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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
I am induced to trouble you with the 
present communication, in consequence 
of the observations of M. H. in your last 
Magazine, p. 194. The word Foy is in 
common use in the northern counties of 
England, and also in Scotland. It de- 
notes an entertainment given to a friend 
or acquaintance about to leave his home, 
or any particular place of residence. 
Those who are attached to him assemble 
to set his Foy ; that is, to drink his health, 
or to partake of a supper or other treat. 
Kilian, in his Etymologicum Teutonice 
Linguz, very correctly defines the term. 
He interprets voye, ‘Foye, as signifying 
‘ Vinum profectitium— symposium vie 
causa;’ and derives the word from the 
French, voye, or way. It is not unusual 
for the owners of a fishing vessel, to give 
a supper, called a Foy, to the crew of the 
season. Hence the sign of the Foy Boat, 
inquired after by your Correspondent. 
Joun Trorrer Brockert. 
CornuBIENSIS says that “the Foy 
Boat.means nothing more than the pas- 
sage-boat to Fowey in Cornwall” (pro- 
nounced Foy); but as our Correspondent 
has given us no proof that passage-boats 
between Fowey and Margate ever exist- 
ed, we are afraid he has been misled by 
enthusiasm for the quondam greatness of 
his native county.—In Dyche’s Dictio- 
nary, the word Foy is explained, as “a 
treat given by a person to his friends or 
acquaintance, upon his change of, or bet- 
tering his station in life, removing toa 
new habitation, going or setting out upon 
a journey, putting on new clothes,” &c.— 
A Correspondent, therefore, suggests 
that “a Foy Boat may have been one 
given originally to a pilot for uncommon 
or skilful exertions in some dreadful 
storm now forgotten."—According to 
Forby’s Vocabulary of East Anglia, Foy 
is the term applied to the “ supper given 
by the owners of a fishing-vessel at Yar- 
mouth, to the crew in the beginning of 
the season.”— The word is probably de- 
rived from the French word foyer, the 
hearth or hospitable fireside. 





Mr. J. S. Burn says, “ The practice 
so long prevalent of marrying at the Fleet 
Prison, is known to most of your readers, 
though but few are aware of the iniqui- 
tous proceedings which for sixty or se- 
venty years were carried on there, in re- 
lation to clandestine marriages. Having 
perused the whole of the Registers, com- 
prising many hundred volumes, and hay- 
ing for some years past collected all the 
particulars within my reach, connected 


with the subject, I am about to publish 
a few copies of a History of the Fleet, 
its Registers, Clergymen, Marriage-houses, 
&e. &e. with the names of nearly a thou- 
sand of the principal persons married 
there. Amongst the Fleet Parsons are 
many of whom I should be glad to obtain 
some particulars through the medium of 
your Magazine; and I subjointheir names, 
with the periods at which they officiated. 
John Gaynam, 1709-1740; Law. Ash- 
well, 1734-1743; Jerimus Alley, 1698- 
1707; Michael Barratt, 1698-1711; Jas. 
Colton, 1689-1721; Robert Cuthbert, 
1723-1734; Thos. Crawford, 1723-1748 ; 
Wm. Dare, 1732-1754; John Floud, 1'709- 
1739; Henry Gower, 1689-1718; James 
Lando, R.N. 1743; John Mottram, 1709- 
1722; Daniel Wigmore, 1723-1754; Jas. 
Wagstaff, 1689-1730; Walter Wyatt, 1713- 
1750.” 

E. J. Cartos observes, “ It is to be 
regretted that the very interesting little 
mural monument to the memory of Gerard 
Legh, 1563, taken down from the old 
church of St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
should have been placed in one of the 
darkest spots in the new building. This 
monument isa square tablet, but, instead 
of the columns which are usually seen in 
coeval works, the entablature is sustained 
by two cariatides, male and female. The 
figures are in graceful attitudes, and the 
sculpture so much above the period, that 
it is to. be hoped the parish committee 
will even now cause it to be removed to 
a more eligible spot. There are also two 
altar tombs, which have not been set up 
in the new Church. It is, however, pro- 
bable that they will occupy conspicuous 
stations at the sides of the altar.” 

J. C. asks for information as to the 
descent of the Baronetage of Nova Seo- 
tia, conferred in 1630 upon Walter Cros- 
bie, the eldest son of John Bishop of 
Ardfert in Ireland. The last possessor 
of the title appears to have been Sir Ed- 
ward Crosbie, who was executed at Car- 
low in Ireland for alleged treason in 1798. 
J. C. requires any particulars as to the 
intermediate Baronets between the first 
and the last—as to who claims to be the 
present representative of the family—and 
generally as to the Crosbie pedigree. 


The articles on Classical Literature, 
and other Papers, are unavoidably post- 
poned. 

In the account of an ancient oak found 
on Keston Common, Kent, p. 227, lin. 
penult. for ‘* portions of a carbonaceous 
substance was formed,” reed “ portions of 
a carbonaceous substance were found.” 
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DRYBURGH ABBEY, THE BURIAL-PLACE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


IN a peninsula of 52 acres formed 
by one of the great windings of the 
Tweed, commonly called the Crescent 
of that river, in the south-west corner 
of Berwickshire, stand the venerable 
ruinsof Dryburgh Abbey, where repose 
the mortal remains of the great Min- 
strel of the North, whose works are a 
part of the sympathies and the intel- 
lectual reminiscences of all men—the 
immortal WatreErR Scort. 

Dryburgh derives its name from the 
ancient language of the country, and 
signifies a bank of oaks. There are 
narrations, from which it is inferred 





that Dryburgh was originally a place 
of Druidical worship; its name is 
supposed to come from the Celtic 
** Darach-Bruach,”’ or ‘‘ the bank of 
the sacred grove of oaks,” the set- 
tlement of the Druids.* Vestiges of 
old oaks are still occasionally found 
in this hill, which joins Clenthill, 





* Grose’s Antiquities of Scotland. 
This name would apply to the hill be- 
hind Dryburgh, on the brow of which 
the late Earl of Buchan, with patriotic 
taste, erected a colossal statue of Wal- 
lace, the Hero of Scotland. 
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known to the world by the character 
of Peter of Clenthill, depicted in the 
Waverley Novels in a masterly manner. 

The first notice relating to Dryburgh 
as a religious house, must have been 
prior to 522 of the Christian era, 
since we find Moden, a Scots Saint, 
mentioned as Abbot of it at that time, 
in several works which record the 
history of the Gospel in Scotland.* 
The lesser Chapel in the Abbey still 
bears his name. In an enclosure still 
called the Chapel Field, about a mile 
west of the hamlet of Dryburgh, which 
latter was at one time no inconsi- 
derable town, were found in 1788 the 
remains of a place of worship, con- 
cerning which there is no record more 
than the traditionary name of the 
field...On this spot probably was si- 
tuated the ancient residence of the 
monks, when St. Moden presided over 
the Clergy of the district: it is close 
to the river, where there is still a ford 
bearing the name of ‘‘ The Monks’ 
Ford,”’ from the frequent passage of 
those holy fathers between Dryburgh 
and Old Melrose. 

Sometime before 1150, Hugo de 
Morville, Lord of Lauderdale, and 
Great Constable of Scotland, with 
Beatrix de Beauchamp his wife, found- 
ed the present Abbey ; and it afterwards 
obtained a charter of confirmation 
from King David the First, who in 
the deed assumes the appellation of 
founder, as is usual in ancient times, 
although patron would have been the 
more correct assumption. 

The first Abbot of Dryburgh was 
Roger, who brought monks from Aln- 
wick in Northumberland, and made the 
first establishment of a regular house 
in 1152. Hugo de Morville died anno 
1162, and with his wife was buried 
in the Chapter-house of the Abbey. 
Their bones were found very entire in 
sarcophagi in the centre of the area, 
some years ago. His staff as Great 
Constable of Scotland, was in good 
preservation, as likewise some beads 
on the breast of Beatrix de Beau- 
champ. 

In 1322 Dryburgh was burnt by 
the soldiers of [Edward II. extending 
to the cloisters of the Abbey, but the 
beautiful Church was spared. The 
little town of Dryburgh, adjacent, suf- 
fered very severely. It was almost 
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totally burnt, because the bells were 
heard ringing a merry peal at the de- 
parture of the English, on their over- 


throw at Bannockburn. The Eng- 
lish General, who had passed Lillyards 
edge, retraced his steps and in conse- 
quence fired Melrose and Dryburgh. 
The animosity of the invaders must 
have been very much inflamed, as 
religious houses were almost al- 
ways respected, and they sprung up 
on the hostile ground to check the ex- 
cesses of the victor, and open the 
sanctuary of the church for the van- 
quished. In a circle of twelve miles 
no less than four of these establish- 
ments existed, and of the most opu- 
lent description ; these were the Ab- 
beys of Kelso, Jedburgh, Melrose, and 
Dryburgh. 

Dryburgh was the object again of 
one of the hostile incursions of the 
English forces on the borders in 1544, 
of which the following account is 
given by Lord Eure. 


« Upon. Friday the vii of November, 
at iiij of the cloke at afternoon, Sir Geo: 
Bowes and his company, Sir Brian Lay- 
ton and his company, Harry Ewry, Liell 
Gray, porter, and the garrison of Bar- 
weck ; John Carre, captain of Wark, and 
his company; ‘Thomas Beamond, Geo: 
Sowlby, Launcelot Carlton and their 
companies, to the number of vii hundred 
men, rode into Scotland, upon the water 
of Tweede, to a town called Drybrough, 
with an abbay in the same, which was a 
pratty town and well buylded; and they 
burnt the same town and Abbay, savyng 
the church, with a great substance of 
corne, and gote very much spoylage and 
ensight geire, and brought away an hun- 
dredth notte, lx naggs, a hundredth sheipe. 
And they gave to certain Scotshmen of 
Tyvedale, latelie comen in and laid their 
pledges to serve the King’s magestie, 
who met them at Kelso in their home 
comynge xxx'i or xlti notte; and they tar- 
ried so long at the said burnynge and 
spoilage, that it was Satterday at viii of 
the cloke at nycht or they com home.” + 


This accounts for the variation in 
the style of architecture of the Abbey: 
on the first conflagration in 1322, King 
Robert the First contributed liberally 
to repair it. In both conflagrations 
the Church was saved, and is conse- 
quently the oldest part of the Abbey. 

John Stewart, the cousin of Lord 
Darnley, the husband of Mary Queen 
of Scots, was Abbot of Dryburgh, the 


~ + Cotton MSS. Calig. B. v. 
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last butone. His armorial bearings are 
still on the walls of the Abbey ; it has 
a crozier instead of a crest, with J. S. 
on each side of it in Roman characters. 
The first and fourth quarters are 
checkers for Stewart, surrounded by a 
border of buckles. The second and 
third, three fleurs-de-lis for Darnley. 
In the centre of the shield is a smaller 
shield en potence, a St. Andrew’s cross, 
with four roses in each space. The 
last Commendator was David Erskine, 
a natural son of Robert Lord Erskine. 

The lands and revenues of the Ab- 
bey were annexed to the property of 
the Crown of Scotland in 1587. James 
VI. granted this Abbey, with the Ab- 
bey of Cambuskennett, and priory of 
Makmahome, to the Lord Treasurer, 
John Earl of Mar, in 1604, to enable 
him the better to provide for his six 
younger sons.* The King afterwards 
erected Dryburgh into a temporal lord- 
ship and peerage, with the title of 
Lord Cardross, to the same Earl, who 
made it over to his third son Henry, 
ancestor of the Earl of Buchan. The 
Abbey was afterwards sold to John 
Haliburton of Mertown, who built a 
house for himself called Newmains ; 
afterwards it passed to the Erskine 
family again by re-purchase, and is 
now the property of Sir D. Erskine, 
son of the late Earl of Buchan. 

From a minute inspection of the 
ruins, there are portions of the work 
of an earlier date than that of its 
foundation in 1150. The arch is the 
distinctive feature of all structures 
of the middle ages, as the column was 
of those of classic antiquity ; andamong 
these ruins occur no fewer than four 
distinct styles of arches, namely, the 
massive Roman arch, with its square 
sides; the imposing deep-splayed 
Saxon; the pillared and intersected 
Norman ; and last, the early English. 
Those not only differ in design, but 
in the quality of the materials, and 
in the execution. The Chapter-house, 
and the Abbot’s Parlour, with the 
contiguous domestic dwellings of the 
monks, are of great antiquity. 

The Abbey, it would appear, was 
never wholly repaired after its destruc- 
tion in 1322. In clearing out the 
rubbish. at various times, masses of 
melted lead and vitrified glass have 
been found. The Church, like other 
buildings of the same nature, was built 





* Crawford, p. 104. 
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in the form of a cross, divided in the 
breadth into three parts by two colon- 
naded arcades. A part of the north 
transept, saved from the conflagration, 
is still standing and called St. Mary’s 
Aile: it is of the early English style. 
It is divided into three burial places ; 
the first, that belonging to Sir Walter 
Scott, in which repose the remains 
of the great Novelist, in right of his 
grandmother, Lady Haliburton; the 
second, that of Erskine of Thieldfield ; 
and third, that of the Craigs of Bame- 
seyde, a very ancient family, whose 
perpetuity was prophesied by the ce- 
lebrated Thomas the Rhymer as follows: 


Whate’er betide Whate’er befa’ 
There'll bea Haig © There’llbea Knight 
In Bemersyde. Of Purvis Ha’. | 


The burial-place of Sir Walter Scott 
is an area comprehended by four pil- 
lars. Ona side wall is the following 
inscription :—‘‘ Sub hoc tumulo jacet 
Joannes Haliburtonus, Baro de Mer- 
toun, vir religione et virtute clarus, 
qui obiit 17 die Augusti, 1640;”’ be- 
low which there is a shield of arms. 
On the back wall, the latter history of 
this spot is expressed in a small tablet, 
as follows: ‘‘ Hunc locum sepulture 
D. Seneschallus Buchanie Comes, 
Gualtero, Thome, et Roberto Scott, ne- 
potibus Haliburtoni, concessit 1791.” 
The persons indicated were the father 
and uncles of Sir Walter Scott; but, 
though all are dead, his uncle Robert 
and his deceased lady had alone been 
previously laid there. From the li- 
mited dimensions of the place, the 
body of the author of Waverley has 
been placed north and south, instead 
of the usual fashion; and thus, in his 
interment at least, he has resembled 
the Cameronians, of whose character 
he was supposed to have given so un- 
favourable a character in one of his 
tales. 

The Gothic roof is in perfect repair ; 
it is under the Choristers’ gallery, 
having arched openings towards the 
centre of the Church. The remains 
of Thomas Haliburton repose here like- 
wise. The arms of the Haliburton 
family are erected over the aile; they 
are the same as those mounted by Sir 
Walter Scott, viz. the crest a stag, 
and the motto ‘‘ Watch Week.” 

The great west door of the Church 
is still entire; it is a fine round 
arch, ornamented with roses. Wes- 
tall some years ago published an ele- 
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gant engraving of this doorway, with 
the old St. Mary’s ivied ailes peep- 
ing through it. St. Moden’s Chapel, 
on the south, is quite entire, having 
the altar at the east, and a window 
beautifully ornamented with stained 
glass. A fine statue of Sir Isaac New- 
ton is here also, at the foot of which 
is the locus sepulture of the Earl of 
Buchan. In the cloister adjoining, 
at the upper end, are beautifully in- 
tersecting arches, forming both Nor- 
man and Pointed. 

In his ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the. Scot- 
tish Border,” Sir Walter relates the 
following anecdote of a poor female 
who tenanted one of the many vaults 
beneath the abbey. It is appended as 
a note to the ballad of “‘ The Nun who 
never saw the day.” 

“ About the year 1745 an unfortunate 
female wanderer took up her residence in 
a vault in Dryburgh Abbey, which, during 
the day, she never quitted: when night 
fell, she issued from her miserable re- 
treat to the houses of some charitable fa- 
milies in the neighbourhood, from whom 
she obtained such necessaries as she 
could be prevailed upon to accept. 

* At 12 each night she returned with 
her lighted candle to her vault; assuring 
her friendly neighbours that, during her 
absence, her habitation was arranged: by 
a spirit to whom she gave the uncouth 
name. of ‘ Fatlips, describing him as a 
little man wearing heavy iron shoes, with 
which he tramped her vault to dispel the 
damps. The circumstance caused her to 
be viewed by the well-informed with com- 
passion, and by the vulgar with terror. 
The cause of her adopting this extraordi- 
nary course of life she never would ex- 
plain—it was however believed to have 
been occasioned by a vow that during the 
absence of a man ‘to whom she was at- 
tached, she had resolved never to behold 
the light of day, which she faithfully kept 
for many years. Her lover never return- 
ed; it was supposed he fell in the civil 
wars of 1745-6.” 

Gower the poet, the friend and 
contemporary of Chaucer, was a vi- 
sitor of Dryburgh Abbey. Here also 
Chaucer passed some time on a visit 
to Ralph Strode, a distinguished poet 
and philosopher, who in the. early 
part of his career devoted himself to 
literary pursuits in this Abbey. Chau- 
cer, at the conclusion of his “‘ Troilus 
and Cresseide,” inscribes that poem to 
the ‘“‘ moral Gower,” and to “ the 
philosophical Strode.’’ It was at Dry- 
burgh also that Thomson composed 
his beautiful poem of Winter, the first 


.mans. 
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of his classical Seasons, during his re- 
sidence with the Haliburtons, Sir 


"Walter Scott’s ancestors, 


The face of the country around 
Dryburgh is extremely beautiful. On 
the adjoining hill of Bamerayde, on a 
natural terrace, may be seen the beau- 
tiful windings of the Tweed, through 
herds, and flocks, and corn fields, and 
the country sloping with ascent to 
the Scottish Parnassus, the three Eal- 
don hills or Trimontium of the Ro- 
From the adjoining hill (Wal- 
lace hill, on which the statue of that 
great and ill-requited Chief is placed), 
the beautiful river winds towards Kelso, 
and a fine champagne country feasts 
the delighted eye to the horizon, 
bounded by the Cheviot hills, chec- 
quered in their undulating distance by 
Rubers Law and the Crags of Minto. 

The Abbey, as well as the modera 
mansion-house, inhabited by Sir David 
Erskine, is completely embosomed in 
a wood. Around this sylvan spot the 
Tweed winds in a beautiful crescent 
form, and the scene is interesting to 
excess, embracing both wood and 
water, mountain and rock scenery, by 
which the picturesque ruins of the 
Abbey are surrounded.* The variety 
of the forms is very striking, and the 
whole scene gives rise to the most 
pleasing sentiments of religious tran- 
quillity. The ruins are overgrown 
with foliage, and everywhere nature 
usurps the place of art. In one roof- 
less apartment a fine spruce and holly 
are to be seen flourishing in the rub- 
bish; in others the walls are com- 
pletely covered with ivy, and even on 
the top of some of the arches, trees 
have sprung up to a considerable 
growth, and there, clustering with the 
aspiring pinnacles, add character to 
the Gothic pile. 

Dryburgh is now consecrated to all 
time by the ashes of the great Novelist. 
Many a pilgrim foot will bend its 
steps to this hallowed spot ; and, un- 
enticed by the meretricious lures of 
monkish idolatry, the willing votary 
will seek with pious solicitude the 
shrine where genius reposes, and drop 
a tear on it to the memory of WaLTER 
Scorr. 

* A distant view of Dryburgh Abbey, 
from a drawing by Mr. Wathen, is in our 
vol. xc. ii, p. 2973; and a plan and two 
good views of it, drawn and engraved by 
Lizars, will be found in Morton’s account 
of the Monasteries of Teviotdale. 
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Mr. Ursan, Oct. 23. 

MY opinion having been asked re- 
specting the Fragment of the Bacche 
of Euripides, printed in your last Num- 
ber, I have just read it; and now sit 
down to write you a few hasty re- 
marks which have occurred to me in 
its perusal. I must premise, how- 
ever, that my observations can be of 
very little value, as, although I was 
formerly a diligent reader of Euripides, 
many years have elapsed since I bade 
farewell to such studies; nor have I 
at this time leisure to look into a 
single book which a person who pre- 
tends to criticize a Greek passage 
ought to inspect. It rests with you, 
thefefore, to determine whether you 
will make any use of remarks written 
under such circumstances. 

The inspection of almost every part 
of this production will, I think, be 
sufficient to satisfy your learned rea- 
ders, that it is a lusus of your Corre- 
spondent ; whd having amused him- 
self with an attempt to supply the 
lacuna in the last scene of the Bacche, 
chooses to try what reception it will 
meet with, when it appears in your 
pages pretending to come from the 
genuine hand of Euripides. I should 
be very sorry to insinuate that there 
is any intention of committing a fraud 
upon you or upon your readers: but 
as it is, I believe, certain that many 
persons were imposed upon by the 
pretended Shakspeare Manuscripts, 
and that the late Dr. Parr not only 
declared, but subscribed his full belief 
in them, your Grecian friend X. Y. 
may have thought it fair to try what 
degree of credulity may exist among 
your learned readers. Whoever may 
be the author of these iambics, I beg 
leave to pay my humble tribute to the 
scholarship and spirit of the composi- 
tion, and the intimate acquaintance 
which it displays with the works of 
the Tragedians, at the same time, 
that it is free from servile imitation. 

It is justly remarked in your Maga- 
zine, that this pretended fragment of 
the Bacche does not present such 
faults in prosody as those which mark 
the spurious addition to the Iphigenia 
in Aulis, and the Fragment of the 
Danaé: but had these verses been 
taken from an old Palimpsest manu- 
script, as hinted by X. Y. it is pro- 
bable that they would have exhibited 
many metrical errors similar to those 
which are found in most manuscripts, 
arising from the ignorance of the suc- 
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cessive copyists, respecting the true 
laws of the tragic metres. 

The first line is from Euripides. In 
v. 10, there is either a false quantity, 
or an anapest for the second foot; 

M7) dpiputépay To cuptpopay ovooKevdon. 

In v. 15. Ei vexpdv opois cap’ dpa 
dcaas hepots. Euripides would rather 
have written, Ei vexpov dpOois duparw 
Aetooew Exots. 

V. 22. I do not recollect the adverb 
oodpas in the Tragedians. 

V. 23. admur amora, xawa Kawa 
dépxoua. This verse is borrowed from 
a play of Euripides; I think the He- 
cuba, but am not quite sure, and have 
no time to look for it. The line how- 
ever is certainly taken from the melic 
parts of the Tragedy. Two such re- 
petitions would not have been found 
in a line constituting part of the regu- 
lar iambic dialogue. 

V. 31. y is here only inserted for 
the metre. 

V.32and 33. [have met with these 
two lines elsewhere, unless my me- 
mory greatly deceives me. 

V. 42. xa@, of Gy fv ehewa Atoviow 
vy, €xe. This seems an imitation of 
the Latin, miseranda vel hosti: but the 
Greek words do not accurately express 
their intended meaning. 

V.48. Brémrew o€ ¥ ov hépw. Should 
it not rather have been ov o6éva? 

V.49. rav xeewv, “Oras. The last 
word should rather have been oiozep. 

V. 56. otcowa Brerev, and v. 62, 
dépovca Brerew. These translations 
of the English bear to see, by pépo 
Bdérew, four times within a few lines, 
would have detected your new Euri- 
pides, even had his mask been better 
than it is. 

There are many other remarks of 
a similar nature which I could make, 
(though I trust I have advanced suffi- 
cient to substantiate my opinion,) but 
have not time; and must conclude with 
begging you to excuse the haste with 
which these are written, and assuring 
you that I am, with much respect for 
yourself, and no disrespect for your 
Correspondent, your very humble ser- 
vant, 


* 


*,* Another learned correspondent ob- 
serves, * The Greek Iambics, which are 
printed as a fragment of the Bacchz, are 
written by some scholar of the present 
day, who is betrayed, amongst other signs, 
by some Anglicisms. The preliminary 
notice signed X. Y. is of itself sufficient 
to discredit the pretended Fragment.” 
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Mr. Ursan, Bath, Oct. 20. 

YOU will confer a favour on a 
constant reader and occasional cor- 
respondent, by allowing a place to 
the Letter which I now inclose. It 
is quite unnecessary for me to add 
one word in corroboration of what 
Mr. Bright has stated in it. Most 
true it is that many years ago he 
did me the favour to admit me 
an acquaintance with this long-con- 
cealed and most -curious truth; and 
that I have from time to time taken 
the liberty of suggesting to him that 
it was due to his own literary reputa- 
tion, and due to other inquirers in 
this department of literary history, 
not to withhold the public communi- 
cation of the fact, and of the curious 
and most recondite researches by which 
he had first established and then il- 
lustrated it. I may add that not only 
the fact itself, but the evidence was 
submitted to me, and the many im- 
portant conclusions also which follow 
on the establishment of the connec- 
tion between Lord Pembroke and the 
Poet : the whole disquisition being an 
admirable specimen of inductive rea- 
soning, from the comparison of facts 
which could be found only by deep 
research, equally creditable to the di- 
ligence and the power of combination 
of its author. JosepH Hunter. 

[Copy.] 

My Dear Sir,—The communica- 
tion of J. B. respecting the person to 
whom Shakespeare addressed his Son- 
nets, which occurs in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of this month, and to which 
you have so kindly directed my atten- 
tion, occasions, I am half ashamed to 
confess, some selfish regrets. 

It is now more than 13 years ago, 
in 1819, I think, since I detailed to 
you the progress of the discovery I 
had then made, that William Herbert 
the third Earl of Pembroke was un- 
doubtedly the person to whom Shake- 
peare addressed the first 126 Sonnets. 
Another friend, Dr. Holme of Man- 
chester, had been informed of my se- 
cret a year earlier; and from both, as 
ever since from time to time I have 
spoken or corresponded on the sub- 
ject, I have received warnings, that 
by delaying to give the result of my 
researches to the public, I was putting 
to hazard an honourable opportunity 
of securing to myself some literary re- 
putation. The truth is, 1 have in the 
long interval been much and actively 
engaged in matters more immediately 
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important. I have been occupied too 
in following out my discovery to its 
wide and various consequences. I 
have felt desirous to explore deeply 
rather than solicitous to appropriate 
early: and, latterly, my materials 
have so overwhelmed me, that I have 
become fastidious and irresolute, as 
to mode, composition, and arrange- 
ment. 

Under these circumstances, and be- 
fore J. B. actially announces his dis- 
covery, I thus put in my claim. I 
readily acknowledge that he who un- 
necessarily hoards information of any 
kind, rightly loses the privilege of first 
communicating it; and I anticipate 
with my best philosophy the interest- 
ing conclusion of J. B.’s very excel- 
lent and original paper. 

When I can again apply myself to 
the subject, I will come before the 
public as a fellow-labourer, and it 
shall be in the spirit of one who, 
whilst he feels—for human nature— 
somewhat jealously of his own long- 
treasured discovery, recollects that 
the claim he is now preferring may be 
the cause of similar feelings in ano- 
ther, who has much more justly appre- 
ciated what is due to himself, and 
what the interests of literature demand 
from all its worshippers. 

Iam, my dear Sir, your obliged friend, 

B. Heywoop Brieur. 
Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 
Oct. 16, 1832. 
Rev. Joseph Hunter. 


—_—}— 


Mr. Ursan, Winchester. 

YOUR description of the old Hun- 
gerford Market, and the former con- 
nexion of the estate with the Hunger- 
ford family, has reminded me of an 
old mansion in Wiltshire, once the 
seat of some of that ancient name. 

Behind the church of White Parish, 
situated on the road between Romsey 
and Salisbury, was a house of no 
mean size, appearing to have been 
erected at different periods. On a nar- 
row projecting part of this building, 
composed of flint, and said to have 
been erected by Edward St. Barbe, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
who died in 1616, are three windows 
of the fashion of that day, one above 
the other ; between the uppermost and 
middle one, on a square stone tablet, 
a rose surmounted by a crown and en- 
circled with the garter, and usual 
motto of ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
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Between the middle and lower win- 
dow, two other tablets; on one the 
arms of the original builder impaled 
with Beswick, on the other the arms 
of St. Barbe impaled with Little. The 
rest of the building, from thence to- 
wards the church, is of brick and of 
some extent, containing in its length 
six square windows. Over the en- 
trance door are the arms of Anthony 
Hungerford impaling those of Mason, 
widow of a St. Barbe; and this Mr. 
Hungerford is said to have repaired, 
if not wholly rebuilt, this part. Be- 
neath the’ arms last mentioned a 
smaller tablet bearing the arms of St. 
Barbe singly. Some. years since the 
estate, of which the above house was 
a part, passed into other hands, and 
it was wholly pulled down, and there 
is no trace of the remains, further than 
by a drawing of the house as it ap- 
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peared at the time of its being in 
Mr. Hungerford’s possession. 

I trouble you with the above, by 
way of further illustrating the family 
of the Hungerfords, and to ascertain 
how far the one of that name above- 
mentioned was allied to the one to 
whom Hungerford Market owes its 
origin.* I remain your humble ser- 
vant, 3. ie 





* There are some notices of the Black 
Bourton branch in Hoare’s Hunger- 
fordiana, pp. 64—68, 131; but we do not 
find the names of Beswick or Mason. 
From p. 149, it also appears that there is 
at White Parish an epitaph to Mary, who 
died 1692, the wife of Anthony Hun- 
gerford, of Black Bourton, and relict of 
Anthony St. Barbe, of White Parish; 
but which appears to have been acci- 
dentally omitted from the volume. Its 
communication is requested.— Eprr. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S IN THE WEST. 


WE regard with painful feelings the 
removal of an object to which we have 
been familiarized from our earliest 
years; the associations connected with 
it, and the reminiscences to-which it 
often gives rise, create an interest in 
its existence which we cannot see de- 
stroyed without regret. An object of 
this kind, at least to all who, like our- 
selves, have found their natal place 
within the sound of Bow Bell, was the 
old Church of St. Dunstan, with its 
singular clock and colossal hour 
strikers or ‘‘.quarter jacks,” as less 
imposing effigies of this description 
are usually styled—pigmies in compa- 
rison with the ex-giants of St. Dun- 
stan.” The date of these statues is 
more recent than sonie other striking 
apparatus of the same description, and 
we must therefore allow to the no- 
velist the license of the poet, in 
giving to them an existence at a period 
above half a century earlier than their- 
construction ; for we find Sir Walter 
Scott first introducing Richie Moni- 
plies into Fleet-street when *‘ the twa 
iron carles yonder, at the kirk beside 
the port, were just banging out sax o’ 
the clock.” 

The fact seems to be, that the clock 
and figures were only set up in the 
year 1671, by Mr. Thomas Harrys, 
then living at the end of Water-lane, 
Fleet-street,* and there is no evidence 

* Denham’s Historical Account of the 
Church, p. 8. 
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that any effigies of the same descrip- 
tion were in existence at an earlier 
period. 

Our present object is to describe the 
new Church, which forms the subject of 
our engraving (Plate I.) ; we shall not, 
therefore, go into a description of the 
previous structure further than to no- 
tice it briefly, with the improvements 
which have occasioned its destruction. 
It was one of the few Churches which 
escaped the fire of London, the confla- 
gration having ended three houses to 
the eastward. The house recently 
occupied by Mr. Cobbett (No. 183, 
Fleet-street), was that at which the 
fire was arrested. At the baker’s shop 
next door, some of the remains of the 
burned rafters of the house at which 
the fire of 1666 stopped, were discovered 
in the old walls, which are now stand- 
ing, and were exposed to view at Mr. 
Cobbett’s late house, on some repairs 
being made. In the extensive vaults 
at the back of Mr. Cobbett’s house, 
various materials have been discovered, 
leading to the belief that an extensive 
private. still had been worked many 
years ago. 

An Act of Parliament was obtained 
in June 1829,¢ for the purpose of 
taking down the old Church, and 
building a new one, and for raising 
the necessary supplies. Trustees were 
appointed for carrying the Act into 
execution, consisting of the Rector for 


+ 10 Geo. IV. c. xcvi. (local.) 
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the time being, several of the inhabi- 
tants, and ‘‘ the principal and two 
senior resident rules of the ancient and 
honourable Society of Clifford’s Inn.” 
The Trustees were empowered, with 
the consent of the diocesan, to take 
down the old Church, and erect a new 
one capable of seating 800 persons, 
with other parochial buildings; to re- 
move the present burial ground, and 
procure a new one of larger dimen- 
sions : to cause proper and convenient 
streets, avenues, and approaches to be 
made to the new Church and burial 
ground, and to alter, widen, and im- 
prove the present streets. The new 
Church was to contain 200 free sit- 
tings for the use of the poor, and the 
Trustees were empowered to let the 
other seats. They were also autho- 
rized to borrow on the credit of the 
rates 40,0001. for the purposes of the 
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Act. By Sec. 59 of the Act, a very 
proper provision is made, that all the 
monuments, gravestones, and monu- 
mental inscriptions in the Church and 
churchyard, should be set up or laid 
in the new Church or burial-ground. 

In pursuance of the powers vested 
in the Trustees, they proceeded to 
take down the old Churrh, and fixed 
the site of the new structure partly on 
that of the old one, and partly on the 
church-yard and a piece of ground 
taken from Clifford’s Inn. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, thirty feet 
in width was given to the street in 
the front of the building. With a 
view of preserving the form of the 
street before the alteration, and to 
show the relative situation of the two 
Churches, we have engraved the fol- 
lowing plan. 
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In this Plan the form and site of both 
the buildings are preserved, and it will 
help to show more plainly than could 
be effected by any verbal description, 
the extent of the alteration, and the 
previous appearance of this part of 
Fleet-street. 

The demolition of the old Church 
has already been noticed in our Maga- 
zine, vol. xcix. pt. i. p. 556, and we 
will now add a singular discovery 
which was made in Sept. 1832. 

In excavating the ground under the 
old Church, preparatory to throwing 
open the new edifice to the street, a 
leaden coffin was dug up, with the 
name of Moody, engraver, upon it, 
and dated Anno Dom. 1747. The age 
of Mr. Moody was also stated as 70 
years. By accident (it is supposed 
by the pickaxe) the coffin was broken 
open, and the upper part of the body 
exposed to view, and was found to be 
in a perfect state, not in the least de- 
composed—the flesh had firmness on 
pressure, and the countenance was per- 
fect, although it had lain for 85 years. 
After exposure to the air for a short 
time, decomposition commenced with 
great rapidity, and the coffin was fas- 
tened down, and removed into the 
new vault, 

We would observe, that such in- 
stances of the preservation of human 
bodies are by no means uncommon ; a 
finely preserved natural mummy of a 
female, may be seen in the ancient 
Norman crypt of Bow Church, and 
there were two bodies discovered in 
1817, in the vault of St. Saviour’s 
Church, which, when viewed by us, 
were exceedingly perfect. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to inform our readers that 
in ancient times a peculiar sancity 
was attached to bodies which were 
thus apparently rescued from the ge- 
neral doom of mortality. Mr. Gough, 
in his work on Sepulchral Monuments, 
has collected together a number of in- 
stances of these extraordinary preser- 
vations, to which we refer our readers 
for further information on these natu- 
ral curiosities. 

The architect of this new Church 
was the late John Shaw, Esq. F.R, 
and A.S. the architect of Christ’s 
Hospital, who, it is to be lamented, 
did not live to see the completion of 
his design. 

The plan of the structure is an octa- 
gon, about fifty feet in diameter. The 
tower ard principal front range with 
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the houses on the north side of Fleet- 
street, and have therefore a southern 
aspect; the altar in consequence of 
this arrangement is at the northern 
extremity of the Church instead of the 
east. Viewed from the exterior, this 
front shows a tower flanked by lobbies, 
forming a facade before the body of 
the Church, which is carried up in 
plain brick-work to the first parapet, 
except at the northern face, where it 
is broken by the altar window. Above 
this portion rises the clerestory, which 
has eight equal sides, each containing 
a pointed window, with tracery in the 
head of the arch, the whole being 
crowned with a battlement, and having 
buttresses at the several angles. 

In an article in the Mirror of July 21, 
1832, written it is believed by the ar- 
chitect, the reason assigned for the 
choice of the octagon form, is its alleged 
adoption ‘“‘ in the lady chapels at the 
east end of most of our ancient cathe- 
drals, where the recesses were devoted 
to tombs and private chapéls.” We 
think that Wells Cathedral is the only 
instance of the application of a polygo- 
nal form to a lady chapel, and the effect 
is superlatively beautiful. We do not 
at present recollect any other Church 
distinguished by this plan. The chap- 
ter-houses of most of our cathedrals 
and large Churches were multangular 
buildings; but they were not furnished 
with recesses in the sides, and had in 
general a pillar in the centre. There 
can, however, be no substantial reason 
for the rejection of any form which 
may suit the architect’s purpose. The 
Templars’ churches are an authority 
for a circular plan, which is as great a 
deviation from the common church 
arrangement, as any other geometrical 
figure can possibly be. The body of 
the Church is built of brick, with stone 
dressings ; the tower and lobbies are 
constructed of Ketton stone, said in 
the article in the Mirror before quoted, 
to be ‘‘ a very superior kind of free- 
stone, of beautiful colour, from the 
county of Rutland, of which King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, and many 
others of our finest edifices, have been 
constructed.” The design and ar- 
rangement of the tower is perfectly 
novel in the metropolis; and, forming 
as it does the most prominent feature 
in the Church, it may be supposed 
that the architect has bestowed great 
care and attention upon it. The lob- 
bies are plain, with simple windows 
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and entrances, and are made to recede 
considerably behind the line of the 
tower, so that they do not at all inter- 
fere with the main portion of the 
facade. 

It seems to have been the object of 
the architect to insulate his tower as 
much as possible. It is therefore quite 
clear of the clerestory of the Church; 
and this arrangement in a near point 
of view gives additional elevation to 
the structure, although from the close- 
ness of the houses this effect is lost 
in most views which can be obtained 
of the building. The architecture is 
the Tudor, or last variety of the point- 
ed style; the design shows a square 
tower, surmounted by an octagon lan- 
tern, an arrangement rather unusual 
in ancient works, but one which is 
productive of great beauty. Viewed 
as a whole, there is much to admire 
in this structure beside its novelty; but 
we cannot help wishing that the square 
tower had borne a greater proportion 
in point of height to the lantern, which 
appears to us to occupy too large a 
portion of the elevation. 

The rectangular part of the elevation 
is divided in height into three stories. 
In the lower is the principal entrance, 
under a bold and elegant pointed arch, 
with moulded architrave and sweep- 
ing canopy, ending in a finial. In 
the spandrils are shields, intended to 
bear the royal arms and those of the 
Corporation of London. Above this 
is a belt of quatrefoils in relief, in- 
closing shields. The next story is ex- 
ceedingly plain, both in the front and 
flank elevations, an unnecessary de- 
viation from the principles of ancient 
design. A large and handsome win- 
dow over the doorway, in place of 
the diminutive loop-hole, would not 
only have been more in character with 
ancient design, but would have suitably 
relieved thesolidity of the flanks. Above 
this is the clock dial, of a lozenge 
form ; and the third or belfry story has 
a large pointed window of three lights 
in every face of the elevation. At 
each angle of the tower is a proé 
jecting buttress, which at. the base 
line of the third story is crowned with 
a square shaft, ending in a pinnacle of 
equal height with the story. At the 
point where the arches of the window 
spring, the elevation begins to assume 
an octagon form by means of splays at 
the angles, and the tower is then 
crowned with a battlement; the abrupt 
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appearance which might be occasion- 
ed by the transition from one form to 
another is avoided by the introduction 
of octagonal shafts rising considerably 
above the parapet, each of which is 
crowned with a crocketed spire. The 
detail of these pinnacles, as well as 
that of the heads at the commence- 
ment of the octagon, are however far 
from correct; the busts have a hideous 
and ludicrous character. 

The lantern is in itself a very cor- 
rect piece of architecture. In each face 
is a lofty window of two lights, di- 
vided by a transom. The head is 
arched, and occupied with tracery. 
The finish-is an open parapet com- 
posed of trefoil arches, crowned with 
crocketed canopies and finials, and at 
the angles are buttresses, which are 
finished above the parapet with pin- 
nacles ; they are also furnished with 
projecting gargoyles at the point which 
is even with the cornice of the prin- 
cipal elevation. The windows are 
unglazed, giving an appearance of 
great lightness to the structure, which 
is seen to very great perfection either 
in an eastern or western direction ; 
and its novelty of design forms a 
pleasing variety when viewed in con- 
trast with the neighbouring steeples. 
The height of the tower to the battle- 
ments is 90 feet, and the entire height, 
including the lantern, is 130 feet. 


Tue INTERIOR 


is not ina state sufficiently forward to 
allow us to give a complete descrip- 
tion. It is approached by the lower 
story of the tower, which forms a porch 
with a groined ceiling; behind this is 
a vestibule separated from the church 
by a plain screen. The body of the 
Church shows .a regular octagon, 
each side formed into a deep recess 
fronted with a pointed arch, sustained 
on a pier, set off with clustered co- 
lumns. The recesses are arranged as 
follows : the one by which we entered 
has two galleries, the lower pewed, 


the upper intended to contain an or-' 


gan. On the floor are the pews of 
the churchwardens, &c. with an en- 
trance passage between them. The 
recesses, right and left of this, also con- 
tain two series of galleries, the lower 
as well as the floor being pewed, and 
the upper appropriated for the chil- 
dren of the parochial schools. The 
recess opposite the entrance contains 
the altar; the others are respectively 
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pewed on the floor, and the portions 
above being unoccupied by galleries, 
are appropriated to the reception of 
monuments. The ceiling of the re- 
cesses is groined, and so also is that 
of the central area. This latter is a 
dome, the ribs of which spring from 
columns continued from the main 
arches, and uniting in a large pen- 
dant key-stone in the centre, from 
which will be suspended a chandelier 
for the purpose of lighting the church. 
We cannot speak in terms of unquali- 
fied approbation of the groining; the 
introduction of two distinct species or 
descriptions of groined work was not 
judicious. The pendant, being embel- 
lished with the fanwork tracery of 
Henry VIIth’s Chapel, very poorly 
harmonizes with the ribs of the other 
part of the design ; neither do we ad- 
mire the birds which are affixed to the 
lower part of it. The woodwork of the 
Church is oak, and it is deserving of 
great praise, both for the design of the 
embellishments and the arrangement : 
the pews are very low, and have the 
character of ancient seats, instead of 
that of the clumsy pens which incum- 
ber most of our old churches. The 
uprights have heads carved with fleurs- 
de-lis with great boldness ; and on the 
panels are the peculiar scrolls which 
are always cut on the woodwork of 
the Tudor period; the carvings are 
executed with great taste, and in strict 
conformity with ancient usage : the oak 
is at present unvarnished, and it is to be 
hoped the natural tint and grain of the 
wood will not be injured by the addi- 
tion of art. The chancel is not finish- 
ed. The floor is paved with lozenges 
of English marble, in alternately dark 
and light squares. The fittings up of 
the altar will be composed of splendid 
canopies and panels selected from beau- 
tiful old carvings; the tables of the 
Decalogue, Creed, and Pater Noster, 
are to be executed in the style of an- 
cient missals, on a gilt ground, by Mr. 
Willement ; the whole of these par- 
ticulars, with the altar window, to 
be described hereafter, having been 
presented to the Church by the re- 
spectable banking firm of Hoare, bro- 
thers. 

The glazing of the windows is of 
the most superior kind, and may vie 
even with works of antiquity, which 
it closely resembles in design. The 
altar window is executed by Mr. 
Willement ; those of the clerestory by 
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Mr. Miller of Swallow-street, so well 
known as a restorer of ancient glass. 

The altar window consists of four 
principal lights, which are occupied 
by splendid niches, with hexagonal 
canopies, each containing a whole- 
length of one of the Evangelists, 
standing on a pedestal; the figures 
are very spirited; the head of each 
is enclosed within a nimbus, and each 
holds his gospel in the shape of a 
richly bound and gold-clasped book. 
Below each saint is his name, and a 
shield, in the following order: &, 
Mattheus, a shield Gules, charged 
with the well-known emblem of the 
sacred Trinity, represented in the fol- 
lowing wood-cut :— 
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&. Marcus, a shield of the Passion, 
viz. Azure, the star of Bethlehem 
within the crown of thorns, between 
the three nails of the cross; —&, 
Hucag, another shield of the Pas- 
sion, viz. Gules, the spear and reed 
with the sponge, in saltire proper, 
surmounted by the cross Argent, bear- 
ing a scroll, charged with the letters 
I.HN.4.F3.; — BD. Tobannes, a shield 
Azure, the Agnus Dei bearing a ban- 
ner Argent, ensigned with a cross 
Gules, the head encircled with a nim- 
bus, and standing on a mount Or. 
Above these principal lights are two 
sub-arches, each enclosing two mul- 
lions; in them are the following sub- 
jects,—over St. Matthew an angel; 
St. Mark, a lion; St. Luke, a bull; 
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and St. John, an eagle; all having 
golden wings. In the spandril above 
the sub-arches are two other mullions; 
in one are the sacred monograms A. Q. 
and 3.%)..; and above them the 
Dove. At the bottom of the win- 
dow is the following inscription in 
a line, interrupted only by the mul- 
lions where the lines are placed : 


@eo et eccilesiae | fratres Hoare | dica- 
verunt, | X°O"' MOC CC KIT, 


The colours are exceedingly bril- 
liant. What will constitute its best 
praise is the happy way in which the 
superiority of modern execution is 
blended with ancient design. The 
figures are gracefully disposed, yet 
preserve the entire character of an- 
cient glass; and the architectural 
drawing and perspective of the cano- 
pies are in a superior style : the whole 
reflecting the highest credit on the ta- 
lents of Mr. Willement, whose initials, 
in @ monogram on an antique shield, 
are to be seen at the bottom of the 
window near the shield under St. John. 

The clerestory windows are glazed 
in lozenge-shaped- panes, each pane 
charged with a flower, and the whole 
forming a sort of mosaic pattern. The 
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window above the altar is varied in 
its design, the mosaic being relieved 
with large quatrefoils, enclosing the 
Tudor rose, the Jerusalem Cross, &c.; 
and in the tracery above are four 
angels, two of which hold scrolls; 
and under the others are also scrolls 
inscribed Ce Oecum Laudamugs. In 
the head of the central mullion of 
each window is one of the letters 
composing the name of the architect 
JOUM DHAW, It is unnecessary 
to add a word on the propriety of 
introducing stained glass in a religious 
edifice. 

“ Storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light,” 


harmonize so truly with the feelings 
which are appropriate to the structure, 
that we always regret the absence of 
a decoration so pleasing, and we hope 
that the example of this Church will 
have many imitators. 


The altar, screen, pulpit, desks, and 
font, not being completed, we cannot 
carry our description further. To these 
particulars we may advert at a future 
period. The Church, it is expected, 
will be opened in the beginning of 
December next. E. I. C, 





ANCIENT PROCLAMATIONS CONCERNING ARCHERY, 


Mr. Urgan, Aug. 2. 

THERE may be added to the ac- 
count of Archery what it appears pos- 
sible were the last impotent attempts 
upon the part of Government to con- 
tinue the practice of the bow as of 
warlike utility. Of the two following 
Proclamations upon the subject, the 
first is decidedly intended to convey 
the tenor and effect of the Statute of 
33d of Hen. VIII. c. 9; but without 
adding any revival or secondary en- 
forcement, as of his Majesty’s will 
and pleasure, or the usual threats of 
the Attorney-general and Star Cham- 
ber. . 

Proclamations, as of modern charac- 
ter, appear to answer the purpose 
needed ; while some of those issued 
by the Privy Council, from the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen 
Anne, now assume an appearance of 
nearly infringing upon the liberty of 
the subject. Of these extraordinary 
divulgements of Royal commands, it 
is uncertain if any perfect collection 


exists, unless there is one preserved in 
the State Paper Office. There is a 
good collection in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and another in the British Mu- 
seum: but the following copies are 
from three volumes in the possession 
of Mr. Thorpe. The collections I 
have inspected vary in materials, and 
appear to have been preserved pro- 
miscuously, and are little known, al- 
though forming an accurate outline of 
domestic events. How these placards 
were forced into notice, or were ex- 
pected to guide the multitude, with- 
out any secondary aid of diurnals, or 
official Gazettes, is difficult to conjec- 
ture. One intended to regulate fa- 
shion, and dictate the laws of dress, 
according to rank in life, which was 
issued by the command of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, measures six feet six inches in 
length; and if only appended to the 
gates of the Royal Exchange and 
Whitehall, to inform the multitude, 
the regulations could not be better 
known or of more effect, than those 
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put forth at a more recent period in 
support of Archery. Ev. Hoop. 
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The effect of certaine branches of the 
Statute made in anno 33 Henrici viij, * 
touching the maintenance of artillery, and 
the punishment of such as vse vnlawfull 
games, very necessary to be put in exe- 
cution. 

First, That all fathers, gouernours, and 
rulers of such as be tender of age, doe 
teach and bring them vp in the knowledge 
of Shooting, and that euery man hauing a 
man child or men children in his house, 
shall prouide, ordaine, and haue in his 
house for euery man child, beeing of the 
age of seuen yeeres and aboue, till he 
shall come to the age of seventeene 
yeeres, a bowe and two shafts, to induce 
and learne them, and bring them vp in 
Shooting, and shall deliuer all the same 
bow and arrowes to the same yong men 
to vse and occupy. And if the same 
yong men be seruants, that then that their 
master shal abate the money, that they 
shall pay for the same bowes and atrowes, 
of their wages. And after all such yong 
men shall come to the age of seuenteene 
yeeres, euery of them shall prouide and 
haue a bowe and foure arrowes conti- 
nually for himselfe, at his proper cost and 
charges, or else of the gift or prouision of 
his friends, and vse and occupie the same 
in shooting, as is before rehearsed. And 
if the master suffer any of his seruants 
taking wages, being in his houshold, and 
vnder the age of seuenteen yeeres, to 
lacke a bow and two arrowes, contrary to 
the forme of Estatute, by the space of 
one moneth together, then the master or 
father in whom such negligence shall bee, 
shall for euery such default forfeit vi.s. 
viij.d. And that euery seruant, passing 
the age of seuenteene yeeres, and vnder 
the age of threescore yeeres, and taking 
wages, which can or is able to shoot, and 
shall lacke a bow and foure arrowes by 
the space of one moneth together, shall 
for euery such default forfeit and lose vi.s. 
Viii.d. 

Item, That no person by himselfe, fac- 
tor, deputy, seruant, or other person, shall 
for his or their gaine, lucre, or liuing, 
keepe, haue, hold, occupy, exercise, or 
maintaine any common house, alley, or 
place of bowling, coiting cloise, coiles, 
halfe bowle, tennis, dicing, table, or card- 
ing, or any other manner of game probi- 
bited by any Statute heretoforee made, or 
any vnlawfull new game now inuented or 
made, or hereafter to be inuented, found, 





* Cap. ix. 
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had or made, vpon paine to forfeit and 
pay for euery day, keeping, hauing, main- 
taining, or suffering any such game to be 
had, kept, executed, played, or maiutain- 
ed within any such house, garden, alley, 
or other place, contrary to the forme and 
effect of this Estatute, xl.s. and the 
players so taken, to pay for euery time, 
Vi.s. Viii.d. 

Item, That the Justices of Peace, and 
euery Maior, Sheriffe, Bailiffe, Consta- 
ble, or other head officer, haue authority 
to enter into all places, as well within 
franchises or elsewhere, and the persons 
offending in any of the premises, to take 
and put in prison, vntil such time they 
put in sureties no more to suffer, occupy, 
or commit the sayd offences- 

Item, That all Maiors, Sheriffes, Bay- 
liffes, Constables, and other head officers 
within euery citie, borough, and towne 
within this realme, where any such ofli- 
cers shall fortune to bee, aswell within 
the franchises as without, shall make due 
search weekely, or at the furthest, at all 
times hereafter, once euery month in all 
places, where any such houses, alleys, 
play, or players, shall be suspected to be 
had, kept, and maintained. And if the 
sayd Maiors, Sheriffes, Bayliffes, Con- 
stables, and other head officers, within 
their cities, boroughs, and townes,. as 
well within franchises as without, doe not 
make due search, at the furthest, once 
euery moneth, if the case so require, ac- 
cording to the tenor of this Act, and doe 
not execute the same in all things, accord- 
ing to the purport and force of the same: 
that then euery such Maior, Sheriffes, 
Bayliffes, Constables, or other head of- 
ficer, to pay and forfeit for euery moneth 
not making such search, nor executing 
the same, xls, 

Item, That no artificer, handicrafts 
man of any occupation, husbandman, ap- 
prentice, labourer, seruant of husbandry, 
journeyman, or seruant, or artificer, ma- 
riner, fisherman, waterman, or any seruing- 
man, may vse any vnlawful game. 

Item, That all that play at bowles, or 
any other vnlawfull game in the fields, to 
lose for euery such time vis. viiid. and to 
be committed to prison, vnto such time 
they put in sureties no more to vse the 
same. 

Item, This statute to bee proclaimed 
foure times euery yeere, and the like to 
bee done in all assises and sessions, and 
to continue for euer. 

Memorandum, That there is a prouiso 
in this statute, for all men of worship, 
which may dispend one hundred pounds 
yeerely and vpwards, may vse these 
games with discretion at their pleasures. 


God saue the King. 
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Imprinted at London by Robert Bar- 
ker, Printer to the King’s most excellent 
Maiestie: and by the assignes of John 
Bill. M.DC.XXXIIL 
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By the King. 
_ A proclamation for the vse of the 
Bowe and the Pike together in militarie 
discipline. 

Whereas, in former times, bowes and 
arrowes haue beene found seruiceable 
weapons for the warre, whereby great 
victories and conquests haue beene got- 
ten, and by sundry statutes the vse thereof 
hath beene enioyned, which .statutes are 
still in force, and wee expect that our 
subiects should conforme themselves 
thereunto, knowing the exercise of shoot- 
ing to bee a meanes to preserue health, 
strength, and agilitie of body, and to 
auoideidlenesse, vnlawfull disports, drunk- 
ennesse, and such like enormities and 
disorders, which are too frequent among 
our people. 

And whereas our louing subiect, Wil- 
liam Neade, an ancient archer, hath pre- 
sented vnto Vs a warlike inuention* of 
the vse of the bowe with the pike to- 
gether,+ whereby euery pikeman may also 
bee a bowe-man, which warlike seruice 
wee together with our Councell of State 
and Councell at Warre, haue seene exer- 
cised in military discipline, and wee doe 
approoue the same to bee seruiceable and 
vsefull in time of warre, and haue by our 
Commission vnder our great seale of 
England authorized the said William 
Neade, and William Neade his sonne, 
whom hee hath instructed, to teach and 
exercise our louing subiects therein. 

And to that end and purpose wee doe 
by this our proclamation signifie and de- 
clare our will and pleasure, that the vse 
and exercise of the bowe and pike to- 
gether shall bee put in practise within 
this our Realme of England and Domi- 
nion of Wales, that all our louing sub- 
iects who are fit to exercise armes, and 
especially the chiefe officers and all others 
of our trayned-bands, may bee instructed 
therein, by such wayes, and in such man- 
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ner as shall bee prescribed and directed 
by the said William Neade and William 
Neade, or either of them, and those 
whom either of them shall haue suffi- 
ciently instructed, and deputed in that 
behalfe, at such conuenient times and 
places as shall bee appointed by the 
Deputie Lieutenants, or Justices of Peace 
in euery Countie, Maiors, Bailiffes, Con- 
stables, or other head officers in euery 
Citie and Towne Corporate respectiuely, 
so that the same may bee done without 
preiudice or hinderance to generall mus- 
ters, trayning, or other publike affaires. 

Willing and requiring them and euery 
of them, or by such others as by either of 
them shall bee thereunto appointed, That 
they or some of them doe from time to 
time prescribe and appoint conuenient 
times and places for the exercise of this 
warlike seruice, and by warrant, or such 
other wayes and meanes as shall seeme 
most meet vnto them, to cause such of 
our louing subiects as aforesaid, to bee 
present at such time and place, there to 
bee exercised and made perfect in the 
vse of the bowe and the pike together in 
military discipline. 

And that this our proclamation may 
take the better effect, wee doe hereby re- 
quire and command all and singular De- 
puty Lieutenants, and Justices of Peace, 
Maiors, Bailiffes, Constables, and all other 
our Officers, Ministers, and Subjects 
whom it may concerne respectively, That 
they and euery of them be ayding and as- 
sisting vnto the said William Neade and 
William Neade, and persons deputed as 
aforesaid in the exercise and performance 
of the premisses, according to Our will 
and pleasure herein declared, as they ten- 
der Our pleasure, and will auoid the con- 
trary at their perils. 

Giuen at our Court at Oatlands, this 
twelfth day of August, in the ninth yeere 
of our Reigne of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland. 


God saue the King. 


Imprinted at London by Robert Bar- 
ker, Printer to the King’s most Excel- 
lent Maiestie: and by the assignes of 
John Bill, M.DC.XX XIII 





* The public derived no advantage from the invention of Neade, as archery 


rapidly became a simple exercise and amusement. 


The intelligent Hall in his Hore 


Vacue, 1646, 12mo, remarks : “ Shooting with the arrows of a private exercise may be 
very advantageous to the publique; many nations hardly knowe any other weapons, 
or at least not bin skil’d in them as the Baleares, the Parthians whose arrowes 
shielded them against the Roman greatnesse ; yea, the nerves of this Nation have 
sometimes been in her bow stringe: What raised the Turk to such a height, but his 
excellent Archers? ’tis an injury they are jusled out of guns so wholly, whether upon 
good grounds hath been hotly disputed; we consider them onely as an exercise, and 
so they are every deale as pleasant as healthful.” 


+ See this work noticed in our last Supplement, p. 596,.—Ep. 
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ACCOUNT OF NEWBIGGING-BY-THE-SEA CHAPEL, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


With an Engraving. 


NEWBIGGING - BY-THE-SEA, in 
Northumberland, stands on the north 
side of an extensive semicircular bay, 
which is hemmed by a shore of ex- 
ceeding fine sands. It has long been 
a favourite bathing-place; but as its 
general history was buried in obli- 
vion, until Mr. Hodgson’s History 
of Northumberland brought it to no- 
tice, we hope our readers will be gra- 
tified with the following account. 

The Chapel of Newbigging stands 
on the bold headland of the Moor, 
which forms the north and main de- 
fence of the harbour. It consists of a 
tower and nave now in use, and a 
ruinedchancel. The annexed engraving 
(see Plate II.) supersedes any length- 
ened account of this neglected, but in- 
teresting edifice. Its tower has one 
bell in it, is of good masonry, and 
graceful form. The nave is 74 feet 9 
inches long, by 16 feet wide, and has 
had a north and south aile, divided 
from the middle and remaining aile 
by pointed arches, now walled up. 
In April, 1829, it was dark, dirty, 
and ruinous: a large gap, which had 
been made in its east wall, in the pre- 
ceding winter, was very imperfectly 
filled with straw. Randell’s manu- 
script mentions the ‘ small gallery at 
the west end;” and “at the east 
end, above the altar table, the king’s 
arms cut in wood in high relief, 
having been the stern of a ship, cast 
away by a storm.” Here are no in- 
scriptions, monuments, or carvings, 
worthy of notice, excepting certain 
crosses engraven on marbles on the 
floor of the nave, and on ancient grave 
stones, built up in the walls of the 
church, or scattered over the church- 
yard. The chancel is about 50 feet 
long, and without a roof. Besides 
the large east window of five lights, 
and that on the north of one, it has 
two on the south, one of three and 
the other of two lights. All these 
have been once glazed, as appears by 
holes for iron stanchells in their mul- 
lions. It has an outer door-way to 
the south, and one to the north; but 
the latter of these has formerly opened 
into a porch or vestry, eight feet by 
six within, The walls are more mo- 
dern than the stonework of the win- 
dows and doorways, and the needle 
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holes for the scaffolding to build them 
are still open. The prior and convent 
of Tynemouth were probably engaged 
in repairing this part of the chapel 
when the storm of the Reformation 
drove them from their work, which 
their successors in the impropriation 
of the Rectory of Woodhorn have 
hitherto been excused from finishing. 
The manor of Newbigging formerly 
belonged to the Balliol family, from 
whom it passed to the families of Va- 
lentia, Dreux, Denton, and Widdring- 
ton. In 1294, Agnes de Valence, wi- 
dow of Hugh de Balliol, held this 
manor in dower; and in that year, 
John de Balliol, king of Scotland, at 
the Assizes in Newcastle, substan- 
tiated his family claim to a market to 
be holden here weekly, on Mondays, 
by charter of Henry the Third; and 
also to a fair granted in 45 Henry III. 
to be holden yearly on the eve, day, 
and morrowof St. Bartholemew, which 
is the day of the dedication of their 
chapel, and had probably been the 
day of an old prescriptive fair, imme- 
moriably holden at the place before 
that time. Hugh de Balliol, indeed, 
according to the Calendar of the Pa- 
tent Rolls, had had a grant of a market, 
and an eight days fair here from King 
John, in 1203. Henry the Third, in 
the 43d year of his reign, gave to John 
de Balliol a charter for similar privi- 
leges ; but two years after made some 
changes respecting the fair. In Ed- 
ward the Second’s time there was also 
a charter granted to John de Britanny, 
earl of Richmond, respecting a market 
and fair at Newbigging. The ancient 
importance of Newbigging-by-the-Sea, 
as a maritime town, will however be 
best shown by authentic notices of it 
from history. Thomas Hatfield, in 
1352, granted an indulgence of forty 
days to all persons within his diocese, 
who, by will or otherwise, would con- 
tribute assistance to the repairs and 
maintenance of the pier of Newbig- 
ging, for the security of shipping re- 
sorting thither. This pier was built 
from north to south along the rocks 
on the north side of the harbour, and 
seems to have been a sort of break- 
water formed of large rolled masses of 
basalt, and other hard rocks; part of 
it is still remaining. Wallis says, 
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that in his time, “‘ some of its piles of 
wood were conspicuous at low water.” 
How long it had existed prior to Hat- 
field’s time, I have seen no account. 
But Edward the Second, in 1310, sum- 
moned this place to furnish naval as- 
sistance for his expedition against Scot- 
land; July 25, 1314, requested the 
bailiffs of ‘‘ Newbygyng”’ to furnish 
him with one ship for the same pur- 
pose; and, in 1316, granted a patent 
for kayage, or authority to collect tolls 
for loading or unloading goods upon 
quays here. In 1333, Edward the 
Third directed them to lay an embargo 
on all ships within their port, and 
there to detain them for his use, as 
well as to send him a list of all vessels 
belonging to it, whether at that time 
in the harbour, or absent on voyages. 
On January 12, 1335, they had an 
order to release any foreign ship de- 
tained there in consequence of prior 
orders; and in November, in the fol- 
lowing year, all their ships belonging 
to the king’s service, were summoned 
to muster with the northern fleet at 
Orwell in Suffolk. But the circum- 
stance which most strongly shows the 
rank in which this port was holden in 
Edward the Third’s time, is that of its 
bailiffs, with those of Lynn, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
other places, each being summoned to 
send three or four of its most discreet 
and honest men to attend a council, 
to be holden at Warwick, under the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Earl of War- 
wick, and others, on matters of great 
state importance, on the Friday before 
New Year’s day, 1337, on which day 
several other cities and towns were 
summoned to send deputies to a simi- 
lar council to be holden before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and others, 
on the same business in London. 

The boroughs of Newbigging and 
Morpeth were each assessed at 6s. in 
the rate for defraying the expenses of 
the knights of this shire, at the parlia- 
ment holden at Westminster in 1382. 
After the death of Sir Henry Wid- 
drington in 1518, the town (villa) paid 
a fee-farm rent of 101. 11s. Wallis 
describes it as having ‘‘ several gra- 
naries in it for export from one of the 
finest bays before it on the coast of 
this country.’’ ‘‘ Corn-ships, of about 
60 tons burthen, coming up to the 
town : large ships, farther in, riding in 
five, six, or seven fathoms water, in 
security from the tempests from the 


north and north-east.”” The granaries. 
are on the beach, with which the lower 
part of the town-street runs parallel : 
the other part of the town, which is 
neat and well built, lies along the 
road which leads to Seaton and the 
fords of the Wansbeck. One of the 
best houses in the place belongs to Sir 
C. L. Monck, Bart. of Belsay Castle : 
and another, which adjoins the inn, 
and formerly made part of it, to Henry 
Tulip, of Brunton, Esq. Many of the 
others are let as lodgings to families, 
who frequent the place for the benefit 
of health, and sea-bathing. Warm 
and cold baths are attached to the 
principal inn: besides which, there 
are here four other houses licensed to 
retail ale and spirits: and this place 
is fortunate beyond many sea-side 
places, in having a plentiful spring of 
excellent fresh water on the beach, 
above the ordinary reach of the tides. 
The ancient hospital of Newbigging 
stood about a quarter of a mile from 
the town, at the place on the road side 
to North Seaton,. now called Spital 
House. 

About twenty years since, New- 
bigging was to the writer a favourite 
spot; and the fine sands of the bay, 
the long dry moor, and its bold and 
rocky shores, can never fail to be inte- 
resting resorts to any that can be gra- 
tified with surveying the vastness, and 
admiring the power and the produc- 
tions of the mighty deep. The rocks 
abound with various sorts of sea weed, 
among which, at low water, curious 
and rare fishes are often found. 

The following sonnet was written 
in 1807, and was more suggested to 
the author’s mind by evening sea-side 
walks at Newbigging, than at any 
other place : 


“ O moon! how well I love thy beams, 
That all night flow like silver streams, 
O’er barks and waves that thy dominion 
own! 
O, tell me in thy vales if God be known, 
Orif thy creatures feel the change of clime! 
Hast thou a spring—a rapt’rous time 
To lift with love their passions high ? 
And does a summer lighten in their eye ? 
An autumn smite them ?—and a winter’s 
breath (death ? 
Their bodies wither with the frost of 
Or are they angels guarding men from ill, 
And all thy fruits and flowers of endless 
bloom ? (still, 
Thou will not tell me; but th’art lovely 
Fair virgin! as the seas and sails thy 
beams illume.” 
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OLD TOWER AND MANSION HOUSE OF CRESSWELL, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


With an East View. 


THE Cresswells of Cresswell (says 
Mr. Hodgson in his History of North- 
umberland) are a family who “‘ appear 
upon various private and public re- 
cords, at a very remote period, as 
persons of the first distinction, and 
principal proprietors of the township 
of Cresswell ; for Utting or Uctherd 
de Cresswell was a witness with 
Robert Bertram, Gerard of Wid- 
drington, and others, in the time of 
King John or of his son Henry the 
Third, to deeds respecting Ellington ; 
and Roger, the son of Utting de 
Cresswell, occurs in a pleading in 
1249, as a munucaptor of Robert de 
Cresswell, who in another authority 
is represented as father of Simon, and 
grandfather of Roger de Cresswell.” 

Families, who from time immemo- 
rial have been domiciled in seats bear- 
ing their own name, become truly ve- 
nerable for their antiquity, and for 
reasons much more valuable than their 
antiquity. They have been consti- 
tuted with nerves capable of resisting 
the tide, and standing firm under the 
electric shocks of political innovations. 
They have not squandered away the 
lands of their forefathers in prodigality 
and excess. Mr. Hodgson carries the 
pedigree of this highly respectable fa- 
mily in one unbroken chain through 
eighteen generations, from Sir Robert 
de Cressweil in 1293, to Oswin Addi- 
son, son of Addison John Cresswell 
of Cresswell, esq. the present proprie- 
tor of this place; and who took the 
surname of Baker in addition to that 
of his own, on his wife Elizabeth- 
Mary Reed succeeding to the property 
of her cousin John Baker, of Hinton 
on the Green, co. Gloucester, and of 
Grosvenor-street, esq. 

The old tower and mansion-house 
of the Cresswells fronts the sea, and 
has in view the fine beach and sands 
of Druridge Bay, which extend from 
Hadstone rocks on the north to the 
Broadcar rocks on the south. The 
tower is 21 and a half feet long, and 
16 and a half feet wide within, and 
consists of a strong room vaulted with 
Stone, on the ground floor ; and two 
floors above, approached by a circu- 
lar stone staircase. The north-east 
angle of it is surmounted with a tur- 
ret, in the inside of which is a rude 


inscription cut on the lintel and two 
side-stones of a window, which, per- 
haps, more from the difficulty of de- 
cyphering it, than for any valuable 
fact it was intended to record, has be- 
come an object of curiosity and inte- 
rest. The letters on the lintel, there is 
no doubt, were intended for W. L. 
CReswell. Those on the side-stones 
could not be made out. Mr. Cresswell 
Baker has heard some of the old mem- 
bers of his family say, that the read- 
ing of the whole was ‘‘ William Cress- 
well, brave hero.”” Mr. Hodgson ima- 
gines it was cut by some ignorant 
country mason in the time of William 
Cresswell, who died about the year 
1698, because, in the form of some of 
its letters, it resembles the rude fune-~ 
real inscriptions of that time. William 
Cresswell the third took down the old 
mansion-house, and the chapel which 
was attached to it, and upon the same 
site built the large additions to the old 
tower, which formed a very conve- 
nient and extensive family residence. 
In 1772, this mansion-house was ad- 
vertised in the Newcastle Courant to 
be let; and, from having now been 
long unoccupied by the family, and 
tenanted by several families of labour- 
ing people, it has lost its wonted trim- 
ness; and its long passages and bare 
walls have learned to make the hollow 
sounding responses of a large and 
thinly furnished dwelling. 

Mr. Hodgson, in his History of 
Northumberland, gives a finely finish- 
ed copper-plate view of Cresswell-house, 
the foundation-stone of which magni- 
ficent structure was laid by its pro- 
prietor A. J. Creswell Baker, esq. on 
June 14, 1821, the year of his sheriff- 
alty for Northumberland. It is from 
designs by Shaw. We have not room 
for more of Mr. Hodgson’s description 
of it than the following quotation.— 
“In the external character of this 
splendid edifice, especially in the great 
width of the piers, the unbroken line 
of entablature, and the projection of 
the cornice, there is a simplicity united 
to a boldness and freedom, which at 
first sight rivet and captivate the eye, 
as well as produce high ideas of the 
fertility and graphic correctness of the 
mind which designed it.” 
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ON THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE.-~TO WHOM REALLY ADDRESSED. 
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(Concluded from p. 221.) 


I. IT is obvious that the Patron of 
Shakespeare was a person of rank su- 
perior to himself: that he was in the 
may-morn of life: that his personal 
beauty was remarkable: that he was 
much addicted to pleasure, courted by 
the women, and guilty of some breaches 
of friendship in consequence: that 
his counsellor and poet, fully aware of 
his tendency to dissipation, exhorted 
him to marry, and bequeath to the 
world a copy of himself. It is also 
clear that, during the time of writing 
these compositions, their object had 
not coveted public business; he was 
something more than the mere ‘ child 
of state,’ and by shunning its perilous 
honours, might be said, almost alone, 
to be ‘ hugely politic.’ 

He is announced in the first Sonnet 
in the tone of Spenser’s address to 
Raleigh, as I have before observed, 


Thou-that art now the world’s fresh or- 
nament, 
And only herauld to the gaudy spring. 


This is unquestionably said of a 
youth of distinction, who had just 
then offered himself to the public gaze, 
and towards whom every eye was 
turned, from the circumstances of his 
descent, and the graces with which he 
seemed personally accomplished. 

If we were told that the nephew of 
Sir Philip Sydney, soon after he 
quitted Oxford in 1594, had been al- 
lowed by his father the Earl of Pem- 
broke, to come to London, in his fif- 
teenth year ;—that with the beauty of 
his mother the Countess, and the taste 
for poetry of her and Sir Philip, he 
had addicted himself to the stage, and 
among the professors of dramatic art 
had distinguished Shakespeare, and 
entertained an ardent affection for so 
great a master; we should receive 
such an anecdote as one at all events 
highly probable. If we were subse- 
quently to learn that persons who 
well knew the poet and his connec- 
tions, had left their intimacy upon 

record, it would excite, it is true, no 
surprise, though it might lead us to 
expect that the poet himself had also 
publicly expressed his sense of so ho- 
nourable a distinction. 





Now Messieurs Heminge and Con- 
dell, when publishing the folio edition 
of Shakespeare’s Plays in the year 
1623, in their dedication to William 
then Earl of Pembroke, and Philip 
Earl of Montgomery his brother, tes- 
tify to this friendly connexion, and, as 
it appears certain that Ben Jonson 
held the pen for them, the facts stated 
acquire his full knowledge, in corro- 
boration of the assertion made by the 
actual dedicators. Jonson himself 
knew these noblemen well. Thus he 
writes in their names, as to the plays 
now collected : 


*‘ But since your Lordshippes have 
beene pleas’d to thinke these trifles 
some-thing heereto-fore; and have pro- 
sequuted both them, and their authour 
living, with so much favour: we hope 
that (they out-living him, and he not hav- 
ing the fate, common with some, to be 
exequutor to his owne writings,) you will 
use the like indulgence toward them, you 
have done unto their parent.* 

“It hath been the height of our care, 
who are the presenters, to make the pre- 
sent worthy of your H. H. by the per- 
fection. But there we must also crave 
our abilities to be considered, my lords. 
We cannot go beyond our owne powers. 
Country hands reach foorth milke, creame, 
fruites, or what they have: and many 
nations (we have heard) that had not 
gummes and incense, obtained their re- 
quests with a leavened cake. It was no 
fault to approach their Gods by what 
meanes they could: and the most, though 
meanest of things are made precious, 
when they are dedicated to Temples. In 
that name, therefore, we most humbly 
consecrate to your H. H. these remaines 
of your servant SHAKESPEARE; that what 
delight is in them, may be ever your L.L. 
the reputation his, and the faults ours, if 





* It will no doubt appear remarkable 
to those who have never heard but of 
Shakespeare’s first patron, Lord South- 
ampton, that HE should not even be al- 
luded to on this occasion. Whether he 
disputed this homage, or was offended by 
its alienation from him, cannot now be 
known. He probably sent for the book 
on its publication, and re-perused the 
plays. In the following year, 1624, he 
accepted a command in the Low Coun- 
tries, and died of a fever at Bergen-op- 
Zoom, on the 10th of November, aged 52. 
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any be committed, by a payre so carefull 
to shew their gratitude both to the living 
and the dead, as is your Lordshippes most 
bounden, Joun Hemince, 
Henry ConDeELt.” 


It is my opinion, then, that Shakes- 
peare addressed 126 of these Sonnets 
to Mr. Wituiiam Hersert, subse- 
quently third Earl of Pembroke, and 
that a variety of circumstances al- 
luded to in these Sonnets, as well as 
the initials, apply fully, personally, 
and unequivocally to the said young 
nobleman; and that the other Son- 
nets, though not addressed, were sent 
to him, as alluding to matters men- 
tioned in the 126; and that it is pro- 
bable the Earl sanctioned their publi- 
cation in 1609 under his untitled ini- 
tials. There will appear an obvious 
propriety in thus restricting Thorpe to 
his designation when they were written, 
if we consider that the Earl in 1609 had 
become a statesman, and, as his poet 
had predicted, attentive to his own 
dignity and importance at court. To 
justify me in the hypothesis just laid 
down, every circumstance in the 126 
Sonnets addressed to one person, 
should apply to an intercourse be- 
tween Shakespeare and Mr. William 
Herbert, and apply moreover easily. 
There should be no straining of words, 
no wringing of a poor phrase to tor- 
ture it into a lame supporter of an 
hypothesis. As I have already proved 
that, without such torture, these pro- 
ductions cannot be applied to other 
candidates, so I shall now in detail 
proceed to show, that they do strictly, 
fairly, and undeniably apply to the 
young nobleman | have named. 


II. It will, therefore, in the outset, 
be necessary to look at his life and 
character, as they have been delineated 
by the Oxford historian, A. a Wood, 
and the great Lord Clarendon. And 
first for the Athene Oxonienses. 


“ William Herbert, son and heir of 
Henry Earl of Pembroke, was born at 
Wilton in Wilts, the 8th of April, 1580, 
became a nobleman of New College, Ox- 
ford, in Lent term 1592, aged 13, conti- 
nued there about two years, succeeded 
his father in his honours 1601, made 
Knight of the Garter Ist of James I. 
and Governor of Portsmouth six years 
after. In 1626 he was unanimously 
elected Chancellour of this University, 
being a great patron of learning, and 
about that time was made Lord Cham- 
berlain of the King’s Household. He 
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was not only a great favourer of learned 
and ingenious men, but was himself 
learned, and endowed to admiration with 
a poetical genie, as by those amorous and 
not inelegant Aires and Poems of his 
composition doth evidently appear ; some 
of which had musical notes set to them 
by Henry Lawes. . . . - = . e 
died suddenly in his house called Bay- 
nard’s Castle, in London, on the 10th of 
April in 1630, according to the calcula- 
tion of his nativity, made several years 
before by Mr. Tho. Allen of Gloucester 
Hall; whereupon his body was buried in 
the Cathedral Church at Salisbury, near 
to that of his father.” 

And also in the Fuasti, where he 
thus speaks of him: 


“ William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, 
the very picture and viva effigies of nobi- 
lity, a person truly generous, a singular 
lover of learning and the professors there- 
of, and therefore by the academicians 
elected their Chancellor some years after 
this. [80th of August, 1605, when he 
was created M.A. the King being then 
at Oxford.] 

‘«« His person was rather majestic than 
elegant, and his presence, whether quiet 
or in motion, was full of stately gravity. 
His mind was purely heroic, often stout, 
but never disloyal; and so vehement an 
opposer of the Spaniard, that when that 
match fell under consideration in the lat- 
ter end of the reign of K. Jam. I. he 
would sometimes rouze, to the trepida- 
tion of that King, yet kept in favour still ; 
for his Majesty knew plain dealing, as a 
jewel in all men, so in a Privy Counsel- 
lor an ornamental duty; and the same 
true-heartedness commended him to K. 
3 


My Lord Crarenpon’s character 
is much fuller, but so exact and elo- 
quent, so fine a model of sincere histo- 
rical painting, that I will not mutilate 
it to hurry on the argument founded 
upon it. 

“ William Earl of Pembroke was the 
most universally beloved and esteemed of 
any man of that age; and, having a great 
office in the court, he made the court it- 
self better esteemed, and more reverenced 
in the country. And ashe had a great 
number of friends of the best men, so no 
man had ever the confidence to avow 
himself to be his enemy. He was a man 
very well bred, and of excellent parts, 
and a graceful speaker upon any subject, 
having a good proportion of learning, and 
a ready wit to apply to it, and enlarge 
upon it; of a pleasant and facetious hu- 
mour, and a disposition affable, generous, 
and magnificent. He was master of a 
large fortune from his ancestors, and had 
a great addition by his wife, a daughter 
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and heir of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
which he enjoyed during his life, she 
out-living him; but all served not his 
expence, which was only limited by his 
great mind, and occasions to use it nobly. 

‘« He lived many years about the court 
before in it—and never by it; being ra- 
ther regarded and esteemed by King 
James, than loved and favoured. After 
the foul fall of the Earl of Somerset, he 
was made Lord Chamberlain of the 
King’s house, more for the court’s sake 
than his own; and the court appeared 
with the more lustre, because he had the 
government of that province. As he 
spent and lived upon his own fortune, so 
he stood upon his own feet, without any 
other support than of his proper virtue 
and merit; and lived towards the favou- 
rites with that decency, as would not suf- 
fer them to censure or reproach his mas- 
ter’s judgment and election, but as with 
men of his own rank. He was exceed- 
ingly beloved in the court, because he 
never desired to get that for himself 
which others laboured for, but was still 
readie to promote the pretences of worthy 
men. And he was equally celebrated in 
the country, for having received no obli- 
gations from the court which might cor- 
rupt or sway his affections and judge- 
ment; so that all who were displeased 
and unsatisfied in the court, or with the 
court, were always inclined to put them. 
selves under his banner, if he would have 
admitted them; and yet he did not so 
reject them as to make them espouse an- 
other shelter; but so far suffered them to 
depend on him, that he could restrain 
them from breaking out beyond private 
resentments and murmurs. 

“ He was a great lover of his country, 
and of the religion and justice which he 
believed could only support it; and his 
friendships were only with men of those 
principles. And as his conversation was 
most with men of the most pregnant parts 
and understanding, so towards any such, 
who needed support or encouragement, 
though unknown, if fairly recommended 
to him, he was very liberal. Sure never 
man was planted in a court that was fitter 
for that soil, or brought better qualities 
with him to purify that air. 

«“ Yet his MEMory must not be flattered 
that his virtues and good inclinations 
may be believed; he was not without 
some alloy of vice, nor without being 
clouded with great infirmities, which he 
had in too exorbitant a proportion. He 
indulged to himself the pleasures of ail 
kinds, almost in all excesses. TO WOMEN, 
whether out of his natural constitution, 
or for want of his domestic content and 
delight, (in which he was most unhappy, 
for he paid much too dear for his wite’s 
fortune by taking her person into the bar- 
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gain) he was immoderately given up. But 
therein he likewise retained such a power 
and jurisdiction over his very appetite, 
that he was not so much transported with 
beauty and outward allurements, as with 
those advantages of the mind as mani- 
fested extraordinary wit and spirit and 
knowledge, and administered pleasure in 
the conversation. ‘T’o these he sacrificed 
himself, his precious time, and much of his 
And some who were nearest 
his trust and friendship, were not without 
apprehension, that his natural vivacity 
and vigour of mind began to lessen and 
decline by those excessive indulgences. 

“ About the time of the death of King 
James, or presently after, he was made 
Lord Steward of his Majesty’s house, 
that the staff of Chamberlain might be 
put into the hands of his brother the 
Earl of Montgomery, upon a new con- 
tract of friendship with the Duke of 
Buckingham; after whose death he had 
likewise such offices of his as he most 
affected, of honour and command; none 
of profit, which he cared not for; and 
within two years after, he died himself of 
an apoplexy, after a full and cheerful 
supper. 

“ A short story may not be unfitly in- 
serted, it being very frequently mention- 
ed by a person of known integrity, who 
at that time being on his way to London, 
met at Maidenhead some persons of qua- 
lity, of relation or dependence upon the 
Earl of Pembroke. (Sir Charles Mor- 
gan, commonly called General Morgan, 
who had commanded an army in Ger- 
many and defended Stoad; Dr. Field, 
then Bishop of St. David’s; and Dr. 
Chafin, the Earl’s then chaplain in his 
house, and much in his favour.) At sup- 
per one of them drank a health to the 
Lord Steward; upon which another of 
them said, ‘that he believed his Lord 
was at that time very merry, for he had 
now outlived the day, which his tutor 
Sandford * had prognosticated upon his 
nativity he would not outlive ; but he had 
done it now, for that was his birth-day, 
which had completed his age to fifty 
years.” The next morning, by the time 
they came to Colebrook, they met with 
the news of his death. 

“He died exceedingly lamented by 
men of all qualities, and left many of his 
servants and dependants good estates, 
raised out of hisemployments and bounty.” 
Nor had his heir cause to complain; for 
though his expences had been very mag- 





* Sandford may be a mistake of Lord 
Clarendon for Allen of Gloucester Hall; 
if not, it will follow that two astrologers 
calculated Herbert’s nativity, and that 
they concurred in their interpretation of 
his horoscope. 
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nificent (and it may be the less consider- 
ed, and his improvidence the less, be- 
cause he had no child to inherit,) inso- 
much as he left a great debt charged upon 
the estate; yet considering the wealth 
he left in jewels, plate, and furniture, and 
the estate his brother enjoyed in right of 
his wife (who was not fit to manage it 
herself) during her long life, he may 
be justly said to have inherited as good 
an estate from him, as HE had from his 
father, which was one of the best in 
England.” 

Although the above admirable cha- 
racter conducts the Earl to the close 
of his life, and 1 am chiefly concerned 
in the early part of it, yet, besides the 
ornamental effect of so complete a 
production, the anecdote which refers 
to judicial astrology is necessary, to 
make out some points of parallel in 
the Sonnets themselves. 

Greatly to the honour of Clarendon, 
the above character has one feature, 
which biographers of the present day 
are careful to omit. It speaks fear- 
lessly of the ‘‘ exorbitant proportion 
of his infirmities,’ and yet shows him 
to have been one of the most amiable 
of the race of men. One of these in- 
firmities is pointed at in the Sonnets, 
and the great poet himself seems im- 
plicated with him. Dr. Drake wishes 
that 22 of the Sonnets had never been 
published—*‘ because if we dismiss 
these confessional Sonnets, not the 
slightest moral stain can rest on the 
character of Shakespeare.” But why 
should he be so anxious, in the case of 
Shakespeare, to exhibit ‘‘a faultless 
monster which the world ne’er saw ?” 
—a being transcending us so immea- 
surably in the powers of the mind, 
and not evincing his kindred by the 
slightest error in his personal con- 
duct! Surely, as repented error ex- 
cites no imitation, it is better to keep 
down our arrogance, by showing the 
greatest of us not entirely spotless. It 
is not for the purposes of common- 
place morality, that we hear autho- 
ritatively from the reading-desk—“ If 
we say that we have no sin, we de- 
ceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us.” 

I at length proceed with the inves- 
tigation, having established much re- 
lative matter on unquestionable autho- 
rity. It will be now readily admitted 
that when Mr. William Herbert came 
up to town from college, he was in 
the vernal blossom of existence; and 
all that the Sonnets express as to the 
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beauty of his person may be credited 
upon a sight of Vandyke’s picture of 
him in his maturity. The poet seems 
to be merely transprosed by the bio- 
grapher in the account of his atten- 
tions to the ser, which previous quo- 
tations have placed before the reader. 
Even the particular temper of our 
youth, who was addicted, says Row- 
land Whyte, to melancholy, is marked 
by Shakespeare in the 8th Sonnet. 

“ Musick to hear, why hear’st thou mu- 

sick sadly 2 
Why lov’st thou that, which thou receiv’st 
not gladly ?” 

III. There are many passages in 
these Sonnets, which, as they infer 
the superior condition of his young 
friend, express also the fear that rea- 
sons of rank and state might separate 
them: that an intimacy with the 
Player might sully the future Peer, 
and that it would be incumbent on 
the latter to ‘‘hold his honour at a 
wary distance.”” This reflection in- 
duces the Poet to lament his degraded 
condition, which made him “‘ a motley 
to the view” of an unworthy crowd. 
A few such complaints shall follow. 


* Let me confess, that we two must be 
twain. 

In our two loves there is but one respect, 

Though in our lives a separable spight. 

I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 

Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee 
shame ; 

Nor thou with publick kindness honour me, 

Unless thou take that honour from thy 
name.” SONNET XXXVI. 

“ Against that time, if ever that time 
come, 

When I shall see thee frown on my de- 
fects, 

Whenas thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 

Call’d to that audit by advis’d respects ; 

Against that time, when thou shalt 
strangely pass, [thine eye ; 

And scarcely greet me with that sun, 

When love, converted from the thing it 


was, 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity.” 


I reasoned upon the latter passage 
in the opening, without pointing to 
the particular person addressed ; it is 
here repeated to establish my hypo- 
thesis. Even the sage and moral 
Spenser apologizes for presenting the 
Faery Queene to the grave Lord Trea- 
surer of England ; and only hopes ac- 
ceptance from its deeper sense, which 
such an eye as Lord Burleigh’s might 
rest upon with approbation. 
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«To you, right noble Lord, whose care- 
full brest 2 

To menage of most grave affaires is bent, 

Unfitly I these idle rimes present, 

The labour of lost time, and wit unstaid: 

Yet, if their deeper sense be inly waid, 

And the dim veile, with which from com- 
mon view ; 

Their fairer parts are hid, aside be laid, 

Perhaps not vaine they may appear to you.” 


Spenser’s follower, Chapman, thought 
heavenly poetry the true aliment of 
great minds; and proudly, but not 
vainly, said so. See the Sonnets with 
his Homer. 


Burleigh however, it is well known, 
frowned upon such levities, and consi- 
dered 


« That poesie was a removed thing 
From grave administry of publike weales.” 


How Shakespeare conceived himself 
degraded by the profession to which 
he owes his immortality, it is worth 
while to show fully. 


« Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and 
there, 
And made myself a motley to the view.” 
SONNET CX. 
« O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than publick means, which publick man- 
ners breeds. [a brand ; 
Thence comes it that my NAME receives 
And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 
SONNET CXL 
One more struggle of the Poet to 
bear himself above the reach of illibe- 
ral obloquy, by the shield which his 
Patron’s favour threw before him. 
« Your love and pity doth the impression 
A [brow ; 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my 
For what care I who calls me well or ill, 
So you o’er-green my bad, my good allow? 
Youare my all-the-world, and 1 must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your 
tongue. 
In so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of others’ voices, that my adder’s sense 
To critick and to flatterer stopped are.” 
That Shakespeare’s sensibility would 
be shocked by the usual treatment of 
his profession, may be obvious from 
the language even of King James’s 
licence to his own company acting at 
the Globe. That monarch wills and 
commands all Justices, Mayors, She- 
riffs, Constables, Headboroughs, and 
other Officers, to allow them to act 
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throughout his dominions, ‘‘ without 
any letts, hindrances, or molestations : 
and not only so, but to be aiding or 
assisting to them, if any wrong be to 
them offered; and to allow them such 
former courtesies as hath been given 
to men of their place and quality.” 

As Lord Pembroke received the 
garter in the first year of the new 
reign, there is every reason for think- 
ing that his friendship for our Poet 
procured the above licence from King 
James. 

IV. The 80th, 82nd, 85th, and 86th 
Sonnets contain references to the better 
spirit, who studiously celebrated the 
same object with Shakespeare, and 
whom I promised to make distinctly 
known to the reader. 


“ O, how I faint when 1 of you do write, 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 

And in the praise thereof spends all his 
might, 

To make me tongue-tied, speaking of 
your fame !” SONNET LXXx. 


The modern reader would be apt to 
think that Shakespeare could only re- 
gard Spenser as his superior—but this 
is to be unacquainted with the esti- 
mates of poetry in the age of Eliza- 
beth. Acknowledged learning greatly 
predominated over genius. The mo- 
dern stage had not drawn aside the 
veneration for the classic drama, and 
the scholar still indulged his followers 
with plays upon the ancient model. 
He thought the best of modern plays 
but gross and barbarous ; and, in imi- 
tation of Sir Philip Sidney, called upon 
scholars like himself, to resist the bar- 
barian of the north, who threatened 
with oblivion their more classical pro- 
ductions. Notwithstanding ‘‘ the di- 
vinity that stirr’d within him,”’ I have 
no doubt that Shakespeare actually 
vailed his bonnet, not only to Spenser, 
but to Daniel and Chapman, to Har- 
rington and to Fairefax. We see them 
invariably “‘ pass him by,”’ not deign- 
ing to consider him of their fraternity ; 
and a modern worshipper of our Poet, 
after toiling through names with which 
he is little acquainted, wonders by 
what strange blindness that Jupiter 
was ever unobserved, to whom the 
rest have become merely satellites, in- 
visible to the common eye, and only 
known to exist from the telescopic dis- 
coveries of the antiquary. 

But that Spenser was not so abso- 
lute a sovereign in the period to which 
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I have referred, is proved by Ben Jon- 
son, who points out that poet’s rival 
and his own, in his delightful comedy 
of Epiccene, or the Silent Woman. It 
is one of the topics chosen by True- 
wit, to deter Morose from marriage ; 
whose lady, he tells him, will not care 
how his acres melt, ‘‘ so as she may 
bee a stateswoman, know all the news, 
what was done at Salisbury, what at 
the Bath, what at Court, what in pro- 
gresse ; or, so she may censure Poets, 
and authors, and stiles, and compare 
*hem, Danie with Spenser, Jonson 
with the ¢other youth, and so foorth.”’ 

This leads me easily to my decision, 
that Daniel was the better spirit al- 
luded to. He was in fact brought up 
at Wilton, the seat of the Pembrokes, 
and in 1601, inscribed his Defence of 
Ryme to William Herbert. In this 
dedication, he tells him, 

«“ T was first encourag’d or fram’d there- 
unto by your most worthy and honourable 
mother ; receiving the first notion for the 
formall ordering of those compositions at 
Wilton, which I must ever acknowledge 
to have beene my best schoole, and thereof 
alwayes am to hold a feeling and gratefull 
memory, Afterward, drawne farther on 
by the well-liking and approbation of my 
worthy Lord [your father], the fosterer 
of me, and my muse.” 


Therefore, when Shakespeare wrote 
the 82d Sonnet, he hints at the actual 
ground of his jealousy—Daniel had 
dedicated to William Herbert. 


“ ] grant thou wert not married to m 
muse, he 
And therefore may’st without attaint o’er- 
The dedicated words, which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book.” 


Spenser, let me add, did not live to 
dedicate to William Herbert, though 
it is admitted he eulogized his parents, 
This establishes Daniel firmly. 

V. But the Sonnets not only allude 
distinctly to Daniel, but very critically 
point out some other retainers of the 
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Pembroke family. The Poet hardly 
preserves his temper when describing 
the combination against him : 

“ Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch,* that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers, by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 
He, nor that affable fumiliar ghost, 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors, of my silence cannot boast.” 


** Alluding perhaps,” says Mr. 
Steevens, “‘ to the celebrated Dr. Dee’s 
pretended intercourse with an angel, 
and other familiar spirits.” There 
can be no doubt about it—the fact is 
upon record. Queen Exizasetu and 
the PemBroxeE family were Dee’s chief 
patrons. Their exalted minds and va- 
tious accomplishments did not exempt 
them from the mania of their times— 
though the sounder philosophy of 
Shakespeare led him thus to denounce 
the Charlatans, who then infested the 
great, and upon fantastical science 
grounded predictions, which hung like 
a mildew upon a long existence. 

The reader will refer back to Antony 
& Wood’s memoir, where he will find 
that Tuomas ALLEN, of Gloucester 
Hall, calculated Pembroke’s nativity. 
He was deemed in those days the father 
of all learning, and an unfeigned lover 
of all good arts and sciences. This 
mathematician was closely associated 
with Joun Dez, Tho. Harriot, Walt. 
Warner, Nath. Torporley, and many 
others; and Dee pretended to an in- 
tercourse with familiar spirits. I have 
shown that Daniel was domiciliated at 
Wilton, within the very lime-twigs of 
the Necromancer’s spells. Who shall 
say that ‘‘ he came off safe?””? The 
amiable Countess, however learned 
and virtuous, was herself, alas! un- 
provided of 

«“ That Moty 
Which Hermes onceto wise Ulysses gave.” 


Allen lived to verify his prediction 





* Among the brightest, and certainly the purest of these spirits, the Poet’s gallan- 
try, as well as gratitude, would lead him to number Mary HeErpert, Countess of 


Pembroke, to whom her excellent brother inscribed the 4rcadia. 


Wilton, the reader 


has just seen, was acknowledged by Daniel, to have been his best school. The perfec- 
tions of this enchanting woman are solemnly and truly summed up by B. Jonson, in 


her epitaph. 


«¢ Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse ; 
Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother; 
Death, ere thou kill’st such another, 
Fair, and good, and learn’d as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


Gent. Mag. October, 1832, 
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of William Herbert’s death: the sub- 
ject of his calculation, perhaps its vic- 
tim, died in 1630; and Allen himself 
followed, two years after, at the great 
age of 90. What he knew of astro- 
nomy, mathematics, and natural phi- 
losophy, may be estimated from the 
praises of Selden and Camden. But 
judicial astrology was his ‘‘ favourite 
and first pursuit,’’ and he left a ma- 
nuscript commentary upon the 2d and 
3d books of Ptolemy de astrorum judi- 
ciis, which fell into the hands of Wil- 
jiam Lilly. 

Thus, by a most extraordinary con- 
currence indeed, the Sonnets seem to 
have only graced with verse the bio- 
graphical sketches of & Wood and 
Clarendon ; and the character of Lord 
Pembroke in prose only establishes 
him to have been the hitherto con- 
cealed friend and patron of Shake- 
speare’s muse. 

I have been unwilling to multiply 
quotations, by which my essay would 
have been merely dilated ; for when a 
point is clearly established, enough 
has been done. The inquiry, now 
brought to its close, will I think be 
found to have proved 
1. That in the bookseller’s dedication 

of the Sonnets to Mr. W. H. the 

object of them, and not their bringer 
forth, is certainly intended. 

2. That the person to whom the ini- 
tials were first applied, could not be 
the object of them, either as to age 
or rank. 

3. That it is impossible Queen Eliza- 
beth could ever have been the ob- 
ject of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, even 
though Spenser had addressed his 
Amoretti to her. 

4. But that Spenser never did so; but 
to the lady whom he married ; 
whose name was also Elizabeth. 

5. That Shakespeare’s Sonnets do not 
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at all apply to Lord Southampton—~ 
either as to his age, character, or 
the bustle and activity of a life dis- 
tinguished by distant and hazardous 
services—to some of which they 
must have alluded, had he been their 
object. 

6. That they were really addressed to 
Mr. William Herbert, in his youth, 
to whom the initials do apply; and 
that he was a patron and friend of 
Shakespeare. 

7. That the two biographers of Mr. 
William Herbert, afterwards Lord 
Pembroke, establish his right to the 
Sonnets, by echoing the contents of 
them. That they display the same 
merits, and the same faults in the 
person, and thus prove the identity 
in the most remarkable manner. 

8. That the poet Daniel, and not Spen- 
ser, was the better spirit, of whom 
Shakespeare expresses his jealousy 
in the Sonnets. That Daniel also 
dedicated to William Herbert, and 
that Shakespeare literally alludes to 
such dedication in the Sonnets. them- 
selves. 

9g. That even the astrologers Dez and 
others, whom Shakespeare mentions 
in those Sonnets, were, like Daniel, 
retainers of the Pembroke family ; 
and that Allen, who calculated Her- 
bert’s nativity, as his biographer 
informs us, was one of that set of 
impostors. 

So that it is conceived, from these 
united proofs, the question to whom 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets were addressed, 
is now decided, and that, in future, 
W. H. as William Herbert, subse- 
quently Earl of Pembroke, will be 
deemed, as Mr. Thorpe says, fully en- 
titled to 
“ THE ETERNITY PROMISED BY OUR EVER- 

LIVING Poet.” 
J..B. 





CHINA, AND ITS NORTH-WESTERN DEPENDENCIES. 


37, Howland Street, 
July 12. 

TO those persons who have watch- 
ed the political and civil state of China 
during the last few years, her situa- 
tion has presented indications of in- 
ternal distraction and rebellion, such 
as we were not prepared to expect in 
existence among that submissive race 
of people: unacquainted as we are 
with her interior, every rumour of 
change, and every event likely to lay 
open her provinces to European inter- 


Mr. Ursan, 


course, is eagerly hailed. It is well 
known that the north-western frontier 
of China stretches to the northern line 
of the Altai chain of mountains, and 
forms a boundary line betwixt Chinese 
Tartary and Russia. Of these vast 
regions we know little or nothing. 
Two events, however, have rolled away 
a small portion of the clouds resting 
on the very interesting region of Mon- 
golia, comprising the ancient Tangit 
Tartars and all Mongolia, as. far as the 
Russian boundaries,—namely, their 
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internal commotions, and the spread 
of Christianity. 

In this region are comprised the 
vast deserts and solitudes spread 
around the north-western limits of 
China Proper, which begirts the Great 
Wall; it has been also the cradle 
whence issued those swarms of war- 
tiors which, under Zinghis and Ti- 
mour, conquered the East; and it is 
the celebrated region, by which all 
land trade and intercourse into China 
has proceeded, from the earliest ages, 
under the same system of watchful 
jealousy, as her commerce is now re- 
gulated at Canton with Europe. 

It must, therefore, be an object of 
interest to inquire into the character 
and peculiarities of such a track, es- 
pecially when we learn that it com- 
bines not merely the geographical de- 
tails of this solitary inlet to the great 
empire of China, but that this identi- 
cal region of Tangit has, for the last 
half century, formed the chief sphere 
of activity for the Church of Rome, 
in its laudable endeavour of evan- 
gelizing China; and that, at the pe- 
riods last on record in the corres- 
pondence with that Church, the num- 
ber of professing Christians fell very 
little short of one hundred thousand 
souls. While pondering over these 
facts, and weighing and classifying 
the pages of ‘‘ Les Lettres Edifiantes”’ 
for their details, a Chinese sketch or 
map was brought before my notice. 
It evidently gave a sketch of the towns 
of the districts of Western Tartary, 
and referred to some domestic dis- 
turbance. The real facts were, that a 
rebellion had long existed at Ele, of a 
very sanguinary nature; and that the 
Viceroy of Ele sent the sketch, from 
which the map in p. 318, has been 
taken, to the Viceroy of Canton, to en- 
lighten him as to the real extent of the 
rebellion.* The document appeared 
both curious and deserving attention ; 
and as this portion of Asia is unknown 
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* Recent intelligence from China states 
that a dangerous rebellion had broken out, 
at the head of which was a » ogg chief- 
tain, named Le-te-ming. The position 
of the rebel forces was very strong, being 
a species of amphitheatre surrounded b 
mountains, and only accessible throug 
narrow passes among the hills. Reports 
were abroad of an engagement having 
taken place, in which the troops of the 
Emperor were defeated, and twenty Man- 
darins said to be among the slain. 
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tous, have, therefore, endeavoured to 
illustrate it in the following details, 
and to determine its sites. Should 
the subject appear worth pursuing, I 
may hereafter transmit to you the par- 
ticulars (to me highly striking), how 
such a body of Christians have grown 
up, unknown and unnoticed, in this 
remote portion of the Chinese empire. 
Yours, &c. E. Upuam. 





Scyruia, although perfectly under- 
stood in its geographic application in 
the 4th century, as is demonstrated by 
a reference to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
was however forgotten in the 5th, 
when Moses of Chorene, the Armenian 
annalist, applies the name of D’janis- 
tan to these regions. Six centuries 
later they were all comprised under 
the title of Cathay. All Northern 
China, with a portion of Mongolia 
and of Tangit, were comprised in this 
powerful state, which occupied a dis- 
tinguished rank in Eastern geography 
and history. The impression made on 
Europe by the sketches received of 
these regions, may perhaps be in no 
way more fully illustrated, than by 
the consideration of how constantly 
and elaborately the Emperor of Cathay 
figures in all the romances and litera- 
ture of those times. 

It was, however, reserved for the 
13th century to display the phenome- 
non of the hordes of these vast regions 
issuing forth from their interminable 
plains, and, with the rapidity of wing- 
ed coursers, breaking down all the mo- 
narchies of Asia, and threatening to 
deluge Europe with their desolating 
bands. The progress and conquests 
of Zinghis Khan and of Timour might 
well alarm and terrify the Western 
world, who were not then very well 
calculated to weigh the seeds of dis- 
union and dissolution inherent in the 
baseless fabric of power, the work of 
these Conquerors, and co-existent with 
themselves, 

Equally a source of surprise and of 
interest must be, to the reflecting 
mind, the consideration of how the 
greatstates of Europe guided themselves 
(in such a crisis) to meet or to avert the 
impending storm. Instead of a mutual 
bond of union ; an AmphictyonicCoun- 
cil to regulate and require the contin- 
gents of all Europe, the Pope, in the 
plenitude of his prerogative, dispatches 
some friars (humble individuals edu- 
cated for and in the cloisters) to meet 
the Tartarian armies, and to exhort 
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and command, in the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff’s name, to stay their progress, 
to sheathe their swords, and to for- 
bear any longer to slay Christian 
people. It is to these unexampled 
proceedings; to men who, imbued 
with the infallibility of the Pope, 
boldly went forward against the East- 
ern swarms—men strong in enthu- 
siasm and in their cause—that we are 
indebted for much interesting and va- 
luable information on the geography 
and character of Central Asia, as it 
was under these princes; and still 
preserving enough of comparative cha- 
racter, to aid in the examination of 
these regions at the present day. Ru- 
bruquis and Goertz are worthy of our 
attention ; and the Venetian traveller, 
Marco Polo, whom a well-directed 
spirit of enterprize brought, at a some- 
what later period, into the heart of 
China, under the fostering hands of 
Mr. Marsden, throws a clear and dis- 
tinct light upon the manners and geo- 
graphy of this portion of Central Asia, 
which will be adverted to in the in- 
vestigation of the Chinese sketch. 
But it was about the era of Zinghis 
Khan, if not by the will of that 
conqueror, that the well-known term 
of Mongol was applied to this race of 
Tartars. A powerful and independent 
kingdom arose from the ruins of his 
empire, comprising Cashgar, Tourfan, 
and Hami, and of which the city of 
Cashgar and Bish-balig were the ca- 
pitals. It became highly flourishing, 
until the Tangatian or Elath State ab- 
sorbed the principal portions of Mon- 
golia; at length, however, the vast 
empire of China, swayed by the Mand- 
tchou dynasty, extended its views, 
and carried its arms into independent 
Tartary ; and Kiaung Loung (who has 
been termed the Trajan of the Chinese 
annals) completed, in 1759, the entire 
conquest of the country. Russian Si- 
beria, ahd the outskirts northward of 
Mongolia or China, now Tartary, 
meet; and it is a curious fact, that 
each state, both Russia as well as 
China, appropriate their respective 
slopes of the mountainous districts of 
these regions for the exile and deten- 
tion of their criminals; the Russian 
place of banishment being the mines 
of Nirtshink, in the province of Irkutz; 
and the Chinese site at Ele is also si- 
tuate on the same range of the Thian 
Chan, or Celestial Mountains. 

The sketch of the Chinese route 
from the point of Ele, and also the 
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route from Kotan to Hami, and 
thence into China, cannot fail to call 
forth our interest, after the former 
state of these countries has been thus 
briefly detailed ; for it clearly exhibits 
the same track as the commerce of the 
East passed over in the time of Hero- 
dotus, and every investigation of an- 
cient writers confirms it to have re- 
mained so through each successive 
era. But when we see what value 
the products of these distant marts 
have ever held in the estimation of 
man from the earliest of times ; how 
very strikingly nature seems to allot 
to the East the monopoly of ivory, 
precious gems, gold, and perfumes, 
so much the desire of the opulent in 
all ages ; it must excite wonder that so 
little is known of a portion of the 
earth, supplying what has always 
been most coveted by the rich and 
luxurious. The voluptuous patrician 
of Rome depended for his pomp on 
the silks and essences of Serica; so 
does the noble of the 19th century ; 
and commerce has conferred wealth 
and national grandeur on every state 
which has (for however short a time) 
engrossed the commerce of the Eastern 
world. Once become an entrepét of 
her trade, no matter whether the ste- 
rile granite rocks of Elephantine, or 
the sands of the Cobi, or the deserts of 
Palmyra are the spot, the spirit of 
commerce, fostered by the wishes and 
desires of man, soon transformed ste- 
rility into abundance, and the soli- 
tary wilderness into the magnificence 
of stately courts and palaces, It is not 
only to the pride of man that these 
regions hold out temptations, but the 
natural features of this portion of our 
globe supply materials of unequalled 
interest and grandeur. The Him- 
maleh Chain is depicted to the won- 
dering eye in the astonishing scenes it 
presents, through the exertions of Mr. 
Fraser ; the Boloo, the Emodian, the 
Altai chains surely require their his- 
torian. 

It cannot be supposed that we seek 
only the gold and the precious stones 
of these giants of the earth, while 
there remains, unknown and un- 
sought for, such stores of nature’s 
wealth. No geologist or botanist has 
ever curiously regarded these exten- 
sive tracts; no traveller has sketched, 
with the exception of the Himmaleh, 
any features of their impressive sce- 
nery. We cannot but lament that 
such ardour of enterprise should be 
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lavished on the pestiferous burning 
wastes of Africa, while these moun- 
tains and valleys, the locale of such 
interesting record, should be unvisit- 
ed, unsought, and comparatively un- 
known. The rapid and romantic enter- 
prise of Cochrane, through the frozen 
Siberian regions, extending to the 
Northern Icy Sea, seizes most power- 
fully on the mind, although the supply 
of information must be deemed scanty, 
in comparison with the novelty and 
magnitude of the undertaking; what 
Would not then result from the energy 
and science of many of our enterpris- 
ing travellers, examining, with their 
scientific research, the mountains of 
Central Asia? The recesses of their 
valleys, taken graphically, in the ut- 
most extent of this portion of the 
earth, combine every climate, and con- 
tain, doubtless, numberless species of 
the vegetable world unknown to sci- 
ence. ‘‘ Here,’? Malte Brun observes, 
*‘are found to exist every animal use- 
ful to the purposes of man :—the 
horse, the wild ass, the camel with 
two humps, the yak, the wild sheep, 
the goat, the chamois, the antelope, 
roam in herds; here are found the 
musk animal, whose odoriferous per- 
fumes were probably the incentive to 
the laborious journeys of the ancients ; 
here also are the fine and valuable furs 
to be procured as plentifully as in Si- 
beria ; for in the central plateau of Asia 
nature has congregated, as in a corner 
of the world, the largest quantity of 
those species, which her bounty usu- 
ally distributes to far distant climes.” 

As all we know of these regions is 
principally to be collected from the 
reports of early travellers, and chiefly 
of Marco Polo, connected with local 
accounts from Chinese and Mongolian 
sources ; so the present sketch of some 
important points of this very interest- 
ing section of Central Asia, will be 
found, on comparison, to accord in all 
essential points, in their detail and 
itinerary, with the accounts given by 
each traveller. The conformity of po- 
sition, and regularity of their itine- 
raries, are very material ; inasmuch as 
the geographic site of Kotan, the most 
westerly point of the Chinese map, in 
reference to Hami, suggests the diffi- 
culty of the city of Yarkun being ne- 
cessarily seated in the line of route ; 
as Kotan is marked not only on our 
maps, but on a general Chinese map 
of China, at least three degrees to the 
south and east of Yarkun, and there- 
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fore to the eye, on the map, much 
nearer to Hami. Each route, how- 
ever, of every traveller to China, takes 
consecutively Kotan, Yarkun, and 
Hami, in their relative positions. 
Just as the Chinese route, the subject 
of this paper, exhibits them, so also 
does the Chinese itinerary of the ge- 
neral of Kiaung Loung, in the con- 
quest of these towns in 1759. There 
are ample reasons to rest this circum- 
stance on, in the physical obstacles 
which seemingly interdict any other 
track, from Hami towards the north- 
west of Kotan, than through the line 
of towns which follow the Celestial 
Mountains. It is known that there 
are active volcanoes in this chain; nu- 
merous rivers flow from its flanks, and 
form unwholesome swampy tracts ; 
the Great Desert also spreads in every 
direction around its dreary sands. 
Knowing then these obstacles, and 
perceiving that the same route, at 
such distant eras, is always taken, we 
cannot but rest satisfied, in our pre- 
sent ignorance of the geography of 
this portion of Asia, with the fact as 
it stands before us. 

East to west.—First route. 

1. Suh chow. Soutcheou. The fron- 
tier city within the great wall, 
on the north-western frontier of 
China. 

2. The Kea yuh Gate. 

3. Yuh mun heen. Probably theKhya 
yu quan of Goertz, close to the 
great wall. 

. Gan se chow. Whence a line to 
the S. marks the isolated town 
Tungkwang. 

. Hami. 

- Too loo. Fan. Tourfan. 

- Ho shih ha. Kasha of Goertz. 

. Koo chay. Koutche. 

. Yarkund. 

10. Ying keith urh. 
11. Kotan. 

Second route, branching off from 
Hami, and inclining to the northward ; 
proceeding also from east to west to Ele. 

1. Chin se Foo. 

2. Ke tae heen. 

3. Teih kwa. From hence a route is 
drawn across to Too Loo. 

Suy lae. The first point north, 
and in the mountains which 
skirt the whole route. 

. Fow kang. 

- Chang keith. 

. Ele. 

Ta urh pa ha. 

The Ping kow ling te mountain. 














TRANSLATION OF A 


CHINESE MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN WESTERN 
TARTARY—Nov. 28, 1826. 
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+ Rebellion originated at Kotan from the following circumstance: —The natives 
cut down a forest, which the Chinese troops said spoiled their Fun Shwuy, or 
good luck ; an affray took place, and some officers were killed. 

¢ Ele, the place of exile from Canton. 

+ Part of them passed over to Chang keih, and took possession of it. 

§ Rebels advanced to Ho shih ba or Cashgar? 
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The object, therefore, of the present 
paper consists in shewing, by the facts 
stated in Marco Polo and others, as 
well as by their itineraries, that the 
Chinese sketch may be regarded as a 
route, if we may look to the narratives 
of the observing travellers as supply- 
ing one; and if this seems fairly esta- 
blished, it certainly adds an import- 
ant accession to our knowledge of the 
geographic points of the towns it exhi- 
bits; and it corrects a doubt, felt by 
the most experienced writers, on the 
subject of the continuation of the great 
wall of China in this immediate di- 
rection. 

The extent of the outline traced by 
the route, may be assumed as em- 
bracing from 36 to 43 North Latitude, 
and from 70 to 95 East Longitude. 

The illustration will commence from 
the frontier city of the Chinese domi- 
nions, which is immediately entered 
after passing the great wall, and con- 
sequently forming the point from 
which all the grand routes diverge to- 
wards the north and west to Mongo- 
lia, Turkistan, Tibet, and Samarcande. 

1. Suh chow. Soutcheou. Marco 
Polo describes the inhabitants as “‘ ge- 
nerally idolaters, with some Christians. 
In the mountainous parts adjacent, the 
best rhubarb is produced; the pecple 
depend for subsistence upon the fruits 
of the earth and the flesh of their cat- 
tle, and do not engage in trade; the 
district is perfectly healthy, and the 
complexion of the natives brown.” 

According to M. Guignes, this dis- 
trict was once subject to the state of 
Tourfan, but was afterwards con- 
quered by the Chinese, and made part 
of the province of Chen-si. 

It was visited in 1420 by the am- 
bassadors of Shah Rokh, who de- 
scribe its form as a perfect square, the 
usual character of Chinese towns. At 
this period, or about 150 years after 
the death of Zinghis Khan, the Em- 
peror of Cathay, Northern China, with 
Mongolia and Tangiat, had constructed 
his empire out of this part of the Tar- 
tar conquests, and made the city of 
Kan Balik his capital, as well as Cash- 
gar. In the long interval between the 
visits of Polo and the missionary 
Goertz, an entire change had taken 
place in the Christian population, which 
no longer existed ; an effect, no doubt, 
produced by the Mahommedan as- 
cendancy. In the writings of Profes- 
sor Pallas will be found a particular 





account of the trade in rhubarb, car- 
ried on from this district, through the 
agency of merchants, with the Rus- 
sians at Kiakhta. There is an amus- 
ing account of the first use of this va- 
luable root in the narrative of Goertz. 

The province itself is described by 
Grosier as having been sterile and un- 
productive; but that its importance, 
as a means of communication with the 
province of Yun-nan, had rendered it 
an object of great interest with the 
Chinese government. He concludes 
with a florid account of the rapid 
amelioration and improvement made 
under the auspices of Kiaung Loung. 
According to Grosier, Soutcheou Pro- 
vince contains eight principal cities, 
four of the second order, four cities of 
war, and a multitude of forts. 

2. The Kea yuh Gate.* lt has been 
remarked, by Mr. Marsden, in note 
446, page 230, with some surprise, 
that Marco Polo should not notice a 
structure of such magnitude and im- 
portance as the Great Wall of China ; 
and from that circumstance, as well 
as the silence of the ambassadors from 
Shah Rokh on the same point, occa- 
sion has been taken to doubt of its ex- 
istence as a wall in this part of the 
Chinese Empire. The reasoning is 
exceedingly probable, and the objec- 
tion taken from their silence is plaus- 
ible ; but the hazard of arguing hypo- 
thetically from a negation is strongly 
demonstrated ; for Ist, The completion 
of the wall is an historic fact, as the 
late Sir George Staunton observes, as 
authentic as any which the annals of 
ancient kingdoms have transmitted to 
posterity; and that the wall exists in 
this very line, is demonstrated by this 
route. The description given of it in 
the account of the Russian mission by 
G. Timkowsky, answers perfectly to 
the Chinese sketch ; he says— 


«“ The wallis properly composed of two 
thin walls, the top of which is crenated ; 
the interval is filled up with earth and 
gravel. The foundations consist of large 
unhewn stones; the rest of the wall is 
of brick: its height is 26 feet, and its 
breadth, at the top, 14 feet. Towers, on 
which are many cast-iron cannon, are 
placed at about 100 paces from each 
other; the great tower is decayed from 
age; the gate is much damaged, as well 
as the adjacent wall. No care is now 
taken to keep it in repair.” 





_ * The Chinese character is preserved 
in the engraving annexed. 
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Considered only as a boundary line 
of defence (without reference to its pro- 
digious extent and augmented strength 
and solidity in the eastern provinces, 
of which Marco Polo and the envoys 
might be ignorant), it would not cause 
much surprise or wonder as a struc- 
ture, such as it exhibits at this point. 
The account given by Goertz is very 
clear : 

«‘ Estans partis de Camul-Hami, ilz ar- 
rivérent dans neuf jours 4 ces murs sep- 
tentrioneux du Royaume de la Chine, en 
un lieu nommé Chiaicuon (Kia-yu- 
kuan). Aians donc enfin esté recus dans 
lenclos de ces murailles, ilz arrivérent en 
un jour en la ville de So cieu (So cheu.) 

The distance, however, from Hami 
to So cheu, being by the maps 280 
miles, would render it a journey for a 
caravan of more than ten days ; while 
it must, however, be observed that, in 
page 178, the Venetian Marco Polo, 
giving the same. route, assigns the 
same period of ten days for his jour- 
ney from Hami to So cheu; which 
accords with the statement of Goertz. 


Yuh mun heen. “ There is a shorter 
route to the Eyghours through the de- 
sert,” says Ma-touan-lin, “but its dan- 
gers are manifold; so that travellers and 
merchants prefer the route by Hami, al- 
though much longer. The sands com- 
mence, on the east, at the city of Na- 
chetchum, where is a very narrow pass or 
gorge, called Yu-men-kouan. After three 
days’ journey through the sands, the tra- 
veller arrives at a valley, called the Evil 
Spirits. He here sacrifices to the deity, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, that 
the winds may cease.” (Is not this tract 
what our charts denominate the desert of 
Lop? Hubelot, iv. 309.) 


The point of Hami forms so im- 
portant a part of the route, and is al- 
together a subject of such interest, as 
will excuse, it is hoped, a fuller atten- 
tion to its detail. Marco Polo ob- 
serves : 


“ Kamul-Hami is a district situated 
within the great province of Tanguth, 
subject to the great Khan, and contains 
many towns and castles, of which the 
principal city is also named Kamul. This 
district is in the intermediate space be- 
tween two deserts; that is to say, the 
great desert already described, and another 
of smaller extent, being only about three 
days’ journey across. The inhabitants 
are worshippers of idols, and have their 
peculiar language; they subsist on the 
fruits of the earth, which they possess in 
abundance, and are enabled to supply the 
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wants of travellers. The men are ad- 
dicted to pleasure, and attend to little 
else than playing upon instruments, sing- 
ing, dancing, reading, writing according 
to the practice of the country, and the 
pursuit, in short, of every kind of amuse. 
ment. When strangers arrive, and desire 
to have lodging and accommodation at 
their houses, it affords them the highest 
gratification. They give positive orders 
to their wives, daughters, sisters and other 
female relations, to indulge their guests 
in every wish, whilst they themselves 
leaye their homes, and retiring into the 
city, send from thence whatever neces- 
saries may be wanted ; but for which, it is 
to be understood, they expect payment ; 
nor do they return to their own houses 
as long as the strangers remain in them. 
This abandonment of the females of their 
family to accidental guests, who assume 
the same privileges and meet with the 
same indulgences as if they were their 
own betrothed husbands, is regarded by 
these people as doing them honour, and 
adding to their reputation; considering 
the hospitable reception of travellers, who 
(after the perils and fatigues of a long 
journey) stand in need of relaxation, as 
an action agreeable to their deities, cal- 
culated to draw down the blessing of 
increase upon their families, to augment 
their substance, and to procure them 
safety from all dangers, as well as a suc- 
cessful issue to all their undertakings. 
The women are in truth very handsome, 
very sensual, and fully disposed to con- 
form in this respect to the injunctions of 
their husbands. 

“In the time of Mangu Khan, how- 
ever, this practice came to his knowledge, 
and he by edict strictly prohibited the 
continuance of it; they ebeyed in grief 
and sadness for three years, after which 
time, earnestly petitioning the Grand 
Khan, he listened to their application, 
sending them home, however, with a 
severe rebuke on their baseness; they 
returned with joy to the great delight of 
all their people, who to the present day 
observe their ancient practice.” 


At the period of Shah Rokh’s em- 
bassy, a century and a half later, 
Hami had passed under a Mahomme- 
dan government, most probably the 
Empire of Cathay. 

Hami, as early as 1360, appears 
ranked as a tributary kingdom, and is 
enumerated as such, with its stipulated 
presents ; in 1404 it also had a Sove- 
reign title conferred on it by the Court 
of Pekin. This circumstance, added 
to many modern instances, shows the 
coincidence existing in the policy of the 
Chinese government around its fron- 
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tier, not only in the Tartarian regions, 
but in the ive-teansiie States, pre- 
cisely conformable to the feudal supe- 
riority formerly exercised by the Cx- 
sarean chief of the Germanic Empire, 
namely, in his right of conferring fiefs 
and unalienable titles.* ‘As the Mon- 
golian sovereigns of China became the 
victims of intestine wars, they lost 
their ascendancy over the distant pro- 
vinces, and Hami was subjugated by 
the neighbouring state of Too loo Fan, 
the Tourfan of our maps. It is very 
rare that such domination lasts, 
where the feud has been long, and the 
force is balanced. However that may 
be, in 1696, when the Mandtchou race 
had ascended the throne of China, the 
illustrious Kang-hi received the sub- 
mission and the tribute of the inhabi- 
tants of Hami; and, as we may in this 
isolated spot of Budhism trace many 
long-forgotten rites, it may be ex- 
cusable to name the chief of their pre- 
sents to the monarch of China to be 
their swords, the exact symbol conse- 
crated in these Scythian regions, ac- 
cording to the details of Herodotus, 
to the god of armies; for one of 
the titles of Budha is Sacya, or the 
god of armies. Grosier asserts that 
even as far back as 900 years before 
the Christian era, there are records of 
a nomadic tribe called Jon, holding 
these districts, and presenting to the 
monarch (always invested by Budhism 
with a sacred character) the scymetar, 
as a mark of their homage. Scymetars 
are the chief articles supplied in the 
presents made to the emperor Kang- 
hi as the homage of the district of 
Hami.—Grosier, ii. 119. 

Herodotus, when describing the 
Scythian rites to Mars, in the 62nd 
section of Melpomene, observes— 
** Upon the summit of the pile each 
Scythian tribe places an ancient scyme- 
tar, which is considered as the shrine 
of Mars;” and Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, speaking of the Huns, says— 
** Nec templum apud eos visitur aut 
delubrum, sed gladius barbarico ritu 
humi figitur nudus, eumque ut Mar- 
tem colunt.”—Larcher, iii.419. Thus 





* Herodotus calls a portion of the Per. 
sian Empire to the east Germanie. The 
language of the Ouigours is now traced 
to the ancient Persian; and Germanie, 
in its application to the German nation, 
signifies merely @ nation of warriors, not a 
district. 

Gent. Mag. October, 1832. 


algo, at the present period, the rites of 
the war-god of Budhism, Kandi Kou- 
mara, at his grand festival, in July, at 
Kattiregam, is celebrated by ‘a large 
elephant bearing on his back a splen- 
did tent, or shrine, composed of silken 
curtains, covering an ivory bench, or 
rather throne, studded with precious 
gems, similar to the seat of Goudama, 
whereon is laid a golden sword, the 
emblem of the god. Two smaller ele- 
phants accompany the large animal 
bearing the sword, whereon are seated 
a servant called the Kappoerale, each 
bearing a chowry of the Yak, which, 
in the Palee language, is termed Se- 
mera.”” There can be little question 
but the remarkable custom of the Ha- 
mi-ites, of presenting their wives to 
their visitors, which Marco Polo was 
so startled by, is of great antiquity, 
and a trait of their Buddhist tradi- 
tions. It is in this district that the 
Mongolian envoys were so struck at 
the exhibition of the idol of Sackia 
Mouni, or Buddha Gaudma. Al- 
though the observation of Polo is very 
brief, in ‘‘ their idolatry and native 
language preserved distinctively,” it 
appears by the character of his re- 
mark, when coupled with these fur- 
ther coincidences, that it may be 
presumed to evidence the existence 
in full vigour of Buddhist rites, with 
probably the use and knowledge of 
Palee, absolutely necessary among 
his priests or teachers to deliver his 
precepts. 

The vicinity, according to M. Gro- 
sier, although surrounded by the ter- 
rible desert of Cobi, is one of the most 
delicious spots in the universe, pro- 
ducing all kinds of grain, fruits, vege- 
tables, and herbage. The rice is the 
finest and most sought for of all in 
China. All the fruits bear the most 
exquisite flavour: the melons, from 
their superior excellency, are trans- 
ported with the utmost care the 
whole way to Pekin, for the em- 
peror’s table. 

The circumference of the city is 
about half a league. It is surrounded 
by high walls, and recognised afar off 
by the beauty of its two gates, one of 
which fronts the north, the other the 
east, protected by high mountains to 
the north. The climate is temperate 
and mild. 

Grosier quotes a long eulogium on 
its beauties and excellencies made by 
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the emperor Kang-hi, and concludes 
by observing that its hills abound in 
fossils and precious minerals ; that 
the Chinese get from them consider- 
able quantities of gold and of dia- 
monds, as well as of the yu-stone. 
As to the inhabitants, they are reputed 
good soldiers, brave, capable of fa- 
tigue, and nimble; but fickle, easily in- 
flamed, and always fierce and sangui- 
nary in their anger.—Grosier, ii. 126: 

The following letter of Father Bour- 
geois, a missionary, to the minister 
Bertin, dated Pekin, 16 Dec. 1777; 
shows the singular esteem wherein 
the melons of Hami are held: 


‘¢ Sir,—For some days past the Empe- 
ror has done us the favour to send a 
Hami melon. This is a present which 
he scarcely ever makes, except to the 
Agos, his sons, or some grandees of the 
empire. ... The melons are brought in 
litters, which have scarcely any motion, 
notwithstanding the badness of the roads.” 


There is a great consumption of 
dried grapes in China; they come 
from. the Hami country, and their seed 
is of considerable bulk.—Costume of 
China, vol. i. 52; vol. ii, 153. 

Lat. 42° 53’ 20"; long. 22° 23’ 20” 
W. of Pekin. 

6. Tourfan. Too loo Fan. Guignes, 
‘Histoire des Huns,” livre 15, de- 
scribes the war carried on against this 
district by the general of Kublai Khan, 
which, after a brave and often suc- 
cessful resistance, was ended by the 
total desolation of the country. 


* A scandalous custom, which could 
only proceed,” Marco Polo observes, 
“ from the blindness of idolatry, prevails 
among the people of these parts, who are 
disinclined to marry young women so 
long as they are in their virgin state, but 
require, on the contrary, that they should 
have had previous commerce with the 
other sex, from whom the females exact 
presents of rings and trinkets, and she 
who can exhibit the greatest number of 
such tokens is the most sought after in 
wedlock, and this, they assert, is pleasing 
to their deities.” * 





* Herodotus, Clio, 199.—‘* The Ba- 
bylonians have one custom in the highest 
degree abominable. Every woman, a 
native, is obliged once in her life to 
prostitute herself in the temple of Venus 
to a stranger. Women of the highest 
rank go crowned with garlands; she 
awaits till some stranger throws her a 
piece of money. It is usual for the man, 
when he gives the money, to say, ‘ May 
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«“ These idolatrous people,” Marco 
Polo observes, “are treacherous and 
cruel; and holding it no crime or turpi- 
tude to rob, are the greatest thieves in 
the world. Here are found the anjmals 
that produce the musk; and such is the 
quantity, that the scent of it is diffused 
over all the country.” 

Duhalde states Tourfan to be popu- 
lous, well-fortified, and powerful; also 
a river, the Ly-nieou, in which is found 
great quantities of gold dust. In the 
mountainous ridge within three leagues 
of Tourfan, is a volcano, from. which 
by day time a thick smoke ascends, 
which at night has the appearance of 
a flame. From the cavities of this 
mountain the natives collect great 
quantities of sal ammoniac. It is a 
curious fact that in these regions there 
exist two active volcanoes at a dis- 
tance from the Caspian Sea, the near- 
est large collection of waters, of 400 
leagues. 

Of the town which presents itself 
next to Too loo Fan on the route, 

7. Ho shih ha, we can trace no 
particulars ; but Koo-chay seems to 
be without doubt the same place as 
Koutchi, a part of the kingdom of 
Cashgar or Cathay, following the 
range of the Thian Chan, or Celestial 
Mountains. The astronomical posi- 
tion in the returns made to Kiaung 
Loung fix its site at 41° 37’ W. lat.; 
80° 50’ E. long. 

The next station appears on every 
route exhibited, as well as in the ac- 
count transmitted by the Chinese ge- 
neral of his conquest. The exactitude 
wherein he enumerates his acquisi- 
tions may render an analysis of his 
observations interesting. Cashgar 
seems of very inferior importance in 
his despatch to Yarkun, which has 
evidently been latterly growing on the 
commerce formerly its patrimony. 

* Outre les villes principales de ce 
canton Mahometan, qui sont Hashur- 
Cashgar et Juklm-Yarkun, nous sommes 
maitres de 17 villes, toutes grandes que 
petites, dit le général Chinoise, et de 
seize mille, tant villages qu’ hameaux. 
Dans tout ce district de Hashar il peut y 
avoir en toute 15 ou 16000 familles. J'ai 
fait examiner, et j’ai examiné moi-méme 
avec tout le soin, l’attention, et l’exacti- 
tude dont je suis capable, tout ce qui a 
rapport 4 Hashar, et j’ai trouvé que cette 
ville étoit & Youest, un peu a nord de 
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Pekin, eloignée de Sou-tcheou d'environ 
6000. li, (600 lieues). Hashar a un peu 
plus de 10 li. de circuit; mais il n'est pas 

euplé a proportion 4 sa grandeur. Dans 
e denombrement qui j'ai fait faire de ses 
habitans, il ne s’est trduvé que 2500 fa- 
milles. A lest de Hashar sont Ouchu 
et Aksou: entre Hashar et Aksou il y a 
trois villes et deux gros villages. Le nom- 
bre des habitans, tant de trois villes que 
de villages, ne monte en tout qu’a 6000 
familles. 

«“ Hashar est au nord de Jerkim: entre 
Tun et lautre il y a deux villes et deux 
villages ; le nombre de leurs habitans est 
4 peu prés 4400 familles, Le tribut que 
ceux de Hashar étoient obligés de payer 
montoit a 67,000 tenke (le tenke vaut 
7 livre 10s. de France), 40,898 pathum 
de grains, 1463 tcharak de coton, 365 
tcharak de safran. vii. 291. 

« Du camp de Hashar, le 22 de la 7me 
lune (13 Septembre), 1759.” 


9. Yarkun—we find thus noticed 
by Marco Polo: 

“ Its inhabitants, for the most part Ma- 
hometans, with some Nestorian Chris- 
tians; are subjects of the Grand Khan. 
Provisions. are here abundant, as is also 
cotton, The people are expert artizans. 
They are in general afflicted with swell- 
ings in the legs and tumors in the throat, 
occasioned by the quality of the water 
which they drink.” 

Hiarchan, says Geortz, who was 
there in 1605, is the capital of the 
kingdom of Cashgar, and a most fre- 
quented and celebrated city. He de- 
scribes its commerce as very flourish- 
ing. It was taken from the Uzbeks, 
and sacked by the Eluth Tartars about 
1688. In the course of the last three 
centuries the commercial importance 
of Yarkun has far exceeded that of 
Cashgar, and occasioned the latter to 
be very little noticed by travellers. 

The extreme elevation of the chain 
of mountains which separate Yarkun 
from Thibet, is evidenced by the com- 
plaints which here, as in the Alpine 
ridges.of Switzerland, afflict the na- 
tives with goitres and glandular de- 
formities. The elephantiasis, (well 
known in India by the denomination 
of the Cochin leg, a district prover- 
bially unhealthy,) is, from the unsuc- 
cessful efforts of the Chinese govern- 
ment to people this district, the 
scourge of this province. 

Yarkun was rebuilt from its ruinous 
state, M. Klaproth observes, by Mirza 
Abu-Bekr. He established it as a re- 
sidence, and surrounded it with walls 


thirty cubits high, planting also gar- 
dens around it. There is not in the 
whole district any place comparable 
to Yarkun, but the air is not pure or 
good, though the account notices the 
water to be abundant and excellent. 
Its river diminishes in winter and 
swells in summer, no doubt from the 
melting of the snows on the lofty 
mountains which separate this coun- 
try from Turkistan to the north. From 
Yarkun to Lakhouf- keh, the cara- 
vans take three days. This space is 
filled with rivers, trees, and gardens. 
From hence it is ten days’ route to 
Kotan. With the exception of the 
stations, there is not in all this route 
an habitable place : all is desert. And 
herein we trace the cause of Kotan 
following in the details of all travels 
which describe the route to Yarkun, 
as it is manifest that Kotan has no 
other line of approach than by the 
stations referred to as stretching from 
Yarkun. ' 

In the mountains dividing Yarkun- 
Koutchi and Cashgar to the north, 
are active volcanoes, as may be proved 
by all the usual evidences of these 
great laboratories of nature. The de- 
tails of a lake and a solfaterra, in this 
neighbourhood, might be supposed to 
have been copied from the ancients’ 
account of the lake of Avernus and 
the regions of Tartarus : 


“In the district of Oromousi, about 
three leagues to the west of the station 
of Bourgo Boulaktai, is a plain ten 
leagues in circumference, covered with 
loose ashes. If any inflammable sub- 
stance is thrown on them, a flame quickly 
consumes it; if a stone is cast in, a dark 
vapour ascends for some considerable 
space of time.. No snow ever lies on 
the surface; it is called ‘the burning 
plain,’ over which no bird presumes to soar. 

“The Ho chan, called also Aghie, or 
mountain of fire, has been burning for 
eighteen centuries; the ejected masses, 
according to the Chinese writers, spread 
around for some leagues ; its lavas harden 
as they cool. This voleano must be 
seated near 42° 25’ lat. The lake nearest 
to the volcano is Issi-Koul, about sixty 
leagues to the west. Lavas, pumice, and 
other volcanic productions, are scattered 
about throughout the Thian chan Moun- 
tains and their ramifications ; and earth- 
quakes are common, especially on its 
southern flank. The city of Aksu was 
totally overthrown by one of these great 
convulsions in the commencement of the 
eighteenth century.” V. 328, 
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11. Kotan. Following the route of 
Marco Polo, he next leads us “a 
course,” as he expresses himself, “‘ be- 
tween north-east and east, to the pro- 
vince of Kotan, the extent of which is 
eight days journey. It is subject to the 
Great Khan, and the inhabitants are 
Mahometans. Every thing necessary 
for human life is here in the greatest 
plenty. It yields likewise cotton, flax, 
hemp, grain, wine, and other articles. 
The inhabitants cultivate farms and 
vineyards, and have numerous gardens. 
They support themselves also by trade 
and manufactures; but they are not 
good soldiers.” 

It became (subsequently to the visit 
of Marco Polo) a part of the Cathay 
empire, and appears to have. been 
highly flourishing. It was conquered 
with Cashgar and Yarkun in 1757, 
Malcolm says, by the Chinese; and, 
he adds, “‘ a respectable inhabitant of 
Tartary, who visited it about twenty 
years ago, describes it to be in a very 
prosperous state, although inferior in 
size to Yarkun, from which it is dis- 
tant about 140 miles,””"— Malcolm’s His- 
tory of Persia, vol. i. 324. 

The Chinese general, who conquered 
Mongolia for Kieung Loung, in his de- 
spatch extols the raisins of this district 
as of the most agreeable flavour, and 
announces his intention of despatching 
a quantity to the emperor, as a present; 
it is therefore probable that Kotan, as 
well as Hami, supplies the great con- 
sumption of dried grapes which are 
consumed in China, and which must 
far exceed the products of one district. 

To the east of Kotan, from all ac- 
counts, there exists nothing but wastes 
of sand and swampy marshes, which 
spread as far as to the lake of Sing-sou- 
hai, near the source of the Yellow Sea. 
Although environed by deserts, and 
shut in on the west and the south, 
the contiguity of this city to the great 
route leading to Samarcand and Buk- 
haria, as well as its point of inter- 
course by stations with the line of 
cities along the southern ridge of the 
chain of the Kian Chan mountains, 
gives Kotan a decided preference 
over the more isolated and northerly 

osition of Cashgar, once the capital. 

e soil is flat, filled with fertile 
fields, and well watered. Yu-stone is 
found in abundance, which is carried 
to Yarkun. The Khotians also culti- 
vate silk, and manufacture stuffs of 
great beauty. A chain of very high 
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mountains commences to the west of 
Cashgar, where they branch off from 
the snowy mountains, called the Celes- 
tial mountains, and direct their course 
to the S.W. to join the range of 
Hindi Cush, of which they form the 
western continuation. To the south 
of the lake Kach are the mountains 
Kuen-lun, where it is supposed that 
the Yellow River takes its rise. They 
are calledby M. Abel Remusat the Blue 
Mountains. The climate is favourable 
for agriculture and the cultivation of 
the vine and of silk. Buddhism flou- 
rished in Kotan until the Mahomme- 
dan invasion, and it is very singular 
that in their annals may be found a 
narrative, word for word, given in 
Egyptian history by Herodotus. It 
records the tradition of a hostile army 
attempting the invasion of the coun- 
try; and the king, having no forces to 
successfully oppose the enemy, pre- 
pared to sacrifice to the rats of the 
desert, ‘‘ imploring their aid. In his 
sleep he was directed to prepare his 
troops for battle, and he should be 
the conqueror; he obeyed, and in the 
moment of attack and of peril the 
enemy found their harness, bow- 
strings, and all the material of war, 
entirely gnawed away by the rats, 
and useless ; whereby they became an 
easy conquest; after which, the vic- 
torious king, in gratitude for so im- 
ortant a service, built a temple and 
instituted regular offerings.” The whole 
narrative is precisely similar to the 
recital made by the Egyptian priests 
to Herodotus (ii. 141); and refers to 
Sethos, a priest of Vulcan, who suc- 
ceeded Anysis in the throne; and ap- 
pears a tale grounded on the Assyrian 
invasion of Judea, and the destruction 
of the hosts of Sennacherib. The im- 
portance of Kotan and its power is 
evinced in the details of its history, 
supplied from Chinese writings by the 
labours and talents of M. Abel Re- 
musat. It there figures as a very 
powerful state, situated to the north 
of the Blue Mountains. There is a 
regular serics of annals, recording its 
changes of dynasty, and its ruler is 
inscribed on the imperial registers 
with the title of King of the very pre- 
cious kingdom of Ju-thian ; and Ko- 
tan is termed the City of the Moun- 
tains of the West.—(Hist. de Ko- 
tan, 45). 

The enumeration of presents offered 
to the supreme monarch will supply 
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the nature of its products; the tribute 
consisted of pearls, ivory, incense, 
sandal-wood, amber, stuffs embroi- 
dered with flowers, sal ammoniac, sal 
de dragon, harness and bits orna- 
mented with yu-stone, camphor, cas- 
tor oil, gold dust, cloves, &c. &c. 

- In a very lengthened account of its 
rulers, it speaks of the dynasty of 
Thang having subdued the Joung-lou, 
a small kingdom to the north of Ti- 
bet; Kan-mi, a small district to the 
east of Kotan, about 40 leagues in 
extent, in which the Sanskrit tongue 
appears to have prevailed; Cashgar ; 
and Phi-chan, a city and small state 
to the south, on the route to Candahar. 
Thus enlarged, Kotan was the most 
powerful state in this portion of Cen- 
tral Asia. 

Its limit is bounded to the south by 
the Blue Mountains, from whence it 
is distant about 200 li. This ridge is 
to the south-east, and all the details 
announce these mountains to be of 
the first order and of great elevation. 
All the streams to the left flow wes- 
terly, and to the right easterly, losing 
themselves in the sands of the desert. 
To the north-east, Kotan is 4300 li. 
from Hami, and 6300 li. from the pass 
of the Kia-yu. 

It may be stated, that usually Sa- 
marcand is named by the Chinese 
writers, as the most powerful of the 
states to the south of the Blue Moun- 
tains, and Ju-thin or Kotan to the 
north. The intestine disorders of the 
14th century desolated the country, 
and drove the inhabitants to the 
mountains ; but the long tranquility 
of this district has rendered it again 
the halting place of travellers and ca- 
ravans; and Kotan has thereby re- 
gained her ancient wealth and splen- 
dour, 

To the east of this state is the river 
of White Yu; to the west, that of the 
Green Yu; and further to the west, 
that of the Black Yu. The most com- 
mon species found is the Green. All 
these streams flow from the Kouen- 
lien, or Himmaleh chain. 

It would be a needless endeavour, 
in the present state of imperfect know- 
ledge of the great ridge of the Thian 
Chan Mountains, wherein we are 
placed, to attempt at tracing the line 
of towns or stations, enumerated on 
the Chinese sketch, from Hami to 
Ele; as the ridge of the Alak or Red 
Mountains is drawn nearly parallel to 
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their course, from east to west, as far 
as Suy-lae, it is very probable that 
they stretch onwards to the Ping kow 
ling te, which reach to Kotan. The 
name also favours the supposition that 
they may partake of the volcanic cha- 
racter, already pointed at as existing 
in the vicinity of Kotan. M. Remu- 
sat, in vol. i. of Melanges Asiatiques, 
places the Ak-tagh, or burning moun- 
tains of Bish-balik, near the river Ele, 
to the south-west of the lake of Bal- 
gash. In this mountainous range, in 
a general map of China, are groupes 
of Chinese stations or towns, which 
announce the efforts made by the Chi- 
nese government to populate this for- 
lorn and solitary spot, and make it a 
desirable place of exile for their crimi- 
nals, by rendering it habitable and 
useful. These immense ridges have 
been known in all ages for their inex- 
haustible mineralogic stores ; and here 
they may usefully employ the force 
and strength of beings doomed to suf- 
fer the penalties of eternal banish- 
ment. All we know of this place, is 
as follows, frum the Asie Polyglotte of 
M. Klaproth. 

Ele is situated on the right bank of 
the river of Ele, and is the same place 
as the Ili balik or Almaliq of the Ma- 
homedan writers. Once a year a ca- 
ravau arrives at Ele, from Ourt Ka- 
menogorsk ; and the Russian govern- 
ment, availing itself of this opportu- 
nity, have, through the agency of able 
surveyors, acquired an accurate know- 
ledge of the whole country between 
the rivers Irtish and Ele. Nor are 
these regions, however remote, unde- 
serving of the attention of the Euro- 
pean world, when it is stated that they 
form the chief site of the power and 
resources of the two greatest conque- 
rors of the East, Genghis Khan and 
Timour; and when it is known that 
many of the cities (now figuring only 
in a scanty itinerary), namely, Hami, 
Too loo Fan, Yarkun, and Kotan, have 
led into the field their respective armies 
of 30 and 40,000 men. 

The expatriation of Tangdt Tartars to 
the banks of the Wolga, to take refuge 
under the Russian sceptre, when their 
liberty was first infringed upon, and 
the refined policy by which the Chi- 
nese Court finally recovered their af- 
fections, and planted them afresh on 
her north-eastern frontiers, are mat- 
ters of particular moment. While the 
Russian eagles seem preparing their 
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wings for attack on all the principal 
Asiatic monarchies, her bureaux are 
silently acquiring the geographical de- 
tails of all the vast regions adjoining 
their Siberian possessions ; and Russia 
exhibits to Europe the extraordinary 
instance of an empire which, at one 
and the same time, keeps up a recon- 
noissance on the Altai frontiers of 
China ; which has completed the con- 
quest of Armenia and Daghistan from 
Persia; which has turned the flanks of 
the Turkish pachaliks in Asia, and 
made a permanent plant in Arz Roum. 
The mee ‘recapitulation of such an 
extended line of operations, must as- 
tonish the mind by its magnitude, and 
convince the world of the ambitious 
views of a power, which does not feel 
satisfied with the control and supre- 
macy of so vast a portion of the globe, 
as her natural boundaries contain. 
The position of Russia, menacing 
and tyrannical, and of China, proud, 
suspicious, and politic, offer the most 
curious subjects of speculation to the 
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mind, which sees in both the materials 
of all those qualities which lead to 
great revolutions. 

Russia has acquired such an appetite 
for conquest, and has, by her tyranni- 
cal principles of government, so placed 
herself in opposition to the mental 
sentiments of Europe, bond or free, 
that she must crush them, or they 
will enlighten her. 

As for China, her destinies are 
also in the balance. The inhabitants 
of the Celestial Empire do not think 
much; but they know that an em- 
pire, which commands a hundred 
and twenty millions of subjects, close 
to her frontiers, is a very trouble- 
some and dangerous neighbour. The 
movement of Europe can soon be com- 
municated to her selfish and disunited 
population ; and the details here given 
serve to shew, that even in her most 
sterile provinces are contained inex- 
haustible stores of mineralogical and 
national wealth. 

E. Upuam. 





ON THE FIRST FOUNDERS OF SUNDAY 


Gloucester, 
Mr. UrsBan, Sept. 14. 
A COMBINATION of circum- 


stances’ has prevented my noticing 
until now your correspondent CorNneE- 
Lius’s second letter on the subject of 
Sunday Schools, in the number for 
November last, p. 390. 

It might have been thought that 
Mr. King’s repeated declarations, as 
given by me in the October Magazine, 
p- 294, were evidence sufficiently lawful 
to satisfy my opponent. Mr. King 
speaks positively to the fact, that Mr. 
Raikes and Mr. Stock came to engage 
his wife to be one of the first teachers; 
and that she, with the other three 
teachers, constantly received one third 
of their weekly payment from Mr. 
Stock, as his part, at his house, or at 
the College School. But a letter is 
quoted from Mr. Raikes to a Colonel 
Townley, inserted in your Magazine, 
vol. tiv. p. 240, in which Mr. Raikes 
arrogates: to himself exclusively the 
establishment of the Sunday-school 
system in Gloucester. He pretends 
that he alone, of course without Mr. 
Stock, engaged the four first teachers, 
and therefore among the rest Mrs. 
King ; that he alone promised to pay 
them, never mentioning Mr. Stock’s 
paying one-third; and that only then, 
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and not before, he imparted his plan 
to Mr. Stock, to make use of him as a 
mere instrument to further it: and ob- 
serve, that still he makes no mention 
of Mr. Stock’s name to Col. Townley. 
In answer to this quotation, | give a 
letter written by Mr. Stock himself to 
the editor of a newspaper, which con- 
tradicts that of Mr. Raikes to Colonel 
Townley in all its parts. Mr. Stock 
says that he asked Mr. Raikes (mark 
that!) to accompany him into his own 
(Mr. Stock’s) parish, that they might 
make some attempt to remedy the 
evil; that they placed the children 
under the care of four persons; and 
that, besides having the principal 
superintendance, he paid one third of 
the expense. What can be more ex- 
plicit than this? If it do not amount 
to a joint act on the part of those two 
gentlemen, in the establishment of 
the Sunday-school system in Glouces+ 
ter, I leave it to your correspondent 
Cornelius to tell us what can do so. 
The manuscript of the letter is in the 
possession of Mr. Stock’s widow, now 
living in Gloucester ; and who is far 
too respectable a lady to have her part 
of the testimony in her husband’s fa- 
vour (as quoted by me, p. 295) un- 
courteously disputed by your corres- 
pondent. Mr. Stock’s letter is mi- 
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nutely confirmed by Mr. King’s state- 
ment. 

What passed in private between 
Mr. Raikes and Mr. Stock, on the 
occasion in question, could be known 
only to themselves. We have in the 
letters of those gentlemen their seve- 
ral but most contradictory state- 
ments; the one inserted in a public 
newspaper, the other a private com- 
munication to a friend or correspond- 
ent, which, it is my firm opinion, was 
never intended by Mr. Raikes to find 
its way into publication. Unto which 
of the two statements credibility ought 
to be attached, the reader will decide. 
The following is Mr. Stock’s letter : 


“ To the Printer. 

« Much as I am obliged to the writer 
of a letter signed “* A Constant Reader,” 
which appeared in your paper of Monday 
last, for his very friendly intentions to 
me, for which he has my sincere thanks, 
I nevertheless feel myself called upon to 
declare, that he has been in some mea- 
sure misinformed as to the first establish- 
ment of Sunday-schools. The undertaking 
originated in the parish of Saint John’s, 
in this city, of which I was curate. The 
fact is as follows: Mr. Raikes meeting me 
one day by accident at my own door, and 
in the course of conversation lamenting 
the deplorable state of the lower classes 
of mankind, took particular notice of the 
situation of the poorer children. I had 
made, I replied, the same observation ; 
and told him, if he would accompany me 
into my own parish, we would make some 
attempt to remedy the evil. We imme- 
diately proceeded to the business; and, 
procuring the names of about ninety 
children, placed them under the care of 
four persons for a stated number of hours 
on the Sunday. As minister of the pa- 
rish, I took upon me the principal super- 
intendance of the schools, and one third 
of the expense. The progress of this in- 
stitution through the kingdom is justly to 
be attributed to the constant representa- 
tions which Mr. Raikes made in his own 
paper of the benefits which he perceived 
would probably arise from it. Iam, Sir, 
your most obedient Servant, 

« Tuomas Srock. 
* Gloucester, 2 Feb. 1788.” 


The last paragraph in this letter 
corresponds exactly with what I have 
said in my answer, p. 295, respecting 
Mr. Raikes’s subsequent services in 
promoting the system; except that I 
have added, from my own knowledge, 
the correspondence that took place on 
the subject between Mr. Raikes and 
persons who made enquiries of him 
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in consequence of the notices given in 
his paper. My remarks on Mr. Raikes’s 
conduct touching this matter, which 
Cornelius has characterized as “ far 
too invidious,’’ were extorted by the 
cogency of the thing in question, not 
surely from any malignant motive ; 
and I defy Cornelius to prove any one 
of them to be untrue. 

He next wonders why, if the narra- 
tive in Mr. Raikes’s letter was untrue, 
it had not been speedily exposed by 
some of the “ senior inhabitants and 
contemporary persons” Why that 
was not immediately done, ‘I am not 
able to explain. Perhaps your Ma- 
gazine was not taken at that time by 
any of them, and consequently the 
letter to Colonel Townley not yet seen. 
But that it was at length exposed is a 
certain fact; proved not only by Mr. 
Stock’s letter in a newspaper in Fe- 
bruary, 1788, but by a letter of an 
intimate friend of his, inserted in your 
own Magazine. That letter is signed 
‘* Plain Truth,” and was written by 
Mr. Griffith, a most respectable gen- 
tleman of this town, deceased, a twelve- 
month since, in his 74th year, and 
therefore aged 22 when the Sunday- 
schools were established in 1780, and 
in familiar intercourse with Mr. Stock 
at that time. The manuscript of the 
letter is in the possession of his wi- 
dow; and I earnestly entreat you to 
reprint the following extracts : 


“ The following short statement of 
facts will fully explain the origin of 
the Sunday-school establishment. Mr. 
Raikes one day mentioned to Mr. Stock, 
the clergyman alluded to, a complaint 
which he had just heard from a person 
respecting the disorderly behaviour of 
our poor children on the Lord’s Day. 
Upon this Mr. Stock, who had him- 
self founded charity-schools in two pa- 
rishes of which he had before been curate, 
invited Mr. Raikes to attend him into 
his own parish, in order to adopt some 
method of doing good to the children of 
the poor.” 

“ Rules were formed by Mr. Stoek 
for the conduct of the children, and the 
persons appointed to the management 
of the schools undertook the important 
charge. Mr. Stock then took upon him- 
- the inspection of the schools, and 

r. Raikes agreed to bear two-thirds of 
the expenditure necessary to their sup- 
port, and Mr. Stock the other third. 

* Such was the origin of Sunday- 
schools. Whatever, therefore, may be 
the merit of Mr. Raikes in this business, 
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it is plain that he is not the SOLE FOUNDER, 
and that Mr. Stock is at least an equal 
sharer in the honour of this excellent in- 
stitution. This account, Sir, I have 
several times heard from indisputable 
authority.” 


The “‘ indisputable authority’”’ men- 
tioned in this letter, was, beyond all 
doubt, that of Mr. Stock himself: he 
was the only authority that could be 
“‘ indisputable.” The letter is recorded 
in Nichols’s ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century,” vol. ix. 
p. 540. 

Your correspondent tells us, that 
the Gloucester Sunday-school Jubilee 
of last year, called ‘‘ Raikes’s Jubilee, 
has evidently settled the matter re- 
specting who was the founder.” Now, 
in reason and common sense, it has 
done no such thing. It only shows 
that the 1000 teachers and children 
then assembled, had heard or read that 
Mr. Raikes was the founder, and be- 
lieved it. But had they ever seen the 
letters of Mr. Stock and Mr. Griffith? 
or was any one of them in existence 
at the time of the establishment of 
the schools, or even any of the spec- 
tators? Could any one among them, 
or at any other of those jubilees, prove 
the fact of Mr. Raikes having been 
the sole founder? Can any others do 
so? Certainly not. They have heard 
it; they have read it: that is all. Of 
any thing further they know nothing ; 
and yet this, with Cornelius, amounts 
to decisive evidence ! 

Then comes the inscription on the 
monument. But what does this prove? 
Any thing more than the assertion of 
the executors, which is no proof at 
all? In contradiction to all your cor- 
respondent’s proofs, as well as to the 
popular cry of those who, like him, 
know nothing at all about the matter, 
some who do know have still been 
spared, in this town and neighbour- 
hood, by the great destroyer. Here is 
Mrs. Stock, who affirms that her late 
husband paid a third of the expenses of 
the schools, and that he complained 
to her, when Mr. Raikes withdrew 
his two-thirds, on establishing a 
school in his own parish of St. Mary 
de Crypt. Here is Mrs. Griffith, who 
possesses her husband’s letter, here 
quoted, and who united with him in 
sentiment on the subject of it. Here 
is Mr. Counsel, a native gentleman of 
this place, always residing here, like 
myself more than septuagenarian, who 
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had a general acquaintance with Mr. 
Stock at the establishment of the 
schools, who has recently and stre- 
nuously advocated Mr. Stock’s claim 
in the Gloucester Journal, and is about 
to record it in its full extent in the 
** Account of Gloucester,’”? which he 
is preparing for publication. Here am 
I, who came to join Mr. Stock in the 
business of the College-school only 
three years after the founding of the 
Sunday-schools, and who frequently 
volunteered on Sunday evenings to 
give my attendance in them. Here is 
a list before me of several sexagena- 
rians, who, though young at that pe- 
riod, have through life held no other 
opinion on the subject. Here, finally, 
is the present editor of Mr. Raikes’s 
paper, the property of which was pur- 
chased by his father, who declares he 
was always taught to hold the same 
opinion. 

And now I trust there is no apo- 
logy necessary for the length and ear- 
nestness with which I have dwelt 
upon this subject. Mr. Stock’s credit 
and claim are the fair property of his 
widow and children, of which they 
are not to be robbed by the arroga- 
tions of the dead nor the clamours of 
the living. 

Mrs. Griffith possesses another let- 
ter from her late husband to the prin- 
ter of a newspaper, written at the 
same period, which is an enlarged 
copy of that in your Magazine. The 
following words are inserted in it, in 
Mr. Stock’s hand-writing: ‘ Mr. 
Stock invited Mr. Raikes to accom- 
pany him into his parish, and join in 
an endeavour to remedy the evil.’ 
Here we have Mr. Stock himself again 
asserting his claim. 

Dr. Johnstone, the physician of Bir- 
mingham, in his Life of Dr. Parr, 
vol. i. p. 129, observes that Mr. Stock 
of Gloucester suggested the method of 
instructing the poor in Sunday-schools, 
and recommended it to Mr. Raikes. 

In your Obituary for January 1804, 
vol. LxxIv. parti. p. 88, Cornelius 
will find this remark: “ It is not per- 
haps generally known that this truly 
modest divine was the first suggestor of 
the excellent plan for Sunday-schools 
throughout the kingdom, which was 
taken up and forwarded by the bene- 
volent Mr. Raikes, a respectable printer 
at Gloucester.” 


Yours, &c. Artuur B, Evans. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_— 


The Broad Stone of Honour, or the true 
Sense and Practice of Chivalry, in 
four Books, Godefridus, Tancredus, 
Morus, Orlandus. By Kenelm 
Henry Digby, Esq. 

AMONG the most remarkable, and 
at the same time the most natural 
consequences of the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, is the depreciation of what 
we may style the original wisdom of 
man; that faculty which pre-emi- 
nently belonged to the ancient philo- 
sopher, of promulgating new and 
self-invented theories, whether of 
mind or of matter. We do not, of 
course, assert that the deductions of 
the physical sciences are in any way 
dependent on the Gospel scheme ; it 
is of questions beyond the reach of 
the exact sciences that we speak, and 
here we find that the field in which 
imagination and invention of old run 
riot, and achieved what were esteem- 
ed their brightest honours, is now 
trodden dnly by the visionary or the 
sceptic ; that the boldest infidel philo- 
sopher dares no more than to doubt 
the authority of Revelation, forced to 
the humiliating confession that in such 
mmatters it is not for man to dogmatise. 
Thus then has the reception of Chris- 
tianity, and, by consequence, of the 
Mosaic account, at once destroyed the 
authority of all theoretical and, so to 
speak, independent wisdom relating 
to the visible world, how dazzling, 
specious, and ingenious soever. In 
the world of mind its effects have 
been, though perhaps hardly so pal- 
pable, equally as remarkable and ex- 
tensive. We will set out of the ques- 
tion the tone given to society, and the 
consequent adaptation of mind to ex- 
ternal circumstances, thereby, as it 
were, changing or modifying the very 
axioms of metaphysical science, for in 
this case we should involve the still 
doubtful question of innate ideas ; but 
“« Revelation is,”’ as Frederick Schlegel, 
in his ‘‘ Philosophie des Lebens,”’ as- 
serts, ‘‘fourfold—in the conscience, in 
nature, in the Scriptures, and in tradi- 
tion or the history of the world ;” 
how then has it not its influence on 
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the inductive philosophy of mind? 
Does the doctrine of an overruling 
Providence affect the social and not 
the natural man? does the abasement 
of understanding and the exaltation 
of that other subdivision of life, the 
spiritual mind, affect the social man 
alone? do the doctrines of redemp- 
tion and of a future state and, above 
all, of original sin, apply in nothing to 
the rational man? 


“The men whom deservedly we pre- 
fer to others distinguished the things 
which are discerned by the mind from 
those which are attained by the senses; 
neither taking from the senses what they 
ean yield, nor ascribing to them more 
than they can yield; but they said that 
the light of minds enabling them to learn 
all things, was the same God by whom 
all things were made.* There is nothing 
in the heroic character or annals which 
can please men whose hearts have been 
blighted, and whose souls darkened by 
that profane philosophy, as Plato terms 
it, that system of the plebeian Locke (de 
acumine agitur ejus, non de moribus); 
for all philosophers, says Cicero, are to 
be called plebeian who dissent from 
Plato and Socrates and that family: + a 
system which is ascribed by Cudworth to 
a want of consideration, or to a fond and 
sottish dotage upon corporeal sense, 
which hath so far imposed upon some, as 
to make them believe that they have not 
the least cogitation of any thing not sub- 
ject to corporeal sense, or that there is 
nothing in human understanding or con- 
ception, which was not first in bodily 
sense; a doctrine, says this profound 
thinker, highly conducive to atheism.”— 
Godefridus, p. 178. 

We are well aware that the science 
of metaphysics is apparently an inde- 
pendent science, and that it admits of 
reasoning to a certain extent mathe- 
matically close: but can it be account- 
ed satisfactory and final? is there not 
always something wanting, something 
beyond the reach of our profoundest 
inquiries ? 

“We have all of us, says Cudworth, 
wavrevice t+ (as both Plato and Aristotle 





__.* St. Augustin de Civitate Dei, 1. 
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call it), a certain presage in our minds of 
some higher good and perfection, than 
either power or knowledge. Aristotle 
himself declares, that there is asyou 7: 
xptirroy, which is Acyou aey%: for, saith 
he, Adyou aexn od Adyos GAA TH xpeirroy. 
And after quoting Plato de Repub. vi. 
he proceeds thus ; ‘in all which of Plato’s 
there seems to be little more than what 
may be experimentally found within our- 
selves; namely, that there is a certain 
life or vital and moral disposition of soul 
which is much more inwardly and tho- 
roughly satisfactory, not only than sen- 
sual pleasure, but also than all knowledge 
and speculation whatever.’ Socrates 
shows that ‘knowledge and truth have 
indeed a certain form of good, but that 
they are not themselves the summum bo- 
num, for it is something still more au- 
gust.’ ”"—Ib. 


The philosophy of the Socrates 
school, in which the science of mind 
attained its zenith, and the study of 
which, our author observes, “‘ will al- 
most lead us to the sanctuary,’”’ was 
thus the first to acknowledge its im- 
perfection ; so that at length, when, as 
Cicero says, “‘ facta est quod minimé 
Socrates probabat, ars quedam philo- 
sophie,” the leading tenet of the aca- 
demic sect became the uncertainty of 
human knowledge. Socrates gloried 
in the attainment of thus much, as 
may be seen from that reproof to the 
all-knowing and conceited sophist, in 
which he mentions his own philoso- 
phy as davAn tis kal audioBytnomos 
aorep dvap ovca.* Thus, then, every 
system, however abstractedly excel- 
lent, and logically elaborated in its 
tenets, lost itself on this side perfec- 
tion; something still remained, as we 
have said, impenetrable to all the 
acuteness of mortal vision. This in- 
definable something we may consider 
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to have been the philosophical ‘Truth,’ 
to the discovery, and not the propaga- 
tion, of which the energies of the 
mightiest spirits were devoted. Phi- 
losophy, baffled in her search, had be- 
come enervated and self-interested, 
when at length the ‘Truth’ itself ap- 
peared, and the unexpected vision 
banded against it those whose ho- 
nours and whose worldly estimation 
had arisen to them from the belief 
that they were the high priests of the 
mystery. Perhaps there is hardly any 
stronger evidence of the fact, that 
Christianity was this truth, than is to 
be derived from considering the al- 
most simultaneous operations of the 
before jarring interests of philosophy. 
In fact, they saw that ‘‘ their occupa- 
tion was gone,”’ that men would live 
in the light, though they might never 
raise their eyes to its source. What 
then? ‘‘ All the religions of Poly- 
theism were amalgamated into one 
incoherent mass. . . . This multifa- 
rious superstition and this syncretistic 
philosophy, instead of being opposed 
to one another, were blended into one 
religious system ; and the disciples of 
those speculators who had attained to 
the sublime height of monotheism, or 
trembled on the verge of atheism, be- 
came the most zealous worshippers of 
a host of innumerable gods.” ¢ Chris- 
tianity triumphed over the combina- 
tion, and Philosophy lost her repute, 
except when employed as the hand- 
maid of Religion.{ Still, however, 
were men possessed with the ‘‘ amor 
philosophandi,” though the Church 
refused to acknowledge their devices, 
or suffer that they should ingraft them 
into herself. 

“ These are the disciples of that Church 
to which indeed the pride of human phi- 





+ See an article in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, on the later Ages of Heathen 





Philosophy. The same work also contains a review of the first edition of the Broad 
Stone of Honour, written and published previous to the conversion of the author to 
Popery, and since suppressed. ‘The Review is, we believe, by Mr. Praed. 

¢ Many readers of Holy Writ are startled by the frequent mention of magic and 
witchcraft, as crimes of great enormity; but, besides the credulity with which pro- 
fessions of supernatural power were received, and their consequent generality, we 
shall readily account for the circumstance, when we consider that the acts of natural 
and theurgic magic, as is mentioned by the writer above quoted, were resorted to by 
this coalition made by Philosophy against Christianity, in order to rival the evidence 
of the latter. To a mistaken desire of counteracting these devices by additional reve- 
lations and miracles, may perhaps be ascribed the origin of the juggleries and impos- 
tures of the Romish Church. The Parliament of Toulouse in the 15th century, put 
to death more than 400 persons accused of magic. The Church could then have been 
in no danger from these persons, but as she had admitted knavery and deceit, so did 
she suffer zeal to madden into cruelty. 
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losophy will never submit, for it can com- 
prehend neither its language, that of spi- 
rits, nor its wisdom, founded in the heart 
and the harmony of nature.”—Morus, 
306. 

“In these very articles of faith there 
was no system or theory adopted by the 
Church, for this reason, that God had not 
been pleased to give an entire view of the 
plans of his mercy. . . . . She dispensed 
God’s revelation as she received it, and 
imparted a philosophy which was perfect 
only in its character of not pretending to 
have exact and perfect knowledge.”— 
Tancredus, p. 333. 

Hence it arose that philosophy 
for many centuries assumed for the 
most part the character of infidelity. 
Still its efforts to re-exalt itself were 
vain, and it continued to be a neg- 
lected and a despised thing. The 
time, however, has arrived, when it 
has discovered its vantage ground, and 
proceeds to assail man in his weakest 
point. It now makes its subtle ap- 
peal to his intelligence; it would not 
disturb his creed, but will lend its 
friendly aid to his reason, and will as- 
sist his capacity to grasp the myste- 
ries of godliness. All too earthly to 
raise the soul to the object of its 
searchings, it would bring down God 
to the sphere of finite wisdom. It 
would reverse the curse of the ser- 
pent,* and cause human understand- 
ing to walk with head proudly erect, 
while the spiritual mind shall be hum- 
bled, and faith craw] in the dust. To 
the natural philosophy of the Neolo- 
gists and the utilitarianism of the St. 
Simonians must the historic truth, at 
least in all its essentially divine cha- 
racter, and the moral legislature of 
the Scripture, succumb. When the 
St. Simonian has persuaded us that 
Revelation had no higher and holier 
aim than to subserve the progress of 
society, and finally to be nullified in the 
perfection of utilitarian theories, we 
will carelessly resign to the Neologist 
the attestation by miracle of divine 
agency, since in verity we should be-. 
lieve the end unworthy the means. It 
is as an antidote to these and the like 
opinions that we would earnestly re- 
commend the work before us. Al- 
though we will not go to the full ex- 
tent of the author of ‘‘ Guesses at 





* See Coleridge’s beautiful interpreta- 
tion of the allegory contained in the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis.—Aids to Reflec- 
tion, p. 253, Ist edition. 
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Truth,’”? when he declares that, next 
to the Bible, this is the work which 
he would most desire to see in the 
hands of his son; we would neverthe- 
less entreat all theologians, and parti- 
cularly the younger ones of our time, 
for whose aid the Church may call in 
an hour of the severest trial, to imbue 
themselves with the pervading spirit 
of this work. 

“ It is in vain that we would turn away 
our eyes. The wild and naked shores of 
life are already piled with heaps of dead, 
wretched shipwrecked bodies, victims of 
that fatal boldness which had presumed 
to adventure without a chart and without 
a pilot on the perilous ocean-stream. 
These poor bones, abandoned to devour- 
ing dogs and hungry vultures, do indeed, 
as Aischylus says, ‘ utter speechless les- 
sons.” 

“Qs obx imephev Ovntrov Svta xpy ppo- 
vel 

"YBpts yap eLavOoie’ exaproce araxov 

“Artns, Obev mayxdavtov e£apa O€pos.* 


With these sad objects around us, shall 
we suffer a few anile prejudices, a few 
subtle, or perhaps sophistical arguments, 
framed by men whose heads are too weak 
to bear the weight of learning which they 
have collected, a few hard names and abu- 
sive charges unsupported by evidence, 
mere spectres, airy phantasms, conjured 
up by some dark magician in hatred of 
the race of mortals, to drive back our 
shattered, perhaps sinking barks from 
this haven of rest and quietness, through 
which we might enter the islands of the 
happy, where our feet might once more 
tread the blue mountains, breathing peace 
and joy, this beautiful earth of the meek, 
where angels and ministers of grace walk 
and abide with man ?”— Morus, p. 289. 


Our author is one of those who has 
made religion the undisturbed basis of 
his philosophy, not raised it as the 
superstructure of his own unsubstan- 
tial imaginings. ‘‘ What philosophy 
can that be which separates itself from 
the doctrines of our holy faith?” he 
exclaims, and in this spirit he writes. 
The state of opinion loudly calls for 
men whose learning shall command 
respect and whose talent arrest atten- 
tion. Next to Frederic Schlegel (many 
readers will object to the preference), 
we consider K. Digby as the most 
efficient antagonist to “‘the school of 
those sophists who under the mask of 
liberality and superior wisdom, per- 
haps, as some Germans of superior 
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call it), a certain presage in our minds of 
some higher good and perfection, than 
either power or knowledge. Aristotle 
himself declares, that there is Adyou r: 
xptirroy, which is Aoyou aex%: for, saith 
he, Adyou &eyh ob Adyos aAAG TI xptirroy. 
And after quoting Plato de Repub. vi. 
he proceeds thus ; ‘in all which of Plato’s 
there seems to be little more than what 
may be experimentally found within our- 
selves; namely, that there is a certain 
life or vital and moral disposition of soul 
which is much more inwardly and tho- 
roughly satisfactory, not only than sen- 
sual pleasure, but also than all knowledge 
and speculation whatever.’ Socrates 
shows that ‘knowledge and truth have 
indeed a certain form of good, but that 
they are not themselves the summum bo- 
num, for it is something still more au- 
gust.’”—Ib. 


The philosophy of the Socrates 
school, in which the science of mind 
attained its zenith, and the study of 
which, our author observes, “‘ will al- 
most lead us to the sanctuary,” was 
thus the first to acknowledge its im- 
perfection; so that at length, when, as 
Cicero says, ‘facta est quod minimé 
Socrates probabat, ars quedam philo- 
sophie,” the leading tenet of the aca- 
demic sect became the uncertainty of 
human knowledge. Socrates gloried 
in the attainment of thus much, as 
may be seen from that reproof to the 
all-knowing and conceited sophist, in 
which he mentions his own philoso- 
phy as gavdAn tis kal audio Bntnomos 
aorep évap obca.* Thus, then, every 
system, however abstractedly excel- 
lent, and logically elaborated in its 
tenets, lost itself on this side perfec- 
tion; something still remained, as we 
have said, impenetrable to all the 
acuteness of mortal vision. This in- 
definable something we may consider 
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to have been the philosophical ‘Truth,’ 
to the discovery, and not the propaga- 
tion, of which the‘ energies of the 
mightiest spirits were devoted. Phi- 
losophy, baffled in her search, had be- 
come enervated and self-interested, 
when at length the ‘Truth’ itself ap- 
peared, and the unexpected vision 
banded against it those whose ho- 
nours and whose worldly estimation 
had arisen to them from the belief 
that they were the high priests of the 
mystery. Perhaps there is hardly any. 
stronger evidence of the fact, that, 
Christianity was this truth, than is to 
be derived from considering the al- 
most simultaneous operations of the 
before jarring interests of philosophy. 
In fact, they saw that “‘ their occupa- 
tion was gone,”’ that men would live 
in the light, though they might never 
raise their eyes to its source. What 
then? ‘‘ All the religions of Poly- 
theism were amalgamated into one 
incoherent mass. . . . This multifa- 
rious superstition and this syncretistic 
philosophy, instead of being opposed 
to one another, were blended into one 
religious system ; and the disciples of 
those speculators who had attained to 
the sublime height of monotheism, or 
trembled on the verge of atheism, be- 
came the most zealous worshippers of 
a host of innumerable gods.” + Chris- 
tianity triumphed over the combina- 
tion, and Philosophy lost her repute, 
except when employed as the hand- 
maid of Religion.{ Still, however, 
were men possessed with the ‘‘ amor 
philosophandi,” though the Church 
refused to acknowledge their devices, 
or suffer that they should ingraft them 
into herself. 

“ These are the disciples of that Church 
to which indeed the pride of human phi- 





* Plato. Conviv. 


+ See an article in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, on the later Ages of Heathen 
Philosophy. The same work also contains a review of the first’ edition of the Broad 
Stone of Honour, written and published previous to the conversion of the author to 


and since suppressed. 


The Review is, we believe, by Mr. Praed. 


Popery, 

t Many readers of Holy Writ are startled by the frequent mention of magic and 
witchcraft, as crimes of great enormity; but, besides the credulity with which pro- 
fessions of supernatural power were received, and their consequent generality, we 
shall readily account for the circumstance, when we consider that the acts of natural 
and theurgic magic, as is mentioned by the writer above quoted, were resorted to by 
this coalition made by Philosophy against Christianity, in order to rival the evidence 
of the latter. To a mistaken desire of counteracting these devices by additional reve- 
lations and miracles, may perhaps be ascribed the origin of the juggleries and impos- 


tures of the Romish Church. 


The Parliament of Toulouse in the 15th century, put 
to death more than 400 persons accused of m 


agic. The Church could then have been 


in no danger from these persons, but as she had admitted knavery and deceit, so did 


she suffer zeal to madden into cruelty, 
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losophy will never submit, for it can com- 


prehend neither its lan that of spi- 
rits, nor its wisdom, founded in the heart 
and the harmony of nature.”—Morus, 
306. 

“In these very articles of faith there 
was no system or theory adopted by the 
Church, for this reason, that God had not 
been pleased to give an entire view of the 
plans of his mercy. . . . . She dispensed 
God's revelation as she received it, and 
imparted a philosophy which was perfect 
only in its character of not pretending to 
have exact and perfect knowledge.”— 
Tancredus, p. 333. 


Hence it arose that philosophy 
for many centuries assumed for the 
most part the character of infidelity. 
Still its efforts to re-exalt itself were 
vain, and it continued to be a neg- 
lected and a despised thing. The 
time, however, has arrived, when it 
has discovered its vantage ground, and 
proceeds to assail man in his weakest 
point. It now makes its subtle ap- 
peal to his intelligence; it would not 
disturb his creed, but will lend its 
friendly aid to his reason, and will as- 
sist his capacity to grasp the myste- 
ries of godliness. All too earthly to 
raise the soul to the object of its 
searchings, it would bring down God 
to the sphere of finite wisdom. It 
would reverse the curse of the ser- 
pent,* and cause human understand- 
ing to walk with head proudly erect, 
while the spiritual mind shall be hum- 
bled, and faith craw] in the dust. To 
the natural philosophy of the Neolo- 
gists and the utilitarianism of the St. 
Simonians must the historic truth, at 
least in all its essentially divine cha- 
racter, and the moral legislature of 
the Scripture, succumb. When the 
St. Simonian has persuaded us that 
Revelation had no higher and holier 
aim than to subserve the progress of 
society, and finally to be nullitied in the 
perfection of utilitarian theories, we 
will carelessly resign to the Neologist 
the attestation by miracle of divine 
agency, since in yerity we should be-. 
lieve the end unworthy the means. It 
is as an antidote to these and the like 
opinions that we would earnestly re- 
commend the work before us. Al- 
though we will not go to the full ex- 
tent of the author of ‘‘ Guesses at 





* See Coleridge’s beautiful interpreta- 
tion of the allegory contained in the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis.—Aids to Reflec- 
tion, p. 253, Ist edition. 
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Truth,”’ when he declares that, next 
to the Bible, this is the work which 
he would most desire to see in the 
hands of his son; we would neverthe- 
less entreat all theologians, and parti- 
cularly the younger ones of our time, 
for whose aid the Church may call in 
an hour of the severest trial, to imbue 
themselves with the pervading spirit 
of‘this work. 

“Tt is in vain that we would turn away 
our eyes. The wild and naked shores of 
life are already piled with heaps of dead, 
wretched shipwrecked bodies, victims of 
that fatal boldness which had presumed 
to adventure without a chart and without 
a pilot on the perilous ocean-stream. 
These poor bones, abandoned to devour- 
ing dogs and hungry vultures, do indeed, 
as Aischylus says, ‘ utter speechless les- 
sons.” 

‘Qs ody tmephev Ovnriv ovra xp ppo- 

ve 

"YBpts yap é£avbov0" éxdprage oTdxou 
“Arns, O0ev mayxdavrov efapa bépos.* 
With these sad objects around us, shall 
we suffer a few anile prejudices, a few 
subtle, or perhaps sophistical arguments, 
framed by men whose heads are too weak 
to bear the weight of learning which they 
have collected, a few hard names and abu- 
sive charges unsupported by evidence, 
mere spectres, airy phantasms, conjured 
up by some dark magician in hatred of 
the race of mortals, to drive back our 
shattered, perhaps sinking barks from 
this haven of rest and quietness, through 
which we might enter the islands of the 
happy, where our feet might once more 
tread the blue mountains, breathing peace 
and joy, this beautiful earth of the meek; 
where angels and ministers of grace walk 
and abide with man?”—Morus, p. 289. 


Our author is one of those who has 
made religion the undisturbed basis of 
his philosophy, not raised it as the 
superstructure of his own unsubstan- 
tial imaginings. ‘‘ What philosophy 
can that be which separates itself from 
the doctrines of our holy faith?’’ he 
exclaims, and in this spirit he writes. 
The state of opinion loudly calls for 
men whose learning shall command 
respect and whose talent arrest atten-: 
tion. Next to Frederic Schlegel (many 
readers will object to the preference), 
we consider K. Digby as the most 
efficient antagonist to ‘‘the school of 
those sophists who under the mask of 
liberality and superior wisdom, per- 
haps, as some Germans of superior 
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insight imto the designs of Chris- 
tianity, would dilute and neutralize 
and explain away all particular doc- 
trines, till at length they would ini- 
tiate us in mysteries like those of the 
Gnostic heretics of old, where we 
should be taught “nihil credere et 
omnia facere licere.”* It is not that 
Digby has stood forth to combat par- 
ticular antiscriptural doctrines, but 
that the whole tenour of his writings 
prepares the mind to resist them. 

We are well aware that in taking 
this view of the “‘ Broad Stone of Ho- 
nour,” we do not give our readers a 
competent notion of the whole con- 
tents of the work. Within the limits 
of the most extended review it were 
impossible to do so. The author has 
derived his plan from Burton; and in 
treating of Chivalry, has brought to 
bear upon his subject an extent of 
reading which we scarcely ever re- 
member to have seen equalled. He 
has collected matter of instruction and 
interest for the antiquary, while the 
most profound of our divines will find 
in him an adversary with whom they 
could not but glory to break a lance. 
They will find genius, learning, elo- 
quence, and enthusiasm arrayed in 
the defence of what have been long 
deemed exploded prejudices, and of a 
faith which the wisdom of our ances- 
tors has justly pronounced corrupt and 
abominable. In spite, however, of all 
its charms and all its claims on our 
consideration, we do not consider the 
work in any respect as dangerous. 
Digby is no Jesuit; his is a guileless 
soul, and a truly Catholic creed. 

‘The man may be living without the 
church, but it does not necessarily follow 
that he is without its communion; he 
may have been taught to repeat a different 
profession of faith, but it does not follow 
that he lives consistently with its spirit, 
that he has followed all its steps, and 
drawn the logical inferences, and resisted 
the voice of Nature and old traditionary 
pious feelings, and that God has not in- 
fused into his heart a higher wisdom, and 
has not drawn him into union and fellow- 
ship with the Church.”—-Morus, p. 290. 


No where does he insist or dwell 
upon the more glaring superstitions 
and absurdities which disgrace the 
Romish Church ; and around such 
doctrines and observances, rejected by 
the reformed religion, as he does de- 
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fend he throws a spirituality and a 
poetry of feeling which prove to us.at 
once that the reformers were the wiser 
and the more discriminating. ' For 
Scripture affords us no warrant’ to 
suppose that the collective body of be- 
lievers were to be excluded from the 
full participation of any one of the 
beauties of holiness. But to say that 
Christians in general, the poor and 
the uneducated, could see through 
this medium of poetry and almost ro- 
mantic sensibility, those things which 
can alone be defended from such a 
view, is a manifest absurdity. 


“TI shall never forget one evening 
when I beheld the procession of the 
blessed Sacrament from a College of the 
Jesuits at St. Aicheul near Amiens, It 
was a lovely summer’s evening, and there 
must have been twenty thousand people 
in the fields to accompany it. Each of 
the students carried a little banner sur- 
mounted with a cross. There you saw 
the Labarum and its motto, ‘ In hoc signo 
vinces.’ Fifty acolythes at short inter- 
vals cast up their silver censers, and scat- 
tered roses and other flowers. The priests 
were in their richest vestments, which 
shone with double splendour as gilded by 
the setting sun. On passing through a 
little village, the poor people had cut 
down branches from the trees and strew- 
ed them in the way. After going through 
fields of corn, they descended upon a little 
green pasture, one side bounted by the 
blue waters of the Somme, and the other 
the side of a gentle flowering hill. 

ear the edge of the river an altar was 
erected. But what no painter could re- 
present was the effect at the final bene- 
diction from a high altar, which being 
placed at the western extremity of a rising 
ground, appeared to be raised into a 
golden sky. Then, as the eye was direct- 
ed to that quarter of the heavens which 
the sun, though already set below the 
earth, still lighted up, the priests and aco- 
lythes ascending the steps of the altar, 
seemed to be going up into the regions of 
the blessed, whose dwelling was in that 
light ; and the solemn benediction to de- 
scend from that heaven resplendent with all 
beauty and joy, upon. thts innocent assem 
bly, the flower of the youth of France.” — 
Tancredus, p. 358. 


The work abounds in passages of 
equal splendour with the above, nor 
do we mean to assert that, were the 
perception of beauty and the power of 
abstraction equally inherent in all na- 
tures, many of the services of the 
Romish Church might not be emi- 
nently conducive to devotional piety. 
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As it is, they lack simplicity. There 
is too much of mere pomp, too much 
of mummery, to excite more than the 
vacant stare of the sight-seeking mul- 
titude. The simple, and to us almost 
discordant, notes of the pibroch are 
enough to awaken the phlegmatic 
Scotch to deeds of unexampled mar- 
tial daring. And we well know that 


“ death doth stand 
Amid the thunders of the reckless drum, 
And = loud scorn of fifes, ashamed and 
umb ;” 


while the superb artificial melody of 
the military band, is adapted only to 
the vanities of the parade. 

Again, the reader will discover at 
the first glance, that the author’s views 
of society are, however originally ad- 
mirable, in many instances carried to 
an excess which leads us to pronounce 
them visionary and impracticable ; in 
fact, that in so far as his philosophy 
treats of the Church as contained in 
the Scripture, heaven-born and Ca- 
tholic, it is the philosophy of a vigo- 
rous and healthy mind, independent 
of any shackles but such as are of di- 
vine imposition: but that—no sooner 
does it attempt the advocation of error, 
than, rather than resort to sophistry 
and evasion, it is made to extend its 
flights so high as to weaken its wings, 
and to spread a dizziness and indis- 
tinctness before its vision. The fol- 
lowing passage is one amoag many in 
which the reasoning, if there be any, 
is so illogical, and the connexion of 
what are meant for cause and effect, 
so extraordinary, that they carry with 
them their own reply. 

“ Behold, then, you who think that the 
religion most opposed to this widely 
spreading system was ‘ corrupted Chris- 
tianity,’ behold the effects and the natu- 
ral results of your new discipline. It is 
long ago, indeed, since the seed was 
sown, but it is an historical fact that men 
were warned at the time; and were told 
that this is the sight which now appals and 
sickens your heart, this very philosophy, 
this abandonment of all religion and of all 
morality, is what you would have to reap. 
You pulled down harmless pictures and 
images in churches, and your own Cud- 
worth soon had to declare that men ‘set 
up idols in their hearts.’ You quarrelled 
with painted glass (that is, with a reli- 
gion which, following the wisdom of na- 
ture, provided for the wants of the ima- 
gination,) and he soon told you that men 
made no scruple of staining their souls 
with lust, corruption, and idolatry. You 
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abolished the old procession in honour of 
Teligion to beseech the pardon or the 
blessing of God, and you were soon con- 
strained to witness the sophists’ proces- 
sion, where, as Socrates said, ‘ Insolence 
and anarchy, and extravagance and shame- 
less impudence are carried along splen- 
didly crowned, and attended by an im- 
mense choir lauding and extolling; call- 
ing insolence good breeding; anarchy, 
freedom ; extravagance, generosity; and 
shameless impudence, a manly spirit.’ * 
You condemned the warm-hearted, gene- 
rous, and holy knights, because they mix- 
ed up religion with all the labours and 
speculations and amusements of life, and 
your own Jeremy Taylor gives you rea- 
son to fear that now your cold, decorous, 
well-bred, enlightened followers, have 
ceased to be Christians; at’ least, he as- 
sures you that if they do not apprehend 
and greedily suck in the precepts of this 
holy discipline, as aptly as merchants do 
discourse of gain, or farmers a fair har- 
vest, they have nothing but the name of 
Christians; but they are no more such 
really than mandrakes are men, or sponges 
are living creatures.’ ”—Morus, 322. 
The book, we repeat, is not a dan- 
gerous book, because its errors are 
palpable ; they stand boldly forth, and 
he that is competent may see his way 
to grapple with them. The work can 
never become ‘attritus pollice vulgi ;’ 
the taste must be highly cultivated, 
the judgment sound, and the learning 
greater than ordinary, that can realise 
any enjoyment from these volumes; 
while readers possessing these quali- 
fications will not fail to have within 
themselves an antidote to all that the 
contain of false or fanciful. The lead- 
ing mistake of the work, and that to 
which all its errors may ultimately be 
attributed, we esteem to be a too blind 
and unqualified admiration of anti- 
quity, to the too great disparagement 
of ‘the moderns.’ That our author is 
profoundly read in the literature of 
the Middle Ages, we have ‘before ob- 
served, but that he has read in a 
strictly impartial spirit, we deny and 
regret; for it is this circumstance 
alone that in any degree detracts from 
his otherwise transcendent merits. 
Fairly to have entered upon his com- 
parison between the ‘ Ages of Faith,’ 
as he styles them, and these latter 
days, he should in the first place have 
considered that, as in the one instance 
he derived his knowledge solely from 
books, so in the other his personal 
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experience and the prejudices origi- 
nating therein, should be strictly set 
out of the account; and even then he 
should have weighed ‘ the moderns’ 
against the writers of those ages, only 
with respect to their theological works. 
He will not insist that it is any ar- 
gument in favour of the superior godly 
tendency of those early times, that 
their literature was for the most part 
dedicated to the service of the Church, 
because he will acknowledge that the 
case could not have been otherwise, 
so long as education was the mono- 
poly of the priesthood. We grant 
that the “‘ Clergy did not preach upon 
keeping accounts, and the way to suc- 
ceed in life, upon attention to busi- 
ness, and the comfort of having lived 
decently, and of having a good charac- 
ter; but they preached on the four 
ends of man, on the delay of conver- 
sion, on the sacraments, on the com- 
mands of the decalogue, on the laws 
of the Church, on the mysteries of 
faith, on deadly sin.” * But do they 
now otherwise? Let him compare 
the spirit of the great and received 
divines of the English Church with 
that of the sainted men whom he so 
profoundly and so worthily venerates ; 
and having done so, let him declare in 
candour whether in the sincere fer- 
vour of religious zeal, in unflinching 
denunciations of all ungodliness, in 
unwarped enthusiasm, and fresh and 
vigorous philosophical feeling, in sound 
learning, the graces of composition, 
and manly eloquence, these men may 
not be set side by side with any of 
the most hallowed names which the 
Romish Church delights to magnify. 


—- O-- 


Histoire des Gaulois, depuis les tems 
les plus reculés jusqu’a Uentiére sou- 
mission de la Gaule a la domination 
Romaine. Par Amedée Thierry. 3 
vols. 8vo. [1828.] 


THERE are two writers of the 
name of Thierry, who have devoted 
their pen to history. The one (Au- 
gustin) is known by Letters on French 
History, and by a work on the inva- 
sion of England by the Normans, 
which, although it evinces too great a 
fondness for system, combines various 
subjects advantageously, and is highly 
interesting for its narrative. The other 
(Amedée) is author of the volumes 
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which are now before us. Whether 
these two persons are related, as their 
name seems to indicate, we cannot 
say; but at all events their style is so 
similar, and there is so close a re- 
semblance between their views, as 
well as their method, that we may 
fairly presume them to have studied 
together, and to have adopted the 
same ideas. 

A History of the Gauls is a new 
and happy project, for which we are 
perhaps indebted to national par- 
tiality. Hitherto they have only been 
treated as appendages to Rome, just 
as Sicily is always considered in con- 
nection with Italy, and the destinies 
of Ireland have involved her transac- 
tions with those of Britain. In the 
same way Persia has always been 
placed alongside of Greece, till the 
valuable work of Sir John Malcolm 
(which has not yet been sufficiently 
appreciated), gave her a separate ex- 
istence. But a history of Gaul, 
taken only in connection with that of 
Rome; would hardly tempt us out of 
the pages of Ferguson and Hooke; 
and we confess, that at the first an- 
nouncement of such a work, in three 
volumes, we were astonished, and 
could not imagine from whence the 
materials were to be supplied. A pe- 
rusal however has undeceived and gra- 
tified us; the book is one which ought 
to have a place in every extensive li- 
brary, and in fact, those who neglect 
to read it will remain almost ignorant 
of European history, except the Greek 
and the Roman. Far from treating 
the subject as a branch of Rome, M. 
Thierry makes it remount to the earliest 
times, traces the different branches of 
the great Keltic family, connects the 
Gauls in almost every generation with 
the civilised world, and certainly leaves 
them in a more estimable position 
than they have usually occupied in 
history. 

In the first volume, the earlier mi- 
grations of the Gallic and Kimric races 
are discussed, the settlement of Gaul- 
ish tribes in Italy, the siege of Rome, 
and the consequent wars, the invasion 
of Greece, the establishment in Asia 
Minor, the service of Gaulish troops 
under Pyrrhus and the Carthaginians, 
the wars of Annibal, the last contests 
of the Cisalpine Gauls with the Ro- 
mans, and the affairs of Galatia. 

The second volume contains a de- 
scription of Transalpine Gaul at the 
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time of its first encounters with the 
Roman power, a copious account of 
Marseilles, the gradual encroachments 
of the Romans in Gaul, the invasion 
of the Teutonic and Kimric tribes, the 
support afforded to the Marian party 
by the Gauls, the conspiracy of Cati- 
line in connection with the Allobroges, 
the migration of the Helvetians, which 
introduces the wars of Julius Cesar, 
and his history till the first descent 
upon Britain. 

The third volume includesthe British 
and Gallic wars to their conclusion, 
the administration of Cesar, the po- 
licy of Augustus in reducing Gaul, 
the revolutions of Sacrovir and Julius 
Florus, the conquest of Britain, and 
the literary and political state of Gaul 
under the empire, to the death of the 
mock Cesar Sabinus, A.D. 79. 

We have been particular in giving 
a summary of the work, that our 
readers may know of what materials 
it is composed. The best portions 
strike us to be the invasion of Greece, 
and the reduction of Gaul by Augus- 
tus, whose policy in weaning the 
people from druidism by means of 
polytheism is well detailed. Occa- 
sionally, however, the author is too 
systematic in his views; but what au- 
thor is not, who has any system in 
his eye? The most tedious part is 
certainly the wars of Julius Cesar, 
which in Latin we should be sorry to 
have curtailed, but which in any other 
language require being considerably 
abridged ; for the narrative is here 
weakened by prolixity, while in other 
parts it is animated. This perhaps 
must be pardoned in a Gaul, who na- 
turally thinks he cannot say too much 
about his ancestors; but the book is 
calculated to interest other nations, 
and may therefore cost a small sacri- 
fice to be fitted for their perusal. The 
history of Galatia tapers off too soon ; 
we expected a good acount of Deio- 
tarus instead of a solitary notice; but 
to balance this, there is an excellent 
section on Marseilles, which has hi- 
therto been thought unworthy of a 
special history. Perhaps the author 
has not distinguished sufficiently the 
German or Teutonic from the Gaulish 
or Keltic race; but Pinkerton is dead, 
and we are not aware that the dif- 
ference will be contested so fiercely by 
any one else. 

We may now make some remarks 
on particular passages. 
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Vol. i. p. 34. It is said that the’ 
Kimmerii inhabited caves which they 
called argil, of which M. Thierry finds 
an etymological confirmation in the 
Welsh argel, a covert. The banks of 
the Loire and Garonne are still inha- 
bited in this way, holes resembling 
houses being cut in the rock by the 
peasantry, and a curious sight it makes 
to the tourist. 

P. 99. He doubts the combat of 
Manlius with the gigantic Gaul. 
There is however a circumstance which 
tends to confirm it, and that is the 
collar the Gaul wore, and which earned 
for Manlius the name of Torquatus. 

It is evident that the Gaul was an 
Eurdorchawd, or one who wore the 
golden wreath, which was the distin- 
guishing mark of Keltic chieftains, 
and to which Aneurin the bard alludes 
in the passage versified by Gray : 

, “ every neck 

Chains of regal honours deck, 

Wreath’d in many a golden link.” 


P. 227. Should not Gall be Galt ? 
else the Greek would be 'aAAos instead 
of T'adaros. 

P. 292. M. Thierry considers An-' 
nibal to have commanded a Gaulish 
rather than a Carthaginian army, since 
most of his soldiers were Gauls, and 
that after the battle of Cannz his re- 
verses were in a great measure owing 
to the inferiority of the recruits drawn 
from the south of Italy (p. 299). 

P. 353. Tournefort’s inscription 
found at Angora, gives a Gallo-grecian 
name, KapdaxvAaa. This seems to be 
the feminine of Caracul, which occurs 
in Ossian. 

P. 388. There is a strange mistake 
in the translation from 1 Macc. viii. 1. 
Instead of Judas, the person, M. Thierry 
puts Judah the nation, Juda a entendu 
le nom de Rome, et le bruit de sa puissance. 

Vol. ii. p. 35. The author proposes 
to read Namnite for Samnite,* in a 
passage of Strabo, b.4. In the Notice 
sur les Villes du Departement de Loire 
Inférieure, published at Nantes in 
1825, there is a curious passage on 
this subject, underthe head of ANcENIs. 

«“ On s’accorde généralement a regarder 
cette ville comme trés-ancienne. Denis 
le Periegéte et d'autres géographes la 
font capitale d’une colonie d’Amnites, 
ancien peuple d’Italie, dont le pays s’ap- 
pelait Samnium. Strabon parle de peuples 
qui habitaient la Gaule, et qu'il appelle 





* «© Quelques-uns lisent Namnitz.” 
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Samnite. Ii dit que leurs femmes se re- 
tiraient dans une ile du bas de la Loire, 
ov elles avaient un temple consacré a 
Bacchus leur principale divinité. Strabon 
ne dit pas precisement ob restaient ces 
Samnites; quelques géographes modernes, 
se fondant sur ce que Denis Periegete y 
met une colonie d’Amnites ou de Sam- 
nites Italiens, ont pensé avec vraisem- 
blance que ce pourrait bien étre Ancenis, 
Strabon raconte, au sujet de ces femmes 
Samnites, que tous les ans, 4 un jour 
marqué, elles étaient la converture de ce 
temple, qu’elles recouvraient le méme 
jour avant le coucher du soleil. Dans 
leurs cérémonies, chaque femme portait un 
fardeau, et si quelqu’un laissait tomber le 
sien, celles qui l’accompagnaient se jet- 
taient sur elle, la déchiraient, la mettaient 
en picces, et portaient au temple de Bac- 
chus les membres épars de l’infortunée, 
avec des cris horribles, qui ne cessaient 
qu’avec leur fureur. Strabon ajoute qu’il 
ne se passait pas d’année que quelqu’une 
ne subit la loi. 

«<M. Travers explique ce fait allégo- 
riquement. II pense que les femmes des 
Samnites habitaient Vile de Bouin, ou 
quelqu’ autre ile du bas de la Loire. 
Tandis que leurs maris s’occupaient de 
la chasse et de la guerre, elles travaillai- 
ent 4 la culture du froment, surtout a la 
fabrication du sel. ‘ Ces femmes, dit-il, 
découvraient, 4 un certain jour de l’an- 
née, ce qui leur restait de l’ancien‘sel, sur 
lequel elles amoncelaient le nouveau, et 
le recouvraient le méme jour. Elles le 
portaient sur la téte, comme en fait en- 
core aujourd’hui, par des sentiers étroits 
et glissans; et si quelqu’une venait a 
tomber et a renverser son fardeau, les 
autres, pour détourner de dessus elles le 
mauyais présage, la mettaient impitoy- 
ablement en piéces. De 1a vient la su- 
perstition qu’on ne peut renverser le sel a 
table, qu'il n’arrive malheur 4 quelqu’un 
de la compagnie.’ 

« Enfin, selon Strabon, aucun homme 
ne pouvait entrer dans cette ile; mais les 
femmes allaient trouver leurs maris sur le 
continent, passaient quelque tems avec 
eux, et retournaient ensuite dans leur 
ile.”—p. 174. 


M. Thierry considers that these 
women were a college of priestesses, 
who lived apart from their husbands. 
The custom alluded to has never been 
satisfactorily explained, and perhaps 
Strabo’s information is itself incorrect. 

Vol. iii. p. 59. He mentions that 
Cesar wrote his letters in Greek cha- 
racters, that they might not be under- 
stood if they happened to be inter- 
cepted. Does not this tend to dis- 
credit the supposed inscription of Chyn- 
donax, said to have been found near 
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Dijon in 1598. Its history is curious. 
In a vineyard belonging to M. Guene- 
bauld, a physician, was discovered a 
monument of stone, bearing this in- 
scription in Greek: “In the grove of 
Mithra, this tomb covers the body of 
Chyndonax, the High Priest. Retire, 
impious man, for the gods know how 
to protect my ashes.”” The proprietor 
published a tract of two hundred pages 
in 4to. entitled Le Reveil de Chyndo- 
naz, Dijon, 1621. Chyndonax was 
immediately made a Druid and a Kel- 
tic chief, his name was inserted in 
biographical dictionaries, and the in- 
scription was received as a proof that 
the Gauls used Greek characters. Ca- 
saubon came from Geneva expressly 
to see this tomb; the president De 
Thou wanted to purchase it, but the 
proprietor parted with it to Cardinal 
Richelieu, in exchange for the post of 
Bailli to the Abbey of Citeaux. After 
the Cardinal’s death, it became the 
property of Gaston, Duc of Orleans, 
The abbé Le Boeuf declares that he 
afterwards saw it, in the yard of a 
Curate at Versailles, where it was 
used as a trough.* 

P. 262. Ville-julienne, a name com- 
mon to many places in France, implies 
that the inhabitants formerly put them- 
selves under the patronage of Julius 
Cesar. The same is the case when 
Julien is a family name, the ancestors 
having become his clients. 

The preface is devoted to a survey 
of the different races mentioned in the 
history, Basque, Gallic, Kimric, &c. 

We may justly object to this bom- 
bastic paragraph (p. vi.), Elle enléve la 
Macédoine aux veilles phalanges d’ Alex- 
andre, since Alexander died B.C, 323, 
while the earliest invasion of Greece 
happened in 280, so that if any of 
Alexander’s soldiers were then living, 
they were in extreme old age. The 
author builds much on etymology, but 
his etymologies sometimes vary ; in- 
deed we have always thought them like 
wire, which may be lengthened or not 
as suits one’s convenience. The fol- 
lowing contrast of the Kelts and Ro- 
mans is well conceived and well 
worded : 

“ C’est partout le combat inégal de 
Vesprit militaire, ardent, héroique, mais 
simple et grossier, contre le méme esprit 
discipliné et persévérant.”—p. viii. 





* Siécles Littéraires, by M. Sabatier 
de Castres, vol. ii. art. Guenebauld. 
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In adopting a Keltic instead of a 
Latin nomenclature, he has sacrificed 
elegance to what he conceives to be 
correctness ; but little confidence can 
be put in the reductions of Roman 
sounds to Gaulish orthography. How- 
ever, this is creditable to the author’s 
diligence, though an Index Celticus 
would have been better. For research, 
it is impossible to praise him too 
highly ; every source of information, 
classical, national, or local, has been 
investigated; and the result is, that he 
has brought together a mass of infor- 
mation which few could believe to 
have existed. Perhaps the best spe- 
cimen of his industry and ingenuity is 
the passage in which he discusses the 
identity of the Tyrian Hercules : 

“ Une antique tradition passée d’ Asie 
en Gréce et en Italie, od n’étant plus 
comprise elle se défigura, parlait de voyages 
accomplis dans tout lOccident par le 
dieu tyrien, Hercule; et d’un premier 
age de civilisation, que les travaux du 
dieu avaient fait luire sur la Gaule... 
Quiconque réfléchit 4 l'amour de Vanti- 
quité orientale pour les symboles, cesse 
de voir dans Hercule phénicien un per- 
sonnage purement fabuleux, ou une pure 
abstraction poétique. Le dieu né a Tyr 
le jour méme de sa fondation, protecteur 
inséparable de cette ville od sa statue est 
enchainée dans les tems de périls publics ; 
voyageur intrépide, posant et reculant 
tour a tour les bornes du monde; fonda- 
teur des villes tyriennes; conquérant de 
pays subjugués par les armes tyriennes ; 
un tel dieu n’est autre en réalité que le 
peuple qui exécuta ces grandes choses; 
cest le génie tyrien personnifié et déifié, 
secant Le détail des courses d’Hercule en 
Gaule confirme pleinement ce fait gene- 


“ C’est A Pembouchure du Rhéne que 
la tradition orientale fait arriver d’abord 
Hercule ; c’est prés de 14 quelle lui fait 
soutenir un premier et terrible combat. 
Assailli 4 Timproviste par Albion et 
Ligur, enfans de Neptune, il a bientét 
épuisé ses fléches, et va succomber; 
lorsque Jupiter envoie du ciel, une pluie 
de pierres; Hercule les ramasse, et, avec 
leur aide, parvient a repousser ses enne- 
mis. Le fruit de cette victoire est la 
fondation dela ville de Nemausus (Nimes), 
a laquelle un de ses compagnons ou de 
ses enfans donne sqn nom. Il serait dif- 
ficile de ne pas reconnaitre sous ces 
détails mythologiques le récit d’un com- 
bat livré par des montagnards de la céte,* 
aux colons phéniciens, dans les champs 





.  * Alpici and Ligures, 
Gent. Maa. October, 1832. 
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de la Craw, sur la rive gauche du Rhéne 
non loin de son embouchure; combat dans 
lequel les cailloux, qui s’y trouvent accu- 
mulés en si prodigieuse quantité, auraient 
servi de munitions aux frondeurs pheni- 


‘ciens. 


“ Vainqueur de ses rédoutables enne- 
mis, le dieu appelle autour de lui les 
peuplades indigénes éparses dans les bois; 
hommes de toute tribu, de toute nation, 
de toute race, accourent a l’envi pour par- 
ticiper 4 ses bienfaits. Ces bienfaits 
sont l’enseignement des premiers arts et 
Yadoucissement des meeurs. Lui-méme 
il leur construit des villes, il leur apprend 
a labourer la terre; par son influence 
toute-puissante, les immolations d’étran- 
gers sont abolies; les lois deviennent 
moins inhospitaliers et plus sages; enfin 
les tyrannies, c’est-a-dire lautorité absolue 
des chefs de tribu et des chefs militaires, 
sont détruites et font place a des gouver- 
nemens aristocratigues, constitution fa- 
vorite du peuple phénicien. Tel est le 
caractére constant des conquétes de I’ Her- 
cule tyrien en Gaule, comme dans tout 
l Occident. 

« Si nous continuons a suivre sa marche, 
nous le voyons, aprés avoir civilisé le 
midi de la Gaule, s’avancant dans l’inté- 
rieur par les vallées du Rhéne et de la 
Saéne. Mais un nouvel ennemi l’arréte, 
c’est Tauristre, montagnard farouche et 
avide qui ravage la plaine, désole les routes 
et détruit tout le fruit des travaux bien- 
faisans du dieu; Hercule court l’attaquer 
dans son repaire et le tue. [Taurisci.] 
Il pose alors sans obstacle les fondemens 
de la ville d’Alésia, sur le territoire 
éduen....Avant son depart, continuent 
les mythologues, Hercule voulut laisser 
de sa gloire un monument imperissable. 
* Les dieux le contemplerent fendant les 
nuages et brisant les cimes glacées des 
Alpes.’+ La route dont on lui attribue 
ici la construction, et 4 laquelle son nom 
fut attaché, est celle-la méme que nous 
mentionnions tout a l'heure comme un 
ouyrage des Pheniciens, et qui conduisait 
de la céte gauloise en Italie, par le Col 
de Tende.”—vol. i. p. 21-26. 

M. Thierry assigns B. C. 1200 to 
900, as the date of these events. 

Having thus closely examined this 
history, we lay it down with the con- 
sciousness of having given an impar- 
tial judgment. It is not altogether 
free from those details and expressions 
which unfit many a history from be- 
ing a lady’s book, and which the mo- 
dern French writers are by no means 





+ Scindentem nubes, frangentemque 
ardua montis bs 
Spectarunt Superi......Sil. Ital. b. iii. 
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careful enough to exclude. If they 
like to Iessen the value of their own 
works, they are the losers, but still 
Wwe are sorry to set a seal on a book 
that would otherwise be interesting. 
And may this hint have its use. 


—_— 


History of Charlemagne— Sketch of 
France from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to the Rise of the Carlovin- 
gian Dynasty. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. pp. 510. 


THIS volume, though perfect in it- 
self, is the first of a series by which it 
is intended to illustrate France in the 
lives of her great men. How often 
and how well this principle has been 
acted upon, though not often avow- 
ed, is obvious to all. The times in 
which a man of any publicity lives, 
are so naturally interwoven with his 
story, as often to obtain the best evi- 
dence from his existence; from that 
of the great they are inseparable; so 
that History is more indebted to Bio- 
graphy than her dignity is often will- 
ing to own. 

Such is the characteristic of the 
present work, and the person and 
period are both of great interest and 
importance. The former appears to 
be in some degree sacrificed to the 
latter; as Eginhard, something like the 
Philip de Comines of this story, and 
often quoted, would certainly have 
furnished much personal anecdote. 
But the industry and talent of the au- 
thor in the more recondite part of his 
subject, are such as to justify the sa- 
crifice, and thus perhaps confer more 
value on its history. He has certainly 
avoided the beaten track of popu- 
larity, while he furnishes amusement 
as well as instruction. 

The period, including an historical 
introduction (which we collect from 
the author’s “ advertisement,” will 
connect each succeeding volume,) 
comprises in dates from A.D. 476 to 
814, never before treated with similar 
attention. Of these years Charlemagne 
immediately occupies but 72,the amount 
of his existence; but the remainder is 
necessary to a due understanding of 
the times to which he was born, and 
to his future career. It furnishes more- 
over, a somewhat luminous though 
brief view of perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary interval in the history of the 
world ; though it immediately applies 
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only to the single Roman province of 
Gaul, and its relations. 

Rome, after long decline, from the 
very consequences of its high civiliza- 
tion, luxury and corruption, “‘ with 
heaviest sound a giant-statue fell.” 
Her favourite province, which had 
justly shared in the evils arising from 
the irruptions of the barbarian hordes 
of the north, can hardly be said to 
have equally fallen, from the influence 
of Christianity, which, in a form that 
assimilated itself greatly to Ethnic 
customs and manners, obtained prose- 
lytes, preserved a certain degree of 
order, and furnished in turn protec- 
tion to the Romans that remained 
within it. The Salian tribe of the 
Francs from Germany, having pecu- 
liarly become incorporated with the 
Roman armies during the endeavours 
of Julian to uphold the empire, and 
being less migratory than the others, 
ultimately became masters of all Gaul, 
giving to it their general name, and 
that of salique to the law which, aris- 


ing from their military tenure, still go- 


verns the French succession to the 
throne. 

Of the monarchs that arose in 
France from this origin, Mr. James is 
too judicious to follow the early ro- 
mances, which, like our own, are still 
entertained by the French. Child-eric 
and the golden bees on his tomb, his 
son Clovis, and their successors, with 
their leudes and fideles, origin of the 
present nobility, their counts and 
maires of the palace, palatines or pala- 
dins, have, however, their history and 
their anecdotes; some of which may 
be compared with facts in our highly 
civilized times, human nature being 
always the same; so also the race of 
sluggard kings (les rois faineans) ; and 
Charles Martel, the victorious and ta- 
lented minister, who acted as king in 
their place, and whose son Pepin, by 
the aid of the church, became the 
founder of a race of kings. The de- 
tails are sketched by the author with 
brevity and perspicuity,—the muta- 
tions of language mentioned are only 
those which naturally occurred in 
every country that had been a pro- 
vince of Rome. 

Thus sprang one destined to be not 
merely “‘ the greatest man of the mid- 
dle ages,” but the originator of a new 
Rome, under the influence of a reli- 
gion quite adapted to its habits and 
customs, and the prototype of him of 
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our own age, who, after emulating the 
rule of Greece and Rome, was dissa- 
tisfied till he obtained the crown of 
Charlemagne. 

Here the author enters upon his 
subject entirely con amore, yet with 
sufficient discretion. The time and 
place of birth of his hero is uncertain, 
his mother Bertha is kindly and justly 
defended, and his own dawning intel- 
lect, under her care, and “‘ the educa- 
tion of circumstances,” duly appre- 
ciated. After witnessing the consum- 
mation of the glory of his race in the 
person of his father, he burst at once 
upon his own. 

His first entrance on the world was 
at twelve years of age, as representa- 
tive of his father, upon an occasion 
which had become one of the highest 
importance, the introduction of the 
reigning pontiff ; whose see, after aid- 
ing the settlement of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, had fallen into danger, and 
required aid in return. Hence follow- 
ed a new coronation of Pepin in the 
church of St. Denis, in which Charles 
(who afterwards earned the blended 
cognomen of magnus) and Carloman 
were crowned with their parents. On 
the death of Pepin, both sons succeed- 
ed to the most powerful sovereignty 
after that of the Roman empire ; the 
division gave rise to public disputes 
between the brothers which were ar- 
ranged by their mother Bertha, equally 
beloved of both. The death of Carlo- 
man in 771, left Charlemagne sole 
monarch of France. 

For all the numerous intervening 
circumstances, including wars after 
the fashion of the time, the courtly 
intrigues, the children, marriages, and 
divorce of Charlemagne, and very in- 
teresting opinions and historical no- 
tices, we must refer to the work it- 
self. So also indeed with respect to 
the subsequent fluctuations in his at- 
tempts in Germany, and his: interest- 
ing passage across the highest Alps to 
Italy. Inthe last respect, however, it 
may be observed that the author gives 
the palm above Hannibal and Napo- 
leon to Charlemagne, the one posess- 
ing the resources of ancient art, the 
other the expedients of modern science, 
while he possessed neither. This, if 
we were disposed to objection, is the 
point we should assume, because we 
know that in military affairs, though 
a “mighty mind” may effect won- 
ders, they are not effected without 
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materials; and from the position of 
Charlemagne, as we understand it, 
we should decidedly think he had 
something of ancient art with a new 
science of his own creation, as indeed 
hereafter appears. Nor are we quite 
satisfied with the brief mention of his 
uncle Duke Bernard, whose passage 
over the tremendous mountain for- 
merly dedicated to Jupiter (mons Jovis), 
gave to it, it seems, the name which 
it bears to this day, though with the 
appellation of Sainé Ought not 
Mount Cenis, by the same rule, to be 
called that of St. Charles ? 

However, the expedition was suc- 
cessful at Verona; the widow and 
children of his deceased brother, who 
had excited war against him, fell into 
the hands of Charlemagne, of whose 
treatment we are left to judge from 
his general character, not always a 
safe criterion. Italy was nearly now 
at his feet, and he determined in the 
patrician character of Exarch, which 
his father had re-united to Italy, and 
which the people had before named 
him, to make at Easter a splendid 
progress to Rome, which prepared to 
receive him with equal grace. ‘‘ Since 
the days of her ancient splendour,” 
says the author, ‘‘ never had Rome 
beheld such a sight as entered her 
gates with the monarch of the Franks.” 

Mr. James’s description is equally 
splendid. We shall only borrow from 
it that of the person of his hero, for 
which it furnishes an opportunity ; it 
is also a specimen of his style: (p. 178, 
&c.) 

« Above the ordinary height of man, 
Charlemagne was a giant in his stature 
as in his mind; but the graceful and easy 
proportion of all his limbs spoke the 
combination of wonderful activity with 
immense strength, and pleased while it 
astonished. His countenance was as 
striking as his figure; and his broad high 
forehead, his keen and flashing eye, and 
bland unwrinkled brow, offered a bright 
picture wherein the spirit of physiognomy, 
natural to all men, might trace the expres- 
sion of a powerful intellect and a benevo- 
lent heart.” 


Some hypothetical matter follows, 
as to friendship consolidated by this 
visit towards the Pope, and the great 
sensibility of Charlemagne on the oc- 
casion, but this is quickly followed by 
a declaration, that he never ceased 
“to use the supreme power first as 
patrician, and afterwards as Emperor, 
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from his arrival in Italy to the close of 
his life and reign.’’ Something very 
like an unjustifiable use of it is also 
added, when Pope Adrian was evi- 
dently compelled to accompany the 
title of friend by that of vassal, as he 
was afterwards that of suppliant. 

Pavia soon fell, when Charlemagne 
adopted as his crown the iron circle of 
Lombardy, and established, we think, 
his best claim to moderation in vic- 
tory. A Saxon war, with some de- 
fections in Italy, again roused him, 
but did not interrupt him from render- 
ing justice to his people in high cases, 
even on a foreign campaign. A de- 
sire to incorporate with the dominion 
of the Franks, Saxony, for its own 
good, in respect to civilization, and as 
its best medium Christianity, seems to 
have been carried into effect by im- 
mense slaughter and severe laws, and 
rather to require apology from the ge- 
neral barbarism that still prevailed, 
than praise for Christian inculcation. 
Mr. James, in this case, is somewhat 
led astray by love of his subject, how- 
ever the terrible cruelties of the Saxons 
afterwards may yield a shadow of jus- 
tification. ‘ 

By a singular application from one 
of the dissatisfied Arab powers, Char- 
lemagne undertook to invade Spain, 
and this is allowed by his historian to 
have been with the sole view to con- 
quest! Mr. James here well censures 
the wild hypothesis of Gaillard, who 
sets it down particularly to aspirations 
for the benefit of the Christians! the 
passions of human nature alone furnish 
the apology. Charlemagne collected 
his force on the frontier, which simul- 
taneously passing the Pyrennees and 
Roussillon, as in latter days, advanced 
on Saragossa and Catalonia; and with 
little resistance, (unless from Pampe- 
luna,) seized a broad band of country 
along the southern foot of the Pyren- 
nees, the Spanish March, which was 
added to the dominion of Charlemagne. 
The Saracens of Navarre and Catalonia 
became also tributary to his throne. 

During his absence against the ir- 
ruption of the Saxons into the Ger- 
man provinces of France, occurred the 
revolt out of which arose the famous 
Roncesvalles fight of romance, the 
story of which is here well told; as 
are also some anecdotes of the digni- 
nified character and talents of Charle- 
magne. Among these was his issu- 
ing a new capitulary of laws on the 
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eve of his joining the Saxon war. It 
cannot escape one, from modern re- 
ference, that among those who in- 
trigued against him at this time was a 
Duke of Beneventum. The removal 
of his family to Italy, partly for conse- 
cration,—nomination of his sons Pepin 
and Louis kings of Italy and Aqui- 
taine,—treaty with the fair Grecian 
Irene, and consequent relations with 
Greece,—the visit of Alcuin, after- 
wards abbot of St. Martin of Tours, 
as an English priest, and consequent 
excursive view of Britain in the fifth 
century,—are all treated with due ele- 
gance and attention to the authorities, 
except that any previous encourage- 
ment or subsequent cultivation of li- 
terature has not appeared among the 
virtues of Charlemagne. Notso with 
architecture, so far as a palace, church, 
and monastery, and the collected beau- 
ties of Aix-la-Chapelle are concerned ; 
and manufactures and even commerce 
obtained a certain attention. 

The observations on Charlemagne’s 
adult learning are just, however doubt- 
ful the facts ; but there is a noble note 
on his morals, which confers the high- 
est honour on the author (p. 463). 
One point is curious, with reference 
to after times,—it is that of Charle- 
magne, who was, we believe, the au- 
thor of tithes, excusing the Avars from 
paying them to the priests whom he 
sent for their conversion. It was at 
least an additional conciliation. 

The sovereignty of Jerusalem was 
his next honour,—then his sitting in 
judgment on a fruitless trial of the 
Pope, and ultimately his coronation 
by Leo, as Emperor of the Romans. 
These events are profuse in details. 
Wars also still perplexed. He, how- 
ever, now desired peace; and calling 
his sons about him, made the future 
partition of his kingdom between 
them, and secured it by all the neces- 
sary accessions. Yet he lived to see 
all die but one, who was with equal 
solemnity declared sole heir to his em- 
pire; himself placing the crown on 
his head at Aix-la-Chapelle. He did 
not survive long, for while contem- 
plating light-houses, bridges, and the 
inspection of his fleet, he seems to 
have courted death by neglect of a 
pleurisy that assailed him, on the 28th 
January, 814. 

In summing up his character, Mr. 
James justly remarks, that it can alone 
be appreciated by comparing it with 
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the barbarism of the times from which 
he emerged; and yet he objects to 
Gibbon’s rather turgid comparison of 
the splendour derived by Palmyra from 
the surrounding desert. The question 
we think lies between both, or perhaps 
somewhat in another way. 

That Charlemagne was of a charac- 
ter so peculiar in his age, as to be 
holden up with the utmost ardour to 
posterity, is not to be doubted; na- 
ture formed him altogether as a sort 
of miracle in his age, and he perform- 
ed all that his age would allow him— 
nay struggled to do more. But in 
doing this, it is not to be supposed that 
he overstepped the boundaries of hu- 
man nature; and it is, we think, quite 
enough to say that his natural ener- 
gies led him beyond the selfish sphere 
of almost savage life to extensive 
ambition, thence to glimmerings of 
civilization, and thence to the rude 
splendour preserved from the Romans 
by the Church to which he clung with 
a fondness which showed it to be his 
chief resource, even when his own 
arms had rendered it captive. Hence, 
we think, may safely be derived all his 
notions of utility and grandeur. 

Mr. James justly observes, that war 
was a necessity of the time, and that 
he would not have governed the 
Franks without the talents necessary 
to it. Though he had erroneously 
supposed before, that Charlemagne 
was without tactics; he afterwards 
(p. 444) appears to have been the 
first who introduced the art ‘‘ of pour- 
ing large bodies of men by different 
roads into the hostile country,—of 
teaching them to co-operate though 
separate, to concentrate when re- 
quired, and of combining their efforts 
and their movements for a general 
purpose on a preconcerted plan.” 

The author has been diligent in col- 
lecting authorities, yet Bonnaire de 
Pronville might have been added ; and 
in his judicial praise some elucidation 
of the secret tribunals of Westphalia 
was to be expected. However, there 
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is so much to praise, and the nature 
of the work is so peculiar, its subject 
so open to investigation, that we have 
already occupied more than our al- 
lotted space to its notice, and must 
therefore here close. 

Reference should be made to two 
well-executed plates, the one a por- 
trait of Charlemagne, which answers 
the description, from an illumination; 
the other of seals. 


Qe 


Mirabeau’s Letters, during his residence 
in England, with Anecdotes, Max- 
ims, &c. Now first translated from 
the original Manuscripts. 

THIS is a very amusing publica- 
tion, and particularly valuable to the 
editors of penny papers, the only stan- 
dard works at present in the market, 
as it contains ample materials for 
choice extracts during the next six 
months, should any of them last so 
long. Independently, however, of its 
utility as a bank for the retail dealers 
in small talk to draw on, it has much 
to recommend it to the notice of those, 
who wish to know something of the 
private history of the most extraordi- 
nary man, to whom, with the excep- 
tion of Napoleon and Talleyrand, the 
French Revolution gave birth. From 
the lively and impartiai memoir pre- 
fixed to the Letters, we learn that the 
plebeian Count de Mirabeau, March- 
and de Drap,* was a man totally de- 
void of principle, and so reckless of 
the means of supplying his extrava- 
gance, that, when Rivarol, a court 
writer, complained of having sold 
himself, but of not being paid for so 
doing, Mirabeau replied, Je suis payé, 
mais non vendu ; and on another occa- 
sion, he boasted that, though a man like 
himself might acceptof 100,000crowns, 
yet such a man was not to be bought 
for so paltry a sum. 

On Mirabeau’s private life, in which 
adultery and seduction form the most 
prominent features, it is not our wish 
to enter; it is only in his public cha- 





* This expression alludes to the fact, that when, previous to the assembling the 
States General, the elections were taking place in France, Mirabeau went to Pro- 
vence, with the hope of being chosen one of the deputies of the Noblesse ; but re- 
jected, on the ground that he had no landed property in that part of the coun- 
try, he took a warehouse, and had these words painted in large letters over the 
door, Mirabeau, Marchand de Drap; and putting on his apron, and thus acting the 
Count turned tradesman, he rendered himself so popular by ridiculing his order, 
that he was elected by acclamation one of the deputies from the Ziers Etat to the 


States General, from 


e communes of Aix and Marseilles. 
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racter that he becomes a legacy to 
posterity ; and as a writer, few men 
have done more harm and good than 
Mirabeau; for while his L’Erotica 
Biblion* exhibits a horrible history of 
the moral indecencies of the Jews, ex- 
tracted from Calmet’s Commentaries 
and other sources of authentic infor- 
mation, his Essai sur les Lettres de 
Cachet displays the powerful union of 
eloquence and truth in favour of that 
best safeguard against arbitrary power, 
the right of every citizen to personal 
liberty, until proved by open testimony 
to be unworthy of it. 

Of his public life the best idea can 
be formed from the circumstances at- 
tending his death; the effect of which 
on the people of Paris was equal only 
to what was produced on the English, 
upon hearing the death of Nelson; and 
of both it may be said that their fu- 
neral was rather an apotheosis than 
entombment; so ready is man to deify 
a fellow creature, even at the very 
moment when he perceives that the 
god of his idolatry is a mere mortal. 
lt should not, however, be forgotten 
that while ‘ recorded honours thicken 
round the tomb’ of Nelson, in the 
very year following Mirabeau’s death 
his ashes were scattered to the winds 
by the self-same mob, in whose ears 
were still ringing his memorable 
words, J’ai été, je suis, je serai jusq’au 
tombeau l’homme de la liberté publique ; 
Vhomme de la constitution. Malheur 
aux ordres privilegées. Ils finiront. 
Mais le peuple est eternel: words 
which, we fear, though addressed to 
the fickle French, have been heard by 
other ears, and sunk deep into other 
hearts, and will ere long, unless wisely 
met by our State rulers, or happily 
averted by the more powerful hand of 
Providence, be found to produce ef- 
fects to which the storms of the 
French Revolution will be a mere 
calm, so silently yet so surely is de- 
struction advancing under the cloak 
of Reform. 

From the portrait prefixed to these 
volumes, Mirabeau had an expression 
about his mouth very similar to the 





* It is fair, however, to state, that of 
this work, written by Mirabeau in prison, 
and then only twenty years old, he felt 
afterwards ashamed; and expressed his 
determination to suppress it, and thus 
make the only atonement in his power to 
outraged modesty. 
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late Dr. Parr; while his face, deeply 
scarred by the small pox, was said to 
have been ugly, almost to hideous- 
ness; but of this, like his celebrated 
prototype John Wilkes, he was ab- 
solutely vain; and both doubtless 
thought, what Wilkes said of himself, 
that the handsomest man in the world 
had only a quarter of an hour’s start 
of him; and they who have seen Dr. 
Parr, when he lashed himself, like 
Homer’s lion, into fury, will apply 
immediately to him what Mirabeau 
said of himself, ‘‘ When I shake my 
terrible locks (for he wore a forest of 
hair, as wondrous: and wild as Parr’s 
wig,) when I show my wild boar’s 
head, no man dares interrupt me ;” 
and even when writing to a lady, he 
bids her imagine the face of a tiger 
marked with the small-pox, and then 
she will have some idea of the man 
who was such a decided favourite of 
the fair, that even the belles of the 
Opera were proud to achieve a con- 
quest over the Hercules of Liberty, as 
he was called. 

It has been asserted that the whole 
of these Letters are a forgery ; but in 
the absence of external proofs, and we 
are not quick-sighted enough to detect 
the internal, we shall speak of them as 
the genuine production of Mirabeau ; 
at all events, they contain what a 
Frenchman would alone have noticed 
during his residence in England, and 
in the way here related; and, there- 
fore, if they are the work of a person 
less known than Mirabeau, there is no 
harm in the trick played off in ridicule 
of the propriety of the public, 

To look at authors’ names, not works, 
and then 

To praise or blame, not writings, but the 
men. 

To enable, however, our readers to 
judge in part of the genuineness of 
the Letters, we will extract the obser- 
vation following : 

“ Every one has heard of the celebrated 
epitaph of Christopher Wren, to be seen 
in the vault of St. Paul’s in London,— 
‘Si monumentum queris, circumspice;” 
but no one ever told you, that these four 
words are smothered amongst ten or 
twelve lines of execrable Latin, in which 
care has been taken not to forget the 
Eques Auratus, and many other silly 
things. The same remark applies to 
Newton’s epitaph, ‘ Sibi gratuletur mor- 
talis tale tantamque extitisse humani ge- 
neris decus.’ This is well enough; but 
it is preceded by eleven lines, in which 
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are pompously announced the Eques 4u- 
ratus, the Commentary upon the Apoca- 
lypse, &c. &c. a remark, says Mirabeau, 
valuable to those who, like you and me, 
are hunting down human quackery.” 


In speaking of Hogarth, Mirabeau 
tells us, what few of our readers are 
perhaps aware of, that Hogarth’s Ana- 
lysis of Beauty is a highly metaphy- 
sical explanation of an obscure pas- 
sage in Pliny, which confines the 
whole art of painting to the delicacy 
and precision of the contour; and 
fewer still are aware that the most 
beautiful outline of the human face 
and body is to be obtained by draw- 
ing a series of hexagonic curves, the 
segments of circles of different diame- 
ters; a fact which Pliny had probably 
in mind, but failed to explain intelli- 
gibly. 

We will close our account of these 
volumes with a few amusing anec- 
dotes and reflections.—When a Jew 
was asked whether the nation, who 
still waited for the coming of the 
Messiah, would, upon his arrival, all 
quit England and their business, and 
go to Syria to join him, he replied, 
“Sensible people will wait till the 
coming is confirmed; but, till then, 
they will let those who have nothing 
to lose, run after him as fast as they 
think proper.” 

The Bishop of Lyons being at break- 
fast, the Abbé de paid him a vi- 
sit; the Bishop invited him to partake 
of the meal; the Abbé refused; the 
prelate insisted. ‘ My Lord,’ said the 
Abbé, ‘I have breakfasted twice al- 
ready ; besides, this is a Fast-day.’ 

A procession was taking place in 
the Church of St. Genevieve to ask 
for dry weather. The relies had 
scarcely reached the square, when it 
began to rain with great violence. 
‘ Never mind that,’ said the Bishop 
of Castre, ‘ the saint mistakes usa en- 
tirely ; she thinks we have been pray- 
ing for wet.’ 

Love pleases more than marriage, 
as novels are more entertaining than 
history. 

Society is composed of two classes ; 
they who have more dinners than ap- 
petite ; and they who have more ap- 
petite than dinners. 

The body politic is like a tree; as 
it proceeds upwards, it stands as much 
in need of heaven as of earth. 





But we must have done. 
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Illustrations of Political Economy.— 
No. VIII. Cousin Marshall, a Tale. 
By Harriet Martineau. 12mo. 


THIS is one of a monthly series of 
well-conceived dramatic sketches, in 
which the authoress has evinced great 
skill in the art of weaving an effective 
tale ; and, if she appeared merely as a 
novelist, we should give her unquali- 
fied praise. But it is in a somewhat 
different character that Miss Mar- 
tineau puts forth these histories. They 
must be criticised as assuming to be 
faithful pictures of society, with a 
rigid exclusion of improbabilities ; for, 
if they deviate from truth, they must 
cease to be a sound basis for the sup- 
port of her doctrines. If, in any case, 
her story is inconsistent, or even ro- 
mantic, the temple of Political Eco- 
nomy must vanish into air. In the 
tale before us, we have many clever 
scenes, holding we fear too truly ‘ the 
mirror up to nature :’ but the beggars’ 
festival, and some other parts, partake 
largely of fancy, and even caricature. 
In a drama or a novel, allowances 
would be readily made for this: but 
our political economist, at the close of 
each volume, draws conclusions as if 
her whole narrative was matter of his- 
torical fact. Such being the case, al- 
though in her descriptions she may be 
allowed to ‘ exhaust worlds,’ she must 
not ‘ imagine new.’ 

‘Cousin Marshall’ is directed to 
the subversion of nearly all that forms 
our present system of charity,—an 
undertaking we will say of great 
weight, and even awful responsibility ; 
and to open anew the question, What 
is Charity? Foremost of course in 
the writer’s consideration is our ruin- 
ous system of poor-laws, and its bane- 
ful attendants of unclassified and vi- 
cious workhouses, pauper marriages, 
and degraded demi-pauperised labour. 
But the authoress includes in her ana- 
thema nearly all those public chari- 
ties on which England has hitherto 
prided herself. They are represented 
to be all alike destructive of the inde- 
pendence of the poor. She would even 
abolish all hospitals and dispensaries, 
except those for casualties and the 
blind and dumb; nor spare the alms- 
houses for the aged, because they en- 
courage improvidence, and relieve 
children from the performance of a 
natural duty. The following is part 
of a conversation : 
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“You would gradually abolish all cha- 
ritable institutions then?—oh, no! not 
all. There are some that neither lessen 
capital nor increase population. You 
would let such remain.” 

“There are some which I would ex- 
tend as vigorously and perseveringly as 
possible; viz. all which have the enligh- 
tenment of the people for their object. 
Schools should be multiplied and im- 
proved without any other limit than the 
numbers and capabilities of the people.” 

«“ What! all schools? schools where 
maintenance is given as well as educa- 
tion ?” 

«‘ The maintenance part of the plan 
should be dropped, and the instruction 
remain.” 

Miss Martineau’s only remedies (as 
far as we can perceive) for our un- 
doubtedly perilous state, are Educa- 
tion, Benefit Societies, and Savings 
Banks. ‘We agree that these are good 
things ; but we cannot approve of one 
part of the eulogy on Benefit Socie- 
ties,—that they enable their members 
**to read the newspapers, and take an 
important part in elections.” This is 
too political economy. The advan- 
tages of a Saving’s Bank also are some- 
what exaggerated, when it is made able 
to convert a half-crown into a half- 
guinea within so short a period of 
time as can have elapsed during the 
events described in the tale. On the 
whole, we coincide with our authoress 
in many of her sentiments, particu- 
larly on the mismanagement of the 
poor rates, and on the fatal conse- 
quences of injudicious benevolence in 
periodical doles of blankets, &c.* At 
the same time we cannot withdraw 
our admiration from our noble public 
charities,—our hospitals in which all 
the sick, without respect to aught but 
their sickness, are alike relieved; our 
schools like Christ’s Hospital and its 
copies, by which the burden of a large 
family is lightened; or those goodly 
old English almshouses where many 
who have neither children nor other 
relatives left, are enabled to pass their 
latter days in peace and comfort. We 
may make such experiments with our 
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own charity as prudence and benevo- 
lence may dictate; but we have no 
right to destroy or abridge those pious 
legacies of our ancestors. 


SD 


The Picture of Dumfries and its Envi- 
rons. By Mr. J. M‘Diarmid, Edi- 
tor of ‘‘ The Dumfries and Galloway 
Courier.” 


THIS is one of those minor county 
works useful at any time, and particu- 
larly acceptable, after the great blaze 
of Scottish memoir in every shape that 
has so long flourished under the in- 
fluence of Sir Walter Scott ; as bring- 
ing us into a plain view of the natural 
and artificial state of things in this lo- 
cality of North Britain. Who would 
think that in a district comparatively 
little known in England, 20,000 head 
of cattle are fed for the English markets; 
that 8000 stones of pork are sold 
weekly ; that 25,000 tons of shipping 
are employed to and from its port, 
besides various other active employ- 
ments of human industry? After many 
of these details, we do not complain of 
finding the country described by an 
inhabitant instead of a tourist, or as 
the subject of a tale; but we do think 
it a pity that a very sound writer like 
Mr. M‘Diarmid should have intro- 
duced a broad Scots dialogue about 
nothing, so entirely at second hand, 
when it was equally unnecessary. 

He has also unnecessarily deterio- 
rated, as we think, his work, by ap- 
parently new facts on the hundredth 
told tale of Robert Burns. Now we, 
in common with the world, hold this 
at once happy and unhappy poet in all 
the reverence that has been prescribed 
to us, as well as'a peculiar degree of 
our own; and we are hence afraid 
that there is something of a fastidious 
nature in these added facts, that will 
disturb, rather than improve, both the 
world’s admiration and our own. 

Let it never be supposed that we 
would destroy the pleasurable illusion 
that Burns was the “ national poet of 
Scotland ;” malgré Allan Ramsey, 





* A great improvement on this scheme of benevolence in that by which the poor 
are encouraged and assisted to supply themselves with winter clothing, &c. by small 


weekly deposits. 


the wife of the talented and benevolent Rev. W. L. Bowles. 


This has been recommended in an able pamphlet by Mrs. Bowles, 


The same lady is also 


the authoress of a small volume of ‘Simple Annals of the Poor,” which, although 
they cannot compete with those of Miss Martineau in the depth of politico-econo- 
mical science, are very similar in a skilful delineation of humble life, and in the im- 
portant design of improving the condition of the lower classes. 
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Macneil, the far famed Ettrick Shep- 
herd, and Walter Scott ;—that he was 
the poet of nature none can deny ; or 
that even the merest yearnings of his 
heart were not poured forth in a strain 
only to be described by his own Doric 
expression, ‘‘ Keen, shivering, shot my 
nerves along.”” Who that has strug- 
gled and sickened under the ‘ war 
with fortune,”’ does not recognize the 
sensation produced, by the strangely 
neglected song beginning thus : 
“ Sweetly closes the evening in Craigie- 
burn wood, 

And blithly awakens the morrow; 

Yet the morrow of spring in the Cragie- 
burn wood 

Can yield me nothing but sorrow ; 
I see the spreading leaves and flowers, 

I hear the wild birds singing, 
Yet pleasure they have none for me, 

While care my heart is wringing,” &c. 


We hope we have a sufficient feel- 
ing of the genius of Burns ; are equally 
ready to eschew the criticism of Dr. 
Gregory, that gave the poet so much 
pain, and grant all that the world, ge- 
nerally more slow on such matters, 
here rapidly granted. 

But, why in this late day should we 
be called upon to reverse our opinions 
on all that previous history, public or 
private, has afforded as to this delight- 
ful and justly honoured poet, for the 
sake of exhibiting him as a prodigy of 
worldly prudence? a quality doubtless 
worthy of high estimation, an essen- 
tial to happiness, but which is hardly 
compatible with the state truly de- 
scribed by Johnson, in his character of 
Collins, as “‘a degree of want by 
which the freedom of agency is almost 
destroyed,’ and which was certainly 
experienced by Burns; nor is pru- 
dence a quality which follows the bon 
vivant to such merry greetings as he 
has described. Indeed, there is rea- 
son to believe that Burns himself would 
have spurned with indignation the at- 
tribute that conveyed a close concern 
for worldly gear. 'The late Mr. Syme, 
of Ryedale, is exclusively, and there- 
fore unjustly, mentioned as his tempo- 
rary banker for small loans ; but, not 
to mention others, why was forgotten 
the noble beneficence of Mr. Thomson 
of Edinburgh, who supplied his wants 
in a manner to insure acceptance from 
the proudest heart, by holding his 
supplies as but payments in anticipa- 
tion of verses to be furnished at his 
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ease, and suggested subjects for his 
ancient Scotish melodies, to create a 
running account to be drawn on at 
pleasure, and without subjection ! 

Where there were no creditors who 
would claim, Burns may be said at 
his death to have been in the literal 
sense no debtor; but to have ‘‘ owed 
no man a shilling,”’ is rather like the 
vulgar boast of the purse-proud, than 
an exoneration from the inconsiderate, 
and therefore fraudulent incurrence of 
debt, with which none have impugned 
him. 

Burns’s fame rests on higher grounds, 
and the present question of prudence 
may be well laid on the shelf with the 
works which produced Dr. Farmer’s 
excellent pamphlet on that of the 
learning of Shakspeare. 


The Mosaical and Mineral Geologies 
illustrated and compared. By W. 
M. Higgins, F.G.S. 8vo. 


WE are glad to perceive that Mr. 
Higgins does not fall into the various 
errors which the overweening preten- 
sions of modern geologists have led 
them into. The early geologists 
wrecked their successive theories 
against the sublime simplicity of the 
Mosaic statement. Latter geologists 
have failed in the other extreme—in 
the attempt to patronise the inspired 
author of Genesis, and to show that 
he might, with a little humouring, be 
reconciled with scientific ambition. 
The ill effects of each extreme have 
rendered geological logic a by-word 
for something ridiculous. Mr. Hig- 
gins manfully meets the question of 
the Deluge. There is no evading the 
precise words of Moses: The waters 
prevailed over the whole earth ; the tops 
of the highest mountains were covered. 
Arago (no friend to his testimony), 
has shown how the earth might be 
covered with water, (while all the 
forms of animal life would be con- 
fusedly blended,) as well as. the tops 
of the highest mountains, and might 
be again at the next visit of the comet 
of 1680. Our geologists are all too 
dogmatic : they would do well to be 
less exclusive, and to look to astrono- 
my for correlative facts, which explain 
much that according to any geological 
system is inexplicable. None of those 
with whom we are familiar seem suf- 
ficiently to bear in mind that there are 
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three immensely influential causes in 
constant action, of a purely astronomi- 
eal character, which would readily 
account for more violent disruptions 
of the strata of the earth, and more 
portentous confusion of the animal and 
vegetable relics of different climates, 
than any which have yet been exhi- 
bited by the pickaxe and the spade of 
the geologist,—the precession of the 
equinoxes, the contraction of the 
tropics by the gradual depression of 
the ecliptic angle, and the change of 
the perihelion points. The result of the 
last alone has been to collect the vast 
volume of the earth’s waters towards 
the south pole, leaving the northern 
continents we occupy dry, and in the 
course of their operation the same 
agency will ‘reverse that result, and 
deluging this our northern continent 
“with a new sea, erect new lands at the 
south pole. This mighty influence it 
is calculated would have been in de- 
cided operation 4000 years B.C., the 
time of the creation ; and again 2300 
years B.C. the time of the flood. 

We have accused geologists gene- 
rally of dogmatizing. We think that 
even Mr. H. dogmatises too much on 
the word ‘‘lom”’ in Genesis. He says 
it means the natural day. It may; 
but it is curious that the sun and 
moon, which are the true measurers 
of the natural day, had not appeared 
when the word is first used; and we 
have heard Hebrews and Hebrew 
scholars affirm that it means an inde- 
finite period. After all, it is not of 
much importance, and therefore perti- 
nacity is less requisite. It might have 
pleased the Creator to be 6000 years 
(as the Etruscans and Magians re- 
corded) in performing the work of 
creation, or six days. It was equally 
' possible to Omnipotence had it chosen 
one day, six hours, or six minutes. 
We do not see how admission serves 
the cause of the infidel petitioner for 
longer time, in the least. Besides, 
these speculators may have what time 
they please before the creation of light, 
when the globe of earth was Tahu 
Bahu, covered with water and sur- 
rounded with darkness, to imagine 
successive revolutions, or any given 
revolution which might terminate in 
that condition. However, there does 
appear an order in the fossil remains 
found in the various strata (from the 
initial period of the primitive rock, 
when life existed not), which agrees 
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with the successive creations of Gene- 
sis. It may be granted that some of 
these apparent successions of beings 
may have existed cotemporaneously,. 
It will be deemed a curious coinci- 
dence furnished by modern chemistry, 
that animal life could not have existed, 
had not vegetation been first created 
in order to prepare the air for it by 
absorbing carbon, and giving out 
oxygen ; nor could vegetables have 
assumed such vast proportions, (the 
antediluvian gigantic ferns for in- 
stance,) unless the incumbent atmo- 
sphere had been much more condensed 
than at present. For our parts we 
think, without even having recourse 
to Whiston’s or to Arago’s more lo- 
gically calculated cometary collision, 
that there appears quite sufficient to 
account for all the stratifications of 
the earth (the alluvium of course ex- 
cepted), in the two great Mosaic 
watery revolutions, that of the third 
day, when the waters were collected 
into one place, leaving their former 
bed ‘dry land,”—and the Noachie 
deluge, which, without reference to 
Scripture at all, may be said to be 
proved as much as any thing can be 
proved, by the common consent of all 
mankind. As to the time of the last 
Deluge, the forged chronologers of In- 
dia may be left to the contempt of no 
partial witness to scriptural truth, La 
Place; while Babylon, China, and 
Egypt, most singularly agree in fixing 
the date as 2300 years before Christ— 
a date confirmed by the chronometers 
of De Luc and Cuvier ; the latter him- 
self a convert too from infidelity to 
scriptural truth. Cuvier’s theory har- 
monises with the Bible, and in this 
respect he stands alone among the 
entire scientific herd of France. In- 
deed, in his last lecture at the Sor- 
bonne in the college of France, Cuvier 
gave a formal lecture to the Volney 
school, and received no answer. In 
one of these lectures he announced 
that ‘‘if we take the heaps formed 
either at the feet of mountains by the 
wearing away at the tops, or on the 
shore by the daily carriage of the 
tide, (quere, alluvial deposits?) and 
admeasure them by their rate of pro- 
gress, we shall find them commence 
about the period assigned to the ces- 
sation of the flood.” 

So much for the period of the de- 
luge and its circumstances as described 
by Moses. One only elucidation of 
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the Mosaic account remained. No 
human fossil bones were said to be 
found till after the diluvium. This 
was another dogmatical assertion of 
geological logic ; and it was insinuated 
(for repeated defeat and disproof had 
tamed down the former tone of direct 
defiance), that man did not exist be- 
fore the Deluge, (there was a deluge— 
we ought to be grateful for that ad- 
mission), and consequently no Noah 
and no ark. This was tolerably bold 
guesswork, considering how little 
portion of the earth had been sub- 
jected to geological inquiry, and con- 
sidering that all that part of the earth 
necessary to confirm or refute the 
Mosaic account had never, to this day, 
been examined at all; considering, 
moreover, that probably it never may 
be examined, inasmuch as it may be 
at the bottom of the sea: but now 
this last loop-hole for infidel evasion is 
about to be closed. Perpetual disco- 
veries are pouring in on the geologists, 
of fossil human bones in the acttal 
diluvium. Those of Guadaloupe, Kos- 
titz, Pondre, and Sommieres, may be 
just adverted to. ‘ Hickson’s Ame- 
rica,”” which we have lately reviewed, 
contains a considerable number of ad- 
ditional discoveries of human fossils, 
and we may expect fresh accessions 
every day. The pyramid of truth thus 
built up by the aggregate contributions 
of scientific discovery, now forms a 
structure of power and solidity im- 
pregnable to the assaults of flimsy wit 
or maddened sophistry. 


oa 
Bibliothece Colfane Catalogus. Cata- 
logue of the Library in the Free Gram- 
mar School at Lewisham, founded by 
the Rev: Abraham Colfe, M.A. in the 
year 1652. By William Henry Black. 

Printed by order of the Worshipful 

Company of Leathersellers of the 

City of London, Governors of the 

Grammar- School. M.DCCC.XXXI1. 

8vo, pp. lvi. 176. 

THIS elegant volume having found 
its way into some public libraries, has 
a claim for public criticism, though 
privately printed and distributed ; and 
we are the more disposed to take no- 
tice of it, because the good taste dis- 
played in it is very creditable to one 
of the most ancient trading Corpora- 
tions of the city of London, and be- 
cause we are in expectation of the 
fruits of those researches which the 


author is now making among the MSS. 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

The books herein described are 
chiefly old Bibles and commentaries, 
fathers and other old theologians, his- 
torians, classics, grammarians, and 
critics: and it is evident that the author 
has designed and executed this work 
as a model, to show what the cata- 
logues of more extensive and valuable 
collections ought to be. We cannot 
pass over his remarks on this subject 
in the preface. 


“If it be objected that it was super- 
fluous to copy every word of the title of 
each book, the information gained by 
reading the full titles, compared with 
what a list containing little more than 
names and dates can give, will be a suffi- 
cient answer. An alphabetical arrange- 
ment is an unsatisfaetory method of de- 
scribing a collection of books; for with- 
out a considerable knowledge of biblio- 
graphy, it will be needful often to search 
through the whole; while a well classed 
catalogue of a library is a lasting analysis 
of its contents, and a ready guide to every 
inquirer. The classification into which 
the Lewisham books are here reduced, 
will tend to show how advantageously a 
like plan might be adopted in the great 
Libraries of this country; and indeed, 
there are no other means of readily ascer- 
taining what are their comparative riches 
in the several departments of literature. 
The notes may be perhaps considered too 
frequent and diffuse; but the useful, or 
original, and sometimes very curious mat- 
ter that they contain, will (it is hoped) 
sufficiently compensate for their abund- 
ance. 

«“ Next to Biography, one of the most 
interesting subjects of literary history is 
the origin and growth of Libraries: but 
the little attention that has been bestowed 
on it, has been the cause of our ignorance 
of a thousand valuable facts, which if 
brought to light would be readily acknow- 
ledged as such. The identification and 
authenticity of important MSS., the dis- 
covery of the MS. notes and criticisms 
of learned men from their autographs ex- 
isting in the books, and the real names of 
the authors of works published either 
anonymously or under fictitious names, 
would be the frequent results of minute 
researches in great libraries, and of the 
disclosure of smaller collections which 
abound in this country: and if no very 
important facts of these kinds be found in 
the present volume, yet there are some 
that are too interesting to be disregarded.’ 


The author has omitted an apology 
for one peculiarity of his book, “‘ in 
these degenerate days,” when it seems 
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that the good old practice of writing 
Latin is almost abolished :—it is his 
uniform practice to write notes in 
Latin, wherever the title of the book 
is in that language; and the whole 
outline of his work is in Latin. The 
notes are bibliographical and critical, 
and often contain useful analyses : 
some of the remarks are spirited 
enough, as that in Calvin’s Institutes, 
at p. 41, ‘“‘ Ecce quam repente post 
repudiatos veteres Scholasticos, scho- 
lam sibi novam instituere Genevenses! 
Ortus est quippe Calvinus, qui Magis- 
ter Sententiarum alter extemplo a ple- 
risque fuit habitus.” 

The introductory pages contain ‘‘ Me- 
morials of the Family of Colfe, and 
of the Life and Character of the Rev. 
Abraham Colfe,’’ the founder of the 
library. This is an elegant piece of 
biography, in which Antony Wood’s 
errors concerning the Colfes are cor- 
rected, and much interesting matter is 
for the first time published : it is illus- 
trated by an accurate pedigree, which 
perhaps at some future time we may 
take the liberty of transferring to our 
pages (with some extracts about the 
benevolent old Vicar of Lewisham) in 
the hope of tracing how and when the 
various branches of this respectable 
family became extinct. 

The embellishments are, a frontis- 
piece, giving a picturesque view of the 
grammar-school, the arms of the Com- 
pany and of Colfe, a fac-simile speci- 
men of his handwriting, a vignette 
view of his almshouses (p. xxxv.), an 
impression of the book-plate of the 
library, and two pages of facsimiles 
of autographs illustrating the memo- 
rials; which last are copiously de- 
scribed in the last appendix. Among 
them is the signature of Abp. Cran- 
mer, two of whose books are in the 
library, and one of them a dedication- 
copy from Martin Bucer. In our 
judgment this Catalogue is the most 
interesting and useful (for its extent) 
of any that we have seen; and for 
printed books, is quite equal in merit 
to the Catalogue of the Arundel MSS. 
by the same author. 


—@— 
THE ANNUALS FOR 1833. 


AS those resplendent constellations 
of our northern hemisphere, the silvery 
glittering Pleiades, and their several 
attendants, Aldebaran with his gol- 
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den rays and Orion with his daz- 
zling train, each evening at this parti- 
cular season of the year forewarn us 
of the coming winter,—so do these 
annual visitors, like glittering stars 
resplendent with golden hues and 
vivid tints, admonish us of the ap- 
proach of the festive season which they 
are intended to gladden by their pre- 
sence ;—thus cementing the bonds of 
social enjoyment by the ‘ Offerings of 
Friendship,’ the ‘ Tributes of Affec- 
tion,’ or the ‘ Keepsakes’ of regard,— 
all powerfully appealing as ‘ Souve- 
nirs’ to our best feelings, in the im- 
pressive language of the heart—‘ For- 
get-me-not!’ But to drop the lan- 
guage of metaphor, we feel so en- 
tranced by the sparkling treasures 
around us, that we almost feel be- 
wildered in our attempts to choose 
the one which shall lead off the series; 
and we have consumed so much time 
in gratifying our visual organs, and 
turning from volume to volume, and 
from plate to plate, that we shall have 
little leisure left for our critical no- 
tices. However, we now proceed to 
business,—and without giving pri- 
ority to any one in particular, we 
shall take up the volumes in the order 
we have received them. 





The Keepsake. 

My Lords and Ladies! ye belted 
knights and gentle dames !—compli- 
ments of the season! Again like starry 
nebule of the literary zodiac do you 
make your periodical appearance. 
Profit and fame appear to have stimu- 
lated your labours, and enlivened your 
wit ; and no doubt the proprietors will 
amply reap the advantages - resulting 
from your noble exertions. There was 
a time when the pecuniary support of 
noble Lords and Ladies was courted 
in every expensive undertaking; but 
now the patronage of the noble’s wit 
is preferred to that of his pocket ; and 
all pecuniary transfers are effected by 
an inverse ratio ; on a changé tout cela. 

Preparations for an Annual. 

CircuLar.—“ The Proprietors of the 
Keepsake present their respectful com- 
pliments to his Lordship, and beg to in- 
form him they are about to commence 
the printing of the forthcoming volume ; 
they shall therefore feel honoured by his 
Lordship’s contributions at his earliest 
convenience.” 

Response.—“ His Lordship’s compli- 
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ments, and he forwards the enclosed con- 
tribution for the fortheoming Keepsake ; 
and he begs to state that he has others in 
preparation, which shall be sent forth- 
with, on the usual understanding.” 


Tempora mutantur! 


Nore.—“ The Proprietors of the 
Keepsake present their compliments to 
Mrs. —-—-—. As they are about to en- 
grave Miss Sharpe's painting of the ‘ Un- 
looked-for Return,’ and Stanfield’s view 
of ‘ Verrex’ in the Val d’Aosta,—they 
shall feel obliged by Mrs. —’s concoct- 
ing the articles necessary to illustrate the 
subjects.” 

Response. — “ Mrs. ——’s compli- 
ments to the Proprietors, and she will 
lose no time in preparing the articles suited 
to the engravings they have specified.” 

But stay,—we are giving a history 
of the volume before us instead of a 
review ; and as it is possible that some 
of the noble and fair contributors 
might not wish to observe such prolo- 
cutory matter in print, we shall at 
once proceed to business. y 

First and foremost in the aristocra- 
tic list is my Lord Dover, who has fa- 
voured us with a very curious and in- 
teresting account of the Princess Char- 
lotte Louisa, daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, and ill-fated 
wife of Alexis Petrowitz, eldest son of 
Peter the Great. The wonderful vicis- 
situdes in the life of this unfortunate 
princess have all the air of romance in 
real life, and will be read with an 
equal degree of pleasure by the readers 
of history or the lovers of fiction.— 
Lord Morpeth has contributed two 
pieces—one entitled ‘A Story of Mo- 
dern Science,’ and the other a poetic 
effusion called ‘ The Hero’s Song,’ of 
which Leander is the burden.—Lord 
Mahon has two poetical pieces, ‘ To 
the Rhine,’ and ‘The Eighteenth of 
June, 1832.’,—The Countess of Bles- 
sington has also indulged her poetic 
vein by contributing three specimens ; 
her ‘Stock in Trade of Modern Poe- 
tesses’ is happily pourtrayed ; 

“ Lovely shades, and murmuring founts ; 
Limpid streams, and azure mounts; 
Rocks and caverns ; ocean’s roar ; 

Waves whose surges lash the shore,” &c. 

There are also the contributions of 
the Hon. H. Liddell, Hon. Hobart 
Cradock, Hon. Grantley Berkeley, 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, Arch- 
deacon Spencer, R. Bernal, esq. M.P., 
J.H. Lowther, esq. M.P.; Mr. Morier, 
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author of Hajji Baba, &c. ; Miss Lan- 
don, the prolific poetess ; Mrs. Gore, 
authoress of “‘ Fair of May Fair; Mr. 
J. Boaden, editor of Shakspeare, &c. ; 
J. Carne, author of Letters from Swit- 
zerland, &c. 

The tale of ‘The Novice, or Con- 
vent Demon,’ by Leitch Ritchie, is 
one of unusual interest, and well told. 
‘ Pepita,’ by Mr. Morier, is not unwor- 
thy ofhisname. Mr. Bernal’s ‘ Recol- 
lections of Ehrenbreitstein,’ written to 
accompany a most splendid view en- 
graved by Wallis, from a drawing of 
Turner’s, is a very agreeable composi- 
tion ; and his poetical effusion, entitled 
‘My Moruer’s Grave,’ from which 
we extract the following stanzas, is 
full of pathos and feeling : 


“ There is a spot on this wide earth, 

Of small extent, yet precious worth, 

Endear’d to me by many a tie, 

By many a tear, by many a sigh :— 
Itis my Mother’s grave. 

No marble urn, no sculptured bust, 

Profanes her loved and honour’d dust ; 

An aged oak, a grassy mound, 

Some fragrant flowers blooming round, 
Denote my Mother’s grave. 


Could I from changeful fortune claim 

The gifts of riches, power, and fame, 

Yet still my first, my only care, 

My constant wish would be to share 
My Mother’s lowly grave,” &c. 


But we have been so delighted with 
the literary department of this splen- 
did Annual, that we are actually for- 
getting what are usually the most at- 
tractive objects of these publications— 
the embellishments; but when we 
mention the names of Turner, Martin, 
Stanfield, Chalon, and Courbould, 
among the painters, and Heath, Good- 
year, Rolls, Wallis, Engleheart, and 
others of equal talents, as the engra- 
vers, and say that all the subjects are 
executed in their best manner, it is 
the strongest recommendation a re- 
viewer can bestow. The subjects 
most suited to our taste are—‘ Ehren- 
breitstein’ and ‘ Verrex,’ already no- 
ticed ; ‘Caius Marius, mourning over 
the Ruins of Carthage,’ engraved by 
Wallis, from a drawing of Martin’s : 
(it is a noble eomposition most splen- 
didly conceived ; but, like all Martin’s 
productions, they lose their intended 
magnificence and solemn grandeur by 
the great diminution of objects in the 
grouping and general detail) ;—‘ Fall 
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of the Rhine,’ engraved by Allen, 
from Turner ;—and ‘One Peep was 
enough,’ engraved by Bacon, from 
Richter, and pleasantly illustrated in 
a tale, or rather post-office anecdote, 
by Miss Landon. 

‘The Unlooked-for Return,’ by 
Goodyear ; ‘The Adieu,’ ‘ Juliet,’ 


‘The Bridemaid,’ and ‘ Malvolio,’ all 
by Heath; ‘Flora,’ by ‘ Engleheart ; 
‘Alice, ‘ Pepita,’ and ‘ Jennie, in the 
Outlaw’s Hut,’ by Rolls; and ‘ Ro- 
sina,’ by Edwards,—are subjects of 
the imagination, all very beautifully 
conceived, and finely executed. 


Heath’s Picturesque Annual. 

In embellishments and external de- 
coration, this is a most splendid vo- 
lume—rich in crimson and gold; and 
if the intrinsic worth were correspond- 
ent with its dazzling exterior, it would 
be rich indeed; but the travelling 
sketches of Leitch Ritchie are so in- 
terlarded with legendary anecdote 
and physical impossibilities, as to be 
more suited to the readers of Jack the 
Giant Killer, or Mother Bunch’s Fairy 
Tales, than to the purchasers of so 
costly avolume. Thus the first story, 
under the “‘ Traditions of Baden,”’ is 
The Serpent Lady, embodying all the 
vagaries of the wildest imagination. 
The substance of it is, that one of the 
pages of the Count of Eberstein ven- 
tures to thread the mazes of a dismal 
subterranean passage, the origin of 
which was unknown to the oldest in- 
habitant. After being terribly frighten- 
ed he discovers the termination, con- 
sisting of an extensive chamber illumi- 
nated by a crown of sapphires and a 
large chest of gold ; but unluckily guard- 
ed by a terrestrial Cerberus, which is 
on the point of making a meal of him, 
when suddenly there appears a young 
lady (of course of celestial beauty and 
angelic mien), girded with a golden 
zone. She immediately informs him, 
not in the vulgar tongue but in pureAu- 
gustan Latin, that she is an enchant- 
ed princess (nothing less in rank of 
course) ; that if he will bestow on her 
three kisses, the enchantment will be 
broken, and the fortunate youth is to 
be for ever blest with boundless wealth 
and matchless beauty. He was about 
to seal the solemn compact (for who 
could refuse such agreeable terms ?) 
when lo and behold! just at the cri- 
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tical moment, her ladyship’s éail ap- 
pears to view in a serpentine form! 
which rather damps the ardour of our 
romantic swain. However, urged on 
by the love of gold, with which the 
princess has already filled his pocket, 
he bestows kiss the first ; and though 
alarmed at the hollow moans and 
shrieks which reverberate through the 
cavern, and at the horrible coiling of 
her ladyship’s tremendous tail, he 
ventures to bestow kiss the second; 
when terrible claps of thunder, the 
laughing of fiends, the barking of the 
dog, the hissing of the serpent, and 
the thumping of its tail,—all combine 
to put the enamoured swain in bodily 
fear; and he suddenly takes to his 
heels amidst the confusion his kisses 
have created. He then becomes a 
dissipated character, and spends all 
the money the ophite lady had given 
him. Driven to penury and want, 
our hero determines again to visit the 
serpent-lady for another supply of the 
needful; but as ill-luck would have 
it, he never could again discover the 
entrance of the subterranean passage ; 
so that he was destined to perpetual 
want, and the enchanted and enchant- 
ing princess to sport in solitude with 
the circumvolutions of her tail to all 
eternity ! 

« Fictions to please should wear the face 

of truth.” 


Many of the descriptive sketches of 
continental scenery, notwithstanding 
the choice morceaux of legendary story, 
may however be read with pleasure 
and advantage. But, after all, the 
great value of the book chiefly exists 
in the exquisite engravings taken ex- 
clusively from the drawings of that 
giant in perspective, Stanfield,—one of 
the greatest masters of pictorial effect 
that ancient or modern times have 
produced. They consist of twenty- 
six richly executed views of some of 
the most interesting objects on the 
Rhine, and in Belgium and Holland. 
Among those most to be admired, for 
romantic and picturesque effect, and 
best suited to the genius and taste of 
Stanfield, are—the view of ‘ Heydel- 
berg,’ with its elegant bridge and high 
receding mountains ;—the ‘Castle of 
Heydelberg,’ with its lofty towers 
frowning in solemn grandeur, and 
majestic even in ruins ;—‘ Coblentz ;’ 
—‘ Franckfort ;’ —‘ Castle of Godes- 
burg ;’ and ‘Bingen.’ Of ‘ Bingen,’ 
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with the romantic old fortress of 
Klopp, and the convent of St. Hilde- 
garde, it may be truly said, that it is 
worthy the genius of a Claude; and 
the engraver Wallis has not failed to 
impart the spirit and feeling of the 
artist. “ The poetical tranquillity in 
which the whole scene is steeped (to 
adopt the language of the tourist) is 
undisturbed to the imagination even 
by the human figures of the piece ; for 
it belongs to nature—to the sky— 
earth—water—to the very atmosphere 
of the painting. Every sterner feature 
is kept out of sight. The mysterious 
mountains of the Bingerloch, the 
frightful peak of the Rossel, and the 
‘castled crag’ of Ehrenfels, are be- 
hind the spectator. Before, all is 
peace and beauty, and the soul is 
stirred by no ruder influence than that 
of the ruins on either side of the river, 
with their associations of melancholy 
and romance.” 


The Landscape Annual. 


We have now before us the fourth 
volume of this beautiful series, entitled 
‘The Tourist in Italy, by Thomas 
Roscoe ; illustrated from drawings by 
J. D. Harding.’ To expatiate on the 
literary merits of the author, or the 
graphic talents of the artist, would be 
a work of supererogation, as it would 
be a mere repetition of our former no- 
tices. The grand theatre of our tour- 
ist’s peregrinations is the genial soil 
of the south of Italy; where almost 
every spot is associated with classic 
reminiscences, or sanctified by the 
presence of gorgeous fanes devoted to 
papal adoration. The Tourist here 
commences with ‘ Vietri,’ in Naples, 
the view of which, from the moun- 
tainous scenery, is rather picturesque ; 
but there is nothing of sufficiently 
striking interest to have called forth so 
much labour on the engraving. The 
‘Convent of La Santa Trinita,’ by 
Jeavons ; ‘ Vico,’ on the coast of Na- 
ples ; ‘ Gargiliano,’ by Smith; ‘ Nar- 
ni’ and ‘ La Spezzia,’ by Allen; 
‘ Terni,’ by Brandard; ‘ Fiesole’ and 
‘La Magna,’ by Radclyffe;’ with 
views of Genoa, Savona, Nice, Ivria, 
&c. (in all twenty-four subjects) are 
splendid specimens of the graphic art. 


Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s 
Wreath. 


These two publications are now, it 
appears, united—the latter having 
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merged into the former—the truth be- 
Ing in reality that the Winter’s Wreath 
could no longer sustain itself, how- 
ever cleverly conducted, amidst the 
extensive rivalry which has arisen in 
this species of literature. As political 
unions have lately become the fashion ; 
so, we apprehend, in the course of 
another year, will literary unions 
amongst the Annuals be the order of 
the day; for it is ‘almost impossible, 
however attractive their contents, that 
they can all be fully supported. 

With the graphic illustrations of this 
year’s Friendship’s Offering, we can~ 
not but express the highest satisfac- 
tion. They are in the best style of 
the leading artists of the day ; and the 
names of Goodyear, Dean, Martin, 
and Rolls, are a sufficient recommend- 
ation. 

‘ Unveiling,’ by Goodyear, from a 
painting by Richter, which forms the 
frontispiece, represents the wild arch- 
ness of a dark-eyed beauty, who, ac- 
cording to the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s 
illustrative verses, is the ghostly fi- 
gure of a female sprite haunting a 
faithless lover. 


«« Sweeping past him, slowly trailing 
Heavy draperies of white ; 

Then with steady hand unvEILING, 
Still a figure meets his sight. 

At the banquet she sits by him, 
Glides along the merry dance ; 

And his old companions fly him, 
Startled by his frenzied glance.” 


Surely this was but bad taste in the 
Hon. Poetess to attach such dismal 
ideas to so captivating a figure, and so 
beautifully finished a picture. 
‘Corfu,’ by Richardson, from a 
drawing taken on the spot by W. Pur- 
ser, is a pretty view; but it wants 
firmness and greater depth of shade. 
In the picture of ‘ Affection,’ by 
Dean, from Davis, the artist appears 
to have exerted all his graphic skill 
in producing a most exquisite and 
highly finished engraving. There is a 
downy softness of effect in the whole 
composition, which cannot fail to de- 
light the imagination. The subject is 
a mother and her two children; and 
the only fault we can discover is the 
staring orbicularity of the lady’s eyes, 
which do not exactly correspond wit. 
the poetic description of Mrs. Norton. 
« Smile on, young mother, brightly smile, 
And thank our Lord of Heaven, 
That to those dark and anxious eyes 
The future is not given.” 
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‘Christ entering Jerusalem’ is a 
solemn composition by Martin; the 
engraving by Roberts is equally som- 
bre; and the annexed letter-press, by 
T. K. Harvey, is correspondingly ser- 
monic. What will the ladies, forwhom 
the gift is chiefly intended, say to this? 
There is a time and place for all 
things. 

The ‘Morning Walk,’ by Ensom, 
from Pastorini, is a light and graceful 
production; the young lady whom it 
represents appears as fair as the May- 
day morn— 

“ Thy form is full of youthful grace— 
Joy smiles upon thy happy face.” 
‘Female Pirates’ is an allegorical 

composition, from a painting of J. 
Wood’s. Three beautiful female forms, 
of celestial mien, are floating through 
the foaming waves with the young and 
archly smiling god of love. Its exe- 
cution, by Dean, is in style and effect 
similar to ‘ Affection,’ which we have 
just noticed. 

The remaining subjects of the burin 
are—‘ The Highland Huntsman,’ en- 
graved by Cook, from a painting by 
Hayes ; ‘Viola,’ by Garner, from Cour- 
bould; ‘The Miniature,’ by Shenton, 
from Wood ; ‘ The Bridge of Alva,’ by 
Brandard, from a drawing by Purser ; 
and ‘The Vintage,’ by Marr, from 
Boaden. 

We have some agreeable prose pro- 
ductions from the pen of Miss Mit- 
ford, Leitch Ritchie, and other con- 
tributors of the day ; but the poetry is 
often very indifferent; and we really 
cannot perceive the inducement to re- 
print pieces which have already ap- 
peared in an extinct periodical, and 
which were scarce worth publication 
in the first instance. The sonnet by 
Alfred Tennyson, a species of compo- 
sition which above all others should be 
faultless, is a sample of the disjuncta 
membra poetee— 

“ Check every outflash, every ruder sally, 

Of thought and speech ; speak low, and 

give up wholly 

Thy spirit to low-minded me'ancholy : 
This is the place. ‘Through yonder pop- 

lar alley,” &c. 

It was our intention to select a short 
poetical composition, and we at once 
tixed on the ‘‘ Inscription for a Tomb- 
stone in the Burial-ground at Dry- 
burgh Abbey,”’—the subject at this 
particular time being just suited to the 
purpose ; but we are sure our readers 
will be fully satisfied with the first 
couplet. 


“ A Scottish patriarch lies buried here ; 
An upright man, a Christian sincere.” 


Ohe! jam satis. 


The Geographical Annual. By Thos. 
Starling. 

It is the fashion of the day, parti- 
cularly at this period of the year, to 
class many publications among the 
family of annuals, because the name 
has of late years become attractive, 
when in fact they have as little claim to 
the relationship as an edition of Guth- 
rie’s Geography or the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The maps, with the exception 
of three, were engraved and published 
during the years 1830 and 1831, un- 
der the title of the Family Cabinet 
Atlas, and are now re-issued in the 
present form. The work may, there- 
fore, with propriety be entitled a Per- 
ennial intended for annual republica- 
tion; and we sincerely hope that the 
beautiful bloom it presents will be the 
harbinger of corresponding fructifica- 
tion; for certainly every success is 
due to the spirited producer of a work 
which combines the utile cum dulci in 
so admirable a manner. Indeed, we 
have rarely met with any collection of 
maps uniting, with so much ability, the 
three great principles of graphic illus- 
tration —correctness of design, skil- 
fulness of execution, and beauty of co- 
louring. Not only are the empires, 
kingdoms, and states of the whole 
world faithfully delineated, but the 
new discoveries and changes which 
have lately taken place are also given 
in three new maps, engraved for the 
occasion: one consists of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, according to the re- 
formed constitution of 1832; another 
of the two new kingdoms of Belgium 
and Holland; and a third, of Western 
Africa, which represents the course of 
the Niger, and the recent successful 
discoveries of the Landers. 

Opposite each map is an engraved 
alphabetic list of most of the minor 
towns or places not given in the map, 
with the longitudes and latitudes of 
each; thus partially uniting the ad- 
vantages of a gazetteer and a general 
atlas. The two engravings, one re- 
presenting the comparative elevations 
of all the principal mountains in the 
world, and the other a potamological 
chart, are most tastefully designed, 
and skilfully executed. These alone 
are almost worth the price of the vo- 
lume, 
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The Biblical Annual 


May be considered as an accompani- 
ment to the preceding, both as re- 
spects its appearance and execution ; 
being the production of the same pub- 
lisher and artist. The maps also were 
published in 1831, as a Biblical series 
of the Family Cabinet Atlas, and now 
appear in the form of an annual. 
They were originally engraved from 
drawings made by a gentleman who 
has devoted a period of nearly twenty 
years to this branch of Scripture il- 
lustration. Appended to the series of 
maps is a general tabular index, ex- 
hibiting, at one view, all that is geo- 
graphically and historically interest- 
ing in the Holy Scriptures; but we 
regret to observe that the two maps, 
‘Judea in Palestine’ and Voyages and 
Travels of St. Paul,’ are numbered 
22 and 23 instead of 23 and 24; be- 
cause the false references to these 


maps will cause perpetual confusion. ° 


To biblical students, and to all who 
feel an interest in those important 
portions of the globe where Judaism 
and Christianity were first promul- 
gated, this handsome little volume 
will form a valuable acquisition. 


Miscellaneous Reviews. 


The Comic Offering. 

Spirit of Comus and genius of Gri- 
maldi, all hail! The fair votary of 
Momus, Miss Louisa Henrietta She- 
ridan, with seven noble writers (names 
unknown) who have enlisted under 
the banners of the laughing god, has 
here prepared a budget of wit and hu- 
mour, dedicated to the ladies of Great 
Britain, which cannot fail to call their 
diaphragmatic muscles into action, 
and dispel the horrors of November’s 
gloom. In short, there is quantum 
suff. of fun and broad humour illus- 
trated by innumerable wood-engrav- 
ings, of which the renowned Grimaldi 
himself would not be ashamed. 

In her Preface the fair Editress 
states, that “‘ of the three Comic An- 
nuals which started at the same time, 
the Comic Offering alone remains.” 
At this announcement, up starts Mr. 
Thomas Hood, the prince of punning 
rhymes, and editor of the Comic An- 
nual, and declares that previous to 
this announcement he “ was really 
not alive to his death!’’ and that he 
shall shortly contradict it by ten thou- 
sand impressions. The two defuncts 
referred to are the ‘ Falstaff’ and the 
* Humourist,’? which have really put 
an end to themselves. 





Natural History of Religion, by the 
tev. R. Taytor.—We are glad to see 
the Clergy at length awaking to the im- 
portance of the battle they will be finally 
compelled to fight with Infidelity,—that 
they perceive that the vis inertia of supine 
reliance on Providence will no longer pre- 
serve the bulwarks of the Church from 
being swept away by the incessant bat- 
tering ram of their opponents; and that 
they are harnessing themselves for the 
encounter, This is the most manly grap- 
ple with the arguments generally consi- 
dered the most formidable to religion we 
have yet met with on the part of an avowed 
member of the Church; we mean those 
drawn from modern discoveries in chemis- 
try, anatomy, phrenology, &e. Our cleri- 
cal champion closes with these adversaries, 
and turns the table on them by means of 
a not cautious, yet frank, system of well 
sustained argument. There is, in fact, 
nothing to fear for true religion from the 
utmost inferences which can be with 
good faith drawn from the discoveries 
of modern science. He who imagines 
that in consequence of our improved 
knowledge of the mechanism of the brain, 
of the chemical agencies which promote 
vitality, the apparatus of the nerves, or the 
machinery of the muscles, we have dis- 
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covered the seat of the mind, or can re- 
solve soul into a self-active piece of me- 
chanism, must be endowed with the or- 
gans of visionary speculation and chime- 
rical credulity in a most inordinate state 
of developement. He may as well assert 
that the saw is the carpenter, or that a 
macadamized road is Mr. M‘ Adam. 


The Natural Son.—There is so much 
talent in this poetry, interspersed with a 
little too much of the levity which Lord 
Byron’s Don Juan introduced into so- 
ciety, as to make us regret that the author 
has not trusted more to the inspiration of 
his own muse than to the promptings of 
that troubled spring of Castaly, which, 
howbeit encircled with the choicest poe- 
tical flowers, has serpents rustling amid 
the fragrant sweets. There are some 
verses in this short essay, of great ease, 
sweetness, and energy; the description 
of Circe’s adventures with the smuggler 
is written with grace as well as force; 
and we suspect from its piquant particu- 
larity con amore. Is the tastefully en- 
graved portrait of Circe, facing the title- 
page, a studio, or that of a real personage, 
who enacts on this occasion the part of 
our author’s inspiring muse? However, he 
is calculated for better things than to join 
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the servum pecus in giving reiterated 
imitations of other authors, however 
eminent: originality covers a multitude 
of sins. 

Fort Risbane, by a Detenv. — This 
clever volume consists of a conversation 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, carried 
on during a three days’ quarantine on the 
coast of France by a variety of dramatis 
persone, Whose characters are struck out 
with the offhand touch of a master in the 
dramatic art. Merchants, doctors, plu- 
ralists, editors, political economists, and 
female blues, are shown up with very little 
mercy, and altogether constitute a scena 
of an amusingly ridiculous description. 
The follies and absurdities of society, 
after all, supply a much better gratifica- 
tion to his peculiar forte for the laughing 
than the crying philosopher. The great- 
est portion of us create our own troubles 
because we chuse to dwell on the dark 
side of all pictures, and aggravate all 
their shadows, instead of opening our eyes 
to the droll comedy of life before us, and 
having the good humoured philosophy to 
be amused. Every subject is discussed 
by our author with a peculiar bantering 
quaintness of manner, from cholera, whe- 
ther contagious or non-contagious, to 
tithes, machinerv, free-trade, currency, and 
reform. The chief ridicule consists in 
the cool matter-of-course manner in which 
the whole company express the most op- 
posite opinions, the pyebald confidence of 
assertion on both sides where argument 
fails, and the chaos of tranchant contrasts 
which result. One of these cold-blooded, 
ignorant, quackish, prosing, and mischiev- 
ous impostors, calling themselves politi- 
cal economists, of whom the public is 
becoming heartily and justly nauseated, 
and of whom it may be said, that they 
obviously do not understand themselves, 
and therefore can hardly expect less per- 
verted brains to understand them, is drawn 
to the life, and fixed to the rack of ridi- 
cule as he deserves. 





Such has been the success of Dr. T. J. 
GRaHAM’s Domestic Medicine, that he 
has just issued a fifth edition; in which 
all the modern practice of the A%scula- 
pian art is introduced, and perspicuously 
arranged. The Doctor's descriptions and 
directions being divested of unnecessary 
technicalities, the work is rendered ex- 
tremely valuable to all non-professional 
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Appended is a very useful trea- 
tise on the “nature, symptoms, causes, 
character, and treatment of Malignant 
Cholera.” 


classes. 


—_—_ 


Fruits of Solitude are a collection of 
prose and poetic compositions, consisting 
of sketches of natural scenery, tales, es- 
says, meditations, &c.—some of consi- 
derable merit. They are the production 
of an amiable young lady, Miss 8S. E. 
HatFi£_p, authoress of the “ Wanderer 
of Scandinavia,” “* Moments of Loneli- 
ness,” &c. She is a native and resident 
of Cornwall; and we believe the only 
authoress the county has produced: but 
the circulation of her works having been 
chiefly confined to her own immediate 
patrons and friends, owing perhaps to her 
being so distant from the great metropo- 
litan seat of literature, they are not so 
well known as they deserve. Laying 
aside the severity of criticism, which gal- 
lantry would forbid, there are many pieces 
worthy of extracting; “the Bridal Min- 
strel,” for instance, commencing, 


*¢ Wild and dark was the Minstrel’s path, 

O’er the vale, and hill, and mountain 

oar, [wrath, 

And the winds were out, as in nights of 
To hurl the fated bark to shore,” &c. 


but our limits prevent us indulging our 
inclination. 





The Conveyancer’s Guide, or Law Stu- 
dent’s Recreation, a Poem, by Joun Crisp, 
Esq. of Furnival’s Inn, having reached a 
third edition, is sufficient praise, which we 
see no reason to contravene, though cer- 
tainly it is the last subject we should 
have expected for a Hudibrastic poem. 
As the verses are, like the “ Pursuits of 
Literature,” only pegs to hang notes on, 
we think they might be curtailed with 
advantage, and the condensed spirit would 
further the author's laudable end of put- 
ting the test of ridicule to a jargon 
which has rendered the law, that ought 
to be obvious to all, a “volume 
sealed.” The notes are often very in- 
teresting, and possess much information 
of every kind in an agreeable form. 
Some of them, and particularly the Intro- 
duction, are full of antiquarian lore. We 
sigh with regret for the days when a man 
could transact his business in a song. 
Much humour pervades the whole. 





FINE 
THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 


It cannot but be a source of the highest 
satisfaction and delight to every indivi- 


ARTS. 


dual who has any taste for the arts, or 
indeed any relish for intellectual enjoy- 
ments, that there is now so fair a prospect 
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of a public gallery being erected at the 
expense of the nation, for the purpose of 
receiving and exhibiting those magnifi- 
cent masterpieces of art, which are now 
deposited, for want of more suitable ac- 
commodation in the present national gal- 
lery in Pall Mall, which is so ill caleu- 
lated to contain them. That we should 
so long have remained without having 
established a national institution of this 
description, suitable for so noble a pur- 
pose, must be regarded as a deep stigma 
upon us, for our want of high feeling, 
and just munificence, and which can only 
be removed by our liberality in erecting 
and endowing that now proposed. To 
whatever extent we exercise that libera- 
lity, and with whatever degree of splen- 
dour and magnificence we carry into exe- 
cution the present design, it will so much 
the more raise our glory as an intellectual 
nation, and as being endowed with a due 
reverence for the arts. That a taste for, 
and admiration of the fine arts, has 
ever been regarded as one of the surest 
marks of a great mind, we all well know; 
and that a nation has always shone most 
in glory, when the arts have been most 
cultivated, and have reached the highest 
perfection in it. As a nation, we are, 
however, now justly subjected to the con- 
tempt and contumely of those by whom 
we ought, but for this well-merited cause 
of censure, to have been regarded with 
admiration and esteem ; and with all those 
distinguishing excellencies which so mark 
our national honour and character, we fall 
below our meaner contemporaries, by our 
inferiority to them in our patronage and 
apparent estimation of the arts. The 
benefits that would result to this country 
from a suitable national institution for 
the works and masterpieces of art, need 
hardly to be pointed out. To the people in 
general it would be in the highest degree 
beneficial: it would enable them to view 
at all times the grandest displays of art, 
and would excite in them a proper taste 
and relish for them, and would lead them 
to cultivate intellectual pursuits and plea- 
sures, and, by the national respect thus 
paid to the arts, would excite a suitable 
veneration for them. To thé progress of 
the arts in this country, such an institu- 
tion would be of incalculable benefit ; it 
would excite among our artists a laudable 
and just ambition to excel in the highest 
style of the arts, which would add most 
glory to their fame, by opening a recep- 
tion for works of intrinsic merit and real 
greatness. ‘The want of such an insti- 
tution (for the present one is upon so 
poor aud paltry a scale) may be regarded 
as one of the chief reasons why so few 
great productions have emanated from the 
English school. Their works when sta- 
tioned there, would be the highest and 


most just monuments to their honour, that 
could be erected, and would ensure for 
them a due share of praise, both from 
their contemporaries and from posterity. 
By this, just merit would be encouraged, 
and the highest and most intellectual 
performances would then be preferred, 
and would meet with patronage and en- 
couragement worthy of them. We may 
here remark, that although from such an 
institution, we would be far from exclu- 
ding any works of merit or excellence in 
art, for which it ought to be a national 
repository, yet we should be glad to see 
such an institution primarily set apart for 
the encouragement of native talent, and 
as a reception for the greatest displays of 
genius, which British artists have pro- 
duced. Such would tend more than any 
thing to bring the arts in this country to 
perfection, and to raise them to that 
standard of excellence, which they have 
attained in other countries in ages past, 
and to effect which, due encouragement 
only is now wanting. 





Mr. S. Cousins has engraved in mezzo- 
tinto an excellent copy of the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's Portrait of Lady Peel, 
which was so much admired when exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy. 





The Works of the late Henry Liverseege 
are to be published in Nos. containing 3 
Prints each, in an imperial 4to.—The 
subjects selected for the Ist Part are, 
‘a Political Cobbler reading Cobbett’s 
Weekly Register ;’ *‘ The Inquiry,’ an ex- 
cellent print, being a young country lad 
venturing to ask a question of an old 
livery servant; and ‘Capt. Macheath.’ 
The freebooter is well imagined, but is 
represented in the tawdry dress of Charles 
the Second’s Reign, instead of that of the 
time of Gay, as he appears in Hogarth’s 
Prints. These Plates are well engraved 
in mezzotinto by Messrs. W. Giller, I. P. 
Quilley, and W. Ward. 

We are sorry to observe the discon- 
tinuance of the Gallery of Greenwich 
Hospital, or Memoirs of celebrated Naval 
Commanders, which was so satisfactorily 
commenced by Edward Hawke Locker, 
esq. F.R.S. (see Part I. pp. 62, 612.) 
more particularly as it is owing to the 
declining health of the Author. This, 
and other circumstances, have obliged him 
to limit his labours to one volume, instead 
of four. The Preface to this volume 
details the origin of the Gallery of Paint- 
ings at Greenwich Hospital, Ulustrative 
of the Services of the Royal Navy. In 
1823, the scheme was suggested to the 
Directors of the Institution, by Mr. 
Hawke Locker ; and through Lord Farn- 
borough, the plan was submitted to his 
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the servum pecus in giving reiterated 
imitations of other authors, however 
eminent: originality covers a multitude 
of sins, 

Fort Risbane, by a Detenu. — This 
clever volume consists of a conversation 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, carried 
on during a three days’ quarantine on the 
coast of France by a variety of dramatis 
persone, whose characters are struck out 
‘with the offhand touch of a master in the 
dramatic art. Merchants, doctors, plu- 
ralists, editors, political economists, and 
female blues, are shown up with very little 
mercy, and altogether constitute a scena 
of an amusingly ridiculous description, 
The follies and absurdities of society, 
after all, supply a much better gratifica- 
tion to his peculiar forte for the laughing 
than the crying philosopher. The great- 
est portion of us create our own troubles 
because we chuse to dwell on the dark 
side of all pictures, and aggravate all 
their shadows, instead of opening our eyes 
to the droll comedy of life before us, and 
having the good humoured philosophy to 
be amused. Every subject is discussed 
by our author with a peculiar bantering 
quaintness of manner, from cholera, whe- 
ther contagious or non - contagious, to 
tithes, machinerv, free-trade, currency, and 
reform. The chief ridicule consists in 
the-cool matter-of-course manner in which 
the whole company express the most op- 
posite opinions, the pyebald confidence of 
assertion on both sides where argument 
fails, and the chaos of tranchant contrasts 
which result. One of these cold-blooded, 
ignorant, quackish, prosing, and mischiev- 
ous impostors, calling themselves politi- 
cal economists, of whom the public is 
becoming heartily and justly nauseated, 
and of whom it may be said, that they 
obviously do not understand themselves, 
and therefore can hardly expect less per- 
verted brains to understand them, is drawn 
to the life, and fixed to the rack of ridi- 
cule as he deserves. 





Such has been the success of Dr. T. J. 
GraHam’s Domestic Medicine, that he 
has just issued a fifth edition; in which 
dll the modern practice of the A‘scula- 
pian art is introduced, and perspicuously 
arranged. ‘The Doctor’s descriptions and 
directions being divested of unnecessary 
technicalities, the work is rendered ex- 
tremely valuable to all non-professional 
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classes. Appended is a very useful trea- 
tise on the “ nature, symptoms, causes, 
character, and treatment of Malignant 
Cholera. » 


—_— 


Fruits of Solitude are a collection of 
prose and poetic compositions, consisting 
of sketches of natural scenery, tales, es- 
says, meditations, &c.—some of consi- 
derable merit. They are the production 
of an amiable young lady, Miss S. E. 
Hatriewp, authoress of the “ Wanderer 
of Scandinavia,” “ Moments of Loneli- 
ness,” &c. She is a native and resident 
of Cornwall; and we believe the only 
authoress the county has produced: but 
the circulation of her works having been 
chiefly confined to her own immediate 
patrons and friends, owing perhaps to her 
being so distant from the great metropo- 
litan seat of literature, they are not so 
well known as they deserve. Laying 
aside the severity of criticism, which gal- 
lantry would forbid, there are many pieces 
worthy. of extracting; “the Bridal Min- 
strel,” for instance, commencing, 

*¢ Wild and dark was the Minstrel’s path, 

O’er the vale, and hill, and mountain 

hoar, [wrath, 
And the winds were out, as in nights of 
To hurl the fated bark to shore,” &c. 


but our limits prevent us indulging our 
inclination. 





The Conveyancer’s Guide, or Law Stu- 
dent’s Recreation, a Poem, by Joun Crisp, 
Esq. of Furnival’s Inn, having reached a 
third edition, is sufficient praise, which we 
see no reason to contravene, though cer- 
tainly it is the last subject we should 
have expected for a Hudibrastic poem. 
As the verses are, like the “ Pursuits of 
Literature,” only pegs to hang notes on, 
we think they might be curtailed with 
advantage, and the condensed spirit would 
further the author's laudable end of put- 
ting the test of ridicule to a jargon 
which has rendered the law, that ought 
to be obvious to all, a “volume 
sealed.” The notes are often very in- 
teresting, and possess much information 
of every kind in an agreeable form. 
Some of them, arid particularly the Intro- 
duction, are full of antiquarian lore. We 
sigh with regret for the days when a man 
could transact his business in a song. 
Much humour pervades the whole. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tt cannot but be a source of the highest 
satisfaction and delight to every indivi- 


dual who has any taste for the arts, or 
indeed any relish for intellectual enjoy- 
ments, that there is now so fair a prospect 
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of a public gallery being erected at the 
expense of the nation, for the purpose of 
receiving and exhibiting those magnifi- 
cent masterpieces of art, which are now 
deposited, for want of more suitable ac- 
commodation in the present national gal- 
lery in Pall Mall, which is so ill caleu- 
lated to contain them. That we should 
so long have remained without having 
established a national institution of this 
description, suitable for so noble a pur- 
pose, must be regarded as a deep stigma 
upon us, for our want of high feeling, 
and just munificence, and which can only 
be removed by our liberality in erecting 
and endowing that now proposed. To 
whatever extent we exercise that libera- 
lity, and with whatever degree of splen- 
dour and magnificence we carry into exe- 
cution the present design, it will so much 
the more raise our glory as an intellectual 
nation, and as being endowed with a due 
reverence for the arts. That a taste for, 
and admiration of the fine arts, has 
ever been regarded as one of the surest 
marks of a great mind, we all well know; 
and that’ a nation has always shone most 
in glory, when the arts have been most 
cultivated, and have reached the highest 
perfection in it. As a nation, we are, 
however, now justly subjected to the con- 
tempt and contumely of those by whom 
we ought, but for this well-merited cause 
of censure, to have been regarded with 
admiration and esteem ; and with all those 
distinguishing excellencies which so mark 
our national honour and character, we fall 
below our meaner contemporaries, by our 
inferiority to them in our patronage and 
apparent estimation of the arts. The 
benefits that would result to this country 
from a suitable national institution for 
the works and masterpieces of art, need 
hardly to be pointed out. To the people in 
general it would be in.the highest degree 
beneficial: it would enable them to view 
at all times the grandest displays of art, 
and would excite in them a proper taste 
and relish for them, and would lead them 
to cultivate intellectual pursuits and plea- 
sures, and, by the national respect thus 
paid to the arts, would excite a suitable 
veneration for them. To thé progress of 
the arts in this country, such an institu- 
tion would be of incalculable benefit ; it 
would excite among our artists a laudable 
and just ambition to excel in the highest 
style of the arts, which would add most 
glory to their fame, by opening a recep- 
tion for works of intrinsic merit and real 
greatness. ‘The want of such an insti- 
tution (for the present one is upon so 
poor and paltry a scale) may be regarded 
as one of the chief reasons why so few 
great productions have emanated from the 
English school. Their works when sta- 
tioned there, would be the highest. and 
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most just monuments to their honour, that 
could be erected, and would ensure for 
them a due share of praise, both from 
their contemporaries and from posterity. 
By this, just merit would be encouraged, 
and the highest and most intellectual 
performances would then be preferred, 
and would meet with patronage and en- 
couragement worthy of them. We may 
here remark, that although from such an 
institution, we would be far from exclu- 
ding any works of merit or exeellence in 
art, for which it ought to be a national 
repository, yet we should be glad to see 
such an institution primarily set apart for 
the encouragement of native talent, and 
as a reception for the greatest displays of 
genius, which British artists have pro- 
duced. Such would tend more than any 
thing to bring the arts in this country to 
perfection, and to raise them to that 
standard of excellence, which they have 
attained in other countries in ages past, 
and to effect which, due encouragement 
only is now wanting. 





Mr. S. Cousins has engraved in mezzo- 
tinto an excellent copy of the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's Portrait of Lady Peel, 
which was so much admired when exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy. 





The Works of the late Henry Liverseege 
are to be published in Nos. containing 3 
Prints each, in an imperial 4to.—The 
subjects selected for the Ist Part are, 
‘a Political Cobbler reading Cobbett’s 
Weekly Register ;’ * The Inquiry,’ an ex- 
cellent print, being a young country lad 
venturing to ask a question of an old 
livery servant; and ‘ Capt. Macheath.’ 
The freebooter is well imagined, but is 
represented in the tawdry dress of Charles 
the Second’s Reign, instead of that of the 
time of Gay, as he appears in Hogarth’s 
Prints. These Plates are well engraved 
in mezzotinto by Messrs. W. Giller, L. P. 
Quilley, and W. Ward. 





We are sorry to observe the discon- 
tinuance of the Gallery of Greenwich 
Hospital, or Memoirs of celebrated Navat 
Commanders, which was so satisfactorily 
commenced by Edward Hawke Locker, 
esq. F.R.S. (see Part I. pp. 62, 612.) 
more particularly as it is owing to the 
declining health of the Author. This, 
and other circumstances, have obliged bim 
to limit his labours to one volume, instead 
of four. The Preface to this volume 
details the origin of the Gallery of Paint- 
ings at Greenwich Hospital, ilustrative 
of the Services of the Royal Navy. In 
1823, the scheme was suggested to the 
Directors of the Institution, by Mr. 
Hawke Locker ; and through Lord Farn- 
borough, the plan was submitted to his 
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late Majesty, who commanded the whole 
of the Naval Portraits in the Royal 
Palaces of Windsor and Hampton Court 
to be removed to Greenwich, and also 
eontributed several from his private col- 
lection. Through the recommendation 
of the same noble Lord, the British Insti- 
tution presented four large historical 
paintings, recording the principal victories 
of the last war. Several other pictures 
have been presented to the Gallery by 
Lord Farnborough, and many other libe- 
ral donors. Such a collection cannot fail 
of national usefulness ; and that it affords 
much private gratification is attested by 
the fact, that not less than 50,000 persons 
annually visit the Painted Hall; where 
the small fee for admission now produces 
an important item in the Revenues of 
this noble Institution. 





Hollar's View of London, 1647.—This 
celebrated View, taken from St. Saviour’s 
Southwark, has been excellently copied 
in lithography by R. Martin, at the ex- 
pence of W. L. Newman, esq. Solicitor 
to the Corporation of London, who has 
liberally presented this most acceptable 
gift to several public Libraries and his 
private friends. From the great size of 
the engraving, 7 f. 7 in. long by 18 in. 
high, this interesting print would still 
have remained a desideratum (except to 
the fortunate few who possess the ori- 
ginal) had not lithography been invented. 





Duke of York’s Pillar.—This pillar, 
now in course of erection, on the site of 
Carlton Palace, will be 120 feet in heighth, 
and is intended to perpetuate the memory 
of the public services of the Duke of 
York as Commander in Chief; and a 
colossal statue of his Royal Highness is 
to be placed on its summit. It is in an 
excellent situation, in full view of the 
parade in St. James’s Park, and will be 
an object of attention to all persons ap- 
proaching the metropolis. A spiral stair- 
case is to be erected from the base to the 
summit, whence an excellent view of the 
metropolis and surrounding country will 
be obtained. 

The First Number of Memorials of 
Oxford, or historical and descriptive ac- 
counts of the Colleges, &c. contains a 
view of the Cathedral from the N. W. 
and an internal view of the Chapter 
house. When we state that the draw- 
ings of this work are by IF. Mackenzie, 
and that the Plates are to be engraved by 
J. Le Keux, the names of these distin- 
guished artists are a guarantee for the 
excellence of the embellishments. The 
publishers are fortunate also in the selec- 
tion of so distinguished an antiquary as 
Dr. Ingram, as editor of the work. 


Fine Arts. 
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Parts VII. and VIII. of Finden’s 
Landscape Illustrations of Lord Byron’s 
Works, support the high character of the 
Work. No. VII. contains the Temple 
of Theseus by Stanfield; Cape of Co- 
lonna, by W. Prosser; Cagliari, by 
Westall; and Patras, by Cattermole. 
A Portrait of Margarita Cogni, by Har- 
lowe; and two Vignette Subjects by 
Turner, The Gate of Theseus and the 
Plain of Troy. This beautiful subject, 
from one of Mr, Turner’s heavy skies, 
becomes a mass of confusion.—No. VIII. 
contains the Temple of Minerva, by Tur- 
ner; Mount Etna, by Prout; St. Sophia, 
by Roberts; The Simplon, by Gastineau; 
Verona, by Calcott ; and two Vignettes 
by Turner, the Castle of St. Angelo, and 
Bacharach, on the Rhine. The last is a 
most interesting romantic view. 





Announced for Publication. 


A pair of Mezzotinto Engravings of 
“ Petrarch and Laura, and Abelard and 
Heloise,” from Paintings in the posses- 
sion of Lord Northwick, by H. Fradelle. 

Hints on Picturesque Domestic Archi- 
tecture, in a series of Designs for Gate 
Lodges, and other Rural Residences, 
by I. F. Hunt, Architect, 4to. 

Professor Flaxman’s Studies in Ana- 
tomy, for the use of Painters and Sculp- 
tors, in Nineteen Plates. Engraved by 
Landseer. 


——— 


M. ERARD’S PICTURES. 


At the recent sale of the splendid gal- 
lery of the lite M. Erard, at Paris, al- 
though the aggregate produce was not 
equal to its estimated value, some of the 
pictures were sold at very high prices. 
The Nativity, by Adrian Ostade, 11,950fr. 
A Landscape, by Claude, with the sub- 
ject of Eneas at Carthage, 16,901 fr. 
The Education of Bacchus, by Poussin, 
17,000fr. Teniers’ Prodigal Son, 17,000fr. 
The Portrait of Gerard Dow, by him- 
self, 19,250fr. A Scene on the Zuderzee, 
by Van de Velde, 20,000fr. A Sunset 
by Claude, 24,800fr , and a Nightfall, by 
Vander Neer, 25,900fr. Portrait of Van 
Tromp, by Rembrandt, 17,100fr. This, 
it is said, will go to Holland. The 
Departure from the Inn, by Wouvermanns, 
10,220fr. A Landscape, by Moucheron, 
6,500 fr. The Assumption, by Murillo, 
10,000fr. The Nativity, by aiastnn, 
which cost M. Erard 20,00Ufr., went at 
only 2,000fr. The principal purchasers 
were private individuals, and many of 
them trom England. The French Go- 
vernment bought but very few lots. The 
gross amount of the sale was 765,000tr.. 
but many lots were bought in. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

The first number of a Series of Origi- 
nal Sermons. By the CoMMITTEE OF 
GENERAL LITERATURE AND EpucarTION. 

An Abridgment of the principal Eng- 
lish Commentaries on the Old and New 
Testaments. By the Rey- T. S. Hucues, 
B.D. In Monthly Parts. 

Versions and Glosses of the Holy Gos- 
pels. By B. Tuorre, F.S.A., Transla- 
tor from the Danish of Rask’s Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar. 

New Works from the American Press: 
First Vol. of G. C. Kwyaprr’s Lectures 
on Christian Theology; translated by L. 
Woop, Jun. of the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass.—F. N. Reinhard’s (of 
Dresden) Plan of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity; translated from the German by 
Ottver A. Tayior, of the Theological 
Seminary, Andover.—A Manual of the 
Ornithology of the United States and of 
Canada; by Tuomas Nurratr, A.M. 
F.L.S. &c. 

A Portraiture of Modern Scepticism ; 
or, a Caveat against Infidelity. By J. 
Morrison, D.D. 12mo. 

The History of the Scottish Church, 
Rotterdam. By the Rev. W. STevENs. 

Memoirs of Dr. Burney. By his 
Daughter, Madame D’ Arsiay. 

A Second Volume of Lyrical Poems. 
By Atrrep TEnnyson. 

A Memoir by Major-General Sir Ho- 
waRD Dovuctas, Bart., containing a Re- 
view and Refutation of the principal 
Essays and Arguments advocating Mr. 
Clark’s Claims, in relation to the Ma- 
neeuvre on the 12th of April, 1782. 

A Selection, in French, of the best 
Pieces of the Chinese Theatre. By M. 
SranisLas JuLien. At the Expense of 
the Oriental Translation Fund. 

Cuampers’s History of Scotland, from 
the earliest Period to the present Time, 
2 vols. 

The Memoirs of Sir David Baird, 
from the private Papers and Correspond- 
ence of the gallant General; including a 
Series of Letters of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Marquis of Wellesley, Sir John 
Moore, &c. 

Memoirs of Captain Sir W. Hoste, 
R.N. By his Widow, Lady Harrier 
Hosts. 

Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, 
&c. By Mr. Srape. 

British Cyclopedia of Arts, Sciences, 
Manufactures, &c. By C.F. PArtincTon. 

M. W. Von Humsotpr, brother of 
the celebrated traveller, is engaged on a 
work of Comparative Philology. 


The first volume of the Works by the 
author of Corn Law Rhymes, embellished 
with a likeness of the author, containing 
the Splendid Village, the Exile, &c. 

Craven Derby; or, the Lordship by 
Tenure, including the Ladye of the Rose, 
by the author of ‘ Crockford’s; or, Life 
in the West.” 

Paris: or, the Book of the Hundred 
and One, being Translations from the 
Celebrated French Work, ‘ Le Livre des 
Cent-et-Un. 

A Manual upon the Baronetage of the 
Empire. 

A Translation of More’s Utopia, with 
the Latin Text opposite. 

Illustrations of Morbid Anatomy, 
By J, Hore, M.D. F.R.S. In Monthiy 
Numbers. 

A Popular Introduction to the Study 
of Geology, with numerous Plates. By 
GipEon ManrTeL. bs 

Gorton’s New Topographical Dictionary 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with 54 
maps. 

Traits and Stories of the Insh Pea- 
santry. Second Series. 

The Comic Annual. By Tuomas 
Hoop. 

The Odes of Anacreon, By James 
Usuer. 

New novel, entitled the Golden Le- 
gends. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye, 
with a new method of curing incipient 
blindness by external applications. By 
Mr. Curtis. 

An historical Romance, under the title 
of “ Otterbourne.” By the Author of 
“ Derwentwater.” 

An historical Romance, under the title 
of “ The Buccaneer.” By Mrs. 8. C. 
Hatt, Author of “ Sketches and Traits 
of Irish Character.” 

An Oriental Romance, entitled « The 
String of Pearls.” By Mr. James, Au- 
thor of “ Darnley.” 





LLANGOLLEN VALE. 

The effects of the late Lady Eleanor 
Butler and Miss Ponsonby, at the cottage 
in the vale of Llangollen, have been re- 
entlysold by Mr. George Robins. The 
beautiful cottage, Plasnewydd, where, for 
a period of fifty years, the ladies strictly 
adhered to a vow of never sleeping out of 
it, is situated upon a little ascent from 
the small town of Llangollen, and sur- 
rounded by a chain of mountains. En- 
tering from the front door, which is 
richly carved in old oak, the visitor ap- 
proached a small hall, the walls of which 
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were panelled with oak, carved in high 
relief, of the Elizabethan age. The rails 
and banisters of the staircase were carved 
with grotesque animals, in varied posi- 
tions—the whole rather dimly lighted by 
a gothic window, filled in with ancient 
stained glass. The dining room was 
small, but elegant. The drawing room 
was the choice retreat. Here, in gothic 
bookcases, fitted in recesses, was the la- 
dies’ assortment of literature. The whole 
were in good binding, and many were 
presentation copies. Among them were 
Madame de Genlis’s works, with notes 
by that celebrated lady; the works of 
Miss Seward, with whom the ladies cor- 
responded on intimate terms; also Lord 
Bvron’s works, with complimentary notes; 
the works of the present King of France, 
with an autograph letter to the ladies; 
Manuscript Poems, by Georgiana Du- 
chess of Devonshire, beautifully illus- 
trated, purchased at the sale of the Hon. 
Mrs. Cavendish; and Burns’s works, 
with original letters. Over the fire-place, 
set in one elegant frame, were miniature 
portraits of Madame de Genlis, Lady E. 
Fitzgerald, and Louis Philippe, and a 
drawing of flowers by M. de Genlis. 
Some interesting miniatures were pur- 
chased for the Marquis of Ormond, the 
nephew of Lady E. Butler. Among the 
curiosities were, a carved oak box, for- 
merly belonging to the late Duke of York, 
which sold for sixteen guineas ; a locket, 
containing hair of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
which sold for four guineas; an auto- 
graph letter from Charles I. to Lady 
Fisher, from Whitehall, during his con- 
finement, sold to Lord Hill, for 5/.; and 
a model of the Warwick vase, in silver, 
weighing only twenty ounces, 32 guineas. 
‘his room was lighted by a gothic win- 
dow, with various subjects in stained 
glass; and the view is very beautiful— 
terminating with the ruins of Dinas 
Castle, one of the old border fortresses, 
perched upon the summit of a high moun- 
tain. ‘The bed-chambers were furnished 
with bedsteads and other furniture of 
massive carved oak, with panelled testers 
and head-boards. The principal articles 
were purchased for mansions in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 
ANOTHER AR€TIC EXPEDITION. 

Capt. Back, tle intelligent companion 
of Sir J. Franklin, has accepted the com- 
mand of an expedition, which is to be 
employed in attempting to discover the 
tate of Captain Ross and his companions, 
who have not been heard of since they 
sailed on their Arctic expedition about 
three years since. 2000/. has been re- 
commended by Lord Goderich in aid of 
the undertaking, if 3000/. mere should be 
raised by subscription. This sum, we 
trust, will be easily raised. It is intended 
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that Capt. Back should avail himself of 
every opportunity that may occur to en- 
rich the scientific world, and it is hoped 
that before his return he will have ex- 
plored those unknown regions between 
Point Turnagain, where Capt. Franklin 
finished his journey, and the further point 
to the west reached by Capt. Parry, and 
thus wind up the main point of these two 
expeditions ; it being supposed, from rein- 
deer and musk-oxen being found on Mel- 
ville Island, that the land is either con- 
tinuous or divided by small straits. 


JACOBITE MANUSCRIPTS. 

A large collection of Jacobite memoirs 
of the most valuable description has re- 
cently fallen into the hands of a literary 
gentleman of Edinburgh. Among the 
detached memoirs is one written by the 
principal Scottish agent of the Stuart 
family previous to 1745, containing an 
account of the secret transactions in which 
he was engaged preparatory to the insur- 
rection, and involving the names of many 
great families. There is, also, a memoir 
of the expedition of 1745, with many let- 
ters written during its progress, by Lord 
George Murray, generalissimo of the 
army; together with another narrative, 
drawn up by one of the principal insur- 
gent noblemen, who gives, from his own 
personal knowledge, an account of every 
council held by the prince during the 
campaign. Besides many relations, by 
inferior actors, of detached events in the 
insurrection, and a great mass of original 
correspondence; there is a manuscript in 
ten volumes, small octavo, compiled by 
the Rey. Robert Forbes, formerly a non 
jurant Bishop at Leith, and containing an 
account of every transaction in the prince’s 
escape, drawn up from the conversations 
of the principal actors; and the prince’s 
accounts, from which may be learned the 
name and price of every article of provi- 
sion purchased for his use, from his arri- 
val at Holyrood House till the battle of 
Culloden. 

LADY CHAPEL, ST. SAVIOUR’S. 

The works are proceeding with great 
rapidity, the south and east fronts having 
attained about half their height, and a 
great portion of the northern wall being 
also in forwardness. In the present state 
of the restoration, the friends of the 
measure must view the final consumma- 
tion of their exertions with feelings of 
confidence and gratification. In a few 
months the works will be completed, 
and from the mode in which the resto- 
ration is effected, the utmost pledge 
which the Committee could be expected 
to give will be fully satisfied. The spe- 
cimen of flint work exhibited in the 
building, is in a modern structure almost 
unique; and the mode of working and ar- 
ranging the flints will not fail of gratifying 
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any spectator, who may now inspect the 
building. When the restoration of the 
Chapel is completed, it is intended that 
such of the supporters of the undertaking 
who may wish to have their arms per- 
petuated in stained glass, shall be at 
liberty (of course at their own expence) 
to have them inserted in the windows of 
the Chapel, by which means an appro- 
priate embellishment will be given to the 
Chapel at a comparatively small expence 
to each individual. 


ANTIQUARIAN 


AMERICA KNOWN TO THE PHCNICIANS. 


During the numerous excavations of 
late carried on in North America, several 
discoveries have been made that indicate 
traces of a very remote civilization. In 
the barrows there opened have been found, 
together with human skeletons, earthen 
vessels, and utensils composed of alloyed 
metal, indicating the past existence of an 
art at present unknown to the nations of 
that continent. This fact, connected 
with others produced by Robertson, and 
confirmed by Bullock in his “ Museum 
of Mexican Antiquities,” is sufficient to 
prove that America, though called the 
New World, is quite as old as our portion 
of it; nor is it at all improbable that we 
are the youngsters of the race of Adam; 
for, with the exception of the Pyramids 
of Egypt, and the vases lately discovered 
in Italy twenty feet below the present 
surface of the soil, we have nothing in 
Europe to show, as proofs of antiquities, 
equal to the fact recorded by Mr. Ferrall, 
who states that at the Bull Shoals 
of the White River, in Missouri, se- 
veral feet below the surface of the river, 
reliquiz were found, which indicated that 
the spot had formerly been the seat of 
metallurgical operations, where the alloy 
had appeared to be lead united with sil- 
ver; arrow-heads also cut out of flint, 
and fragments of earthenware that had 
undergone the operation of fire, were 
found there. 

If we are to rely on the statements of 
Baron Humboldt, and other scientific 
men, who have been investigating the 
antiquities of Mexico, the continent of 
America was not unknown to the Pho- 
nicians. Count Roehenstart, the Rus- 
sian traveller, has given the following 
curious statement. “I went to Mexico, 
where I resided several months, and, 
guided by the learned observations of M. 
le Baron Humboldt, I gained the know- 
ledge that America had been colonised 
by the Pheenicians. I know that many 
persons will urge the impossibility of 
crossing the Atlantic without compass, 
and in vessels such as the Carthaginians 
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ALMS-HOUSES IN LONDON. 


The Citizens of London have lately 
been protected from the mischiefs and 
expence attendant upon an Illumination 
on the passing of the Reform Bill, and 
the noble substitute of erecting Alms- 
houses for decayed but deserving house- 
holders, has been proposed in its stead ; 
and we think the proposition is de- 
serving of the favourable attention of the 
publie. 


RESEARCHES. 

built, but to those objections I give this 
short answer:—I procured sepulchral 
monuments of these people, which proved 
beyond a doubt the fact I assert. The 
precious fragments I had collected were 
embarked for Europe. Off Jamaica we 
were chased and boarded by a pica- 
roon; when my rich collection of natural 
history, my manuscripts, my vessel, and 
all that I possessed, fell into the hands of 
the pirates. I had, moreover, the pain of 
seeing the burying-stones, the precious 
remains of antiquity with which I ex- 
pected to astonish the learned, thrown 
into the sea.” 





ANCIENT COINS 

Sept. 29. As a cait was going by the 
side of the road between Horseheath and 
Wethersfield, on the borders of Essex, 
the wheel struck against a Roman urn, 
which was found to contain nearly 600 
silver coins, between the size of sixpence 
and a shilling, of a very ancient date; 
many of them, it is said, of the time of 
William Rufus. ‘ 

There were lately dug up, on Pagham 
farm, at East Withering, near Chiches- 
ter, five or six good Roman coins, in the 
most perfect state of preservation; in- 
deed, as perfect as when they were first 
struck. They bear the heads of Valen- 
tinian and Maximus. They are in the 
possession of Mr. Gorham. 

In May last, whilst the workmen of 
R. H. Bradshaw, esq.: were digging for 
soil in Castle-field, Manchester, they dis- 
covered a votive altar. It is of red sand- 
stone, and measures from the bottom of 
the base to the top of the capital, two 
feet four inches, the base is one foot ele- 
ven inches from side to side, and one foot 
two inches from front to back ; a portion 
of the inscription is broken off, but the 
remainder is as follows: 

OSL 

EXIL 
METORET 
NORJICOR 
V.8.S.LeL. Me 

Our correspondents are invited to send 
their sentiments on its interpretation. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazETTE PRomorIons. 

July 26. Henry Wentworth Fielding, esq. of 
Berwick-house, co. Salop, (second son of late 
Visct. Fielding) in compliance with the will of 
his maternal grandfather Thos. Jelf Powis, esq. to 
take the name of Powys only. 

Sept. 24. 7th Foot. —Major-General Sir E. 
Blakeney, to be Colonel. 

Sept. 29. Albina-Jane, wife of Sir A. J. Foster, 
Bart. Harriett, wife of J.S. Hayerman, Aid-de- 
camp to the King of Denmark, and Vere Cathe- 
rine Louisa, wife of Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, 
€sq. sisters to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, to 
have the same precedence as if their father had 
succeeded to the Earldom, 

Oct. 2. Lord Howard de Walden to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Stockholm. 

Oct.3. David Davies, esq. to be Surgeon in 
Ordinary to Her Maje-ty’s Household. 

Oct. 8. Mr Thos. Hamilton Miller, Advocate, 
to be Sheriff depute of Se.kirkshire, vice Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Oct.9. Rev. Rich. Tomkins, Rector of Great 
Horwood, Bucks, to take the surname of Berkeley. 

Oct.11. Royal Artillery, Capt. and Brevet 
Major C. Gilmvur to be Lieut.-Col. vice Wilmot. 

Royal Engineers, Major-Gen. Sir F. W. Mul- 
caster, K. C. H. to be Colonel Commandant. 

Oct. 12. Knighted, Chas, Eurwicke Douglas, 
Esq. King of Arms of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 


EcciLysitasticAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. C. Crook, to a Preb. in Wells Cath. 
Rev. T. H. Low, to a Preb.-in Exeter Cath. 
Rev. S. Barker, Carlton St. Peter R. Norfolk. 
Rey. L. Bellas, Bramshot R. Hants. 
Rev. T. Blackburne, Bygrave R- Herts. 
Rev. J. Cox, Hoxne V. with Denham St. John 

the Baptist, annexed, Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Deacon, 8S. Walsham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. H. Deane, Gillingham V. co. Dorset. 
Rev. R Grier, Walpole P. C. Suffolk. 
Rev. R. Howlett. St. James P. C. Dunwich, Suff. 
Rev. W. Jones, Lianvian V. Wales. 
Rev. R. J. Maydwell, Southwick V. Northampt. 
Rev. J. W. Phillpotts, Grimley V_ co. Worcester. 
Rev. Ta Price, Shelsley Beauchamp R. co. Wore. 
Rev. J N. Shipton, Othery V. Somerset. 
Rev. C, M. Torlesse, Stoke by Nayland V. Suff. 
Rev. S. Wasse, Hayfield R. co. Derby. 
Rev. W. W, Weddall, Darsham V. Suffolk. 
Rev. G. Moore, Chaplain to Bishop of Kildare. 
Rev. J D Glennie, Chaplain to Earl of Darniey. 
Rev. J. L. Galton, Chaplain to Earl of Roden. 





Civ. PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. George Rowley, D.D. Master of University 
College. to be Vice Chancellor of Oxford. 

Rev. J. Birt, Master ot Faversham Gram. School. 

Rev. G. Monnington, Master of Monmouth Gram- 
mar School. 

Rev. C. Notley, Master of Brandon Grammar 
School, Suffolk. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 17. At Edinburgh, the lady of Colonel 
Pitman, C.B. E. I. C. a son. 20. At Uddens 
House, Dorset, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Sir James 
Frazer, Bart. a son. 21. At Haitham Park, 
Wilts, the wife of H. H. Joy, esq. ason and heir. 
——22. At the Palace, Hereford, the lady of 
the Bishop of Hereford, a dau. 23. At 
Brighton, the wife of Capt. Richard Blunt, a 
dau. 5. The wife of Wm. Kennaway, esq. 
Mayor of Exeter, a son. 27. At Cave Castle, 
co. York, the lady of the Hon. Mr. Stourton, a 
son 

Oct.1. At Teignmouth, the wi’e of Richard 
Corbet, of Adderley Hall, Shropsrire, esq. a son 























and heir. At the Bishop's Palace, Rochester, 
the wife of the Rev. R. W. Shaw, Kector of Cux- 
ton, a son. 8. At Rempstone, Dorset, the 








lady Caroline Calcraft, a dau. 12, At Gen. 
Prole’s, Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. G. Proie, a 
dau. At Maize-nill, Greenwich Park, the wife 
of Stacey Grimaldi, esq. F.S.A. a son. 14. At 
Coupland Castle, No rthumberland, the wife of M. 
Cuiley, esq. a son and heir, 








MARRIAGES. 


July 17. At Dover, Lieut. J. N. Frampton, 
Rifle Brigade, to Lucy, third dau. of John Stup- 
den, esq. 

Sept. 8. J. Stewart, esq. of Queen-square, 
Weuminster, to Ann, dau. of J. Watson, esq. 
Vestry Clerk of Stepney.—— 9. At Berne, Char- 
lotte, dau. of Major-Gen. Sir John Foster Fitzge- 
rald, to Otho Leapold Baron Eude, Chamberla n 
to the King of Saxony. 20. At Bradford, 
Yorkshire, the Rev. Joseph M. Burton, of Queen’s 
College, to Esther, youngest dau. of the late Major 
Bacon. At Twickenham, W. K. Ashford, esq. 
nephew to the Duchess Dowager of Roxburghe, 
to Maria Cordelia, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Es- 
pinass. 24. At St. Albans, James Adam Gor- 
don, esq. M.P. of Naish House, Bristo), to Cathe- 
rine, youngest dau. of the iate Vice- Adm. Woiley, 
of Clifton. 25. At Teignmouth, J. Staunton 
Lambert, esq. M.P. to the Hon. Camoen-Eliz. 
only chi'd of the late Camden Gray, 9th Lord 
Kircudbright. At St. George’s Hanover-square, 
the Hon. Russell Barrington, to Maria, only dau. 
of the late John Lyon, esq. of Hetton-house, co. 
Durham. At Clapham, Major Capon, to Emma, 
third dau. of Dr. Mann Burrows.——At St. Pan- 
cras Church, J. Holmes, esq. of Guilford-street, 
to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the late C. Riving- 
ton, esq. of Waterloo Place. At Tooting, the 
Rev. Benj. Chapman, Rector of Westley, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Laura Maria, only dau. of the late 
J. Wilson, esq. 26. At Bury St. Eamunas, 
the Rev. J. Saville Halifax, Vicar of Melton 
Mow brey: to Cath. Sarah, dau. of the late Rev. 
2y. At Newcastle, the Rev. Wm. 
he p> ‘ae Worme rsley Vicarage, Yorkshire, to 
Ann, dau. of the late Mr. Wm. Preston. 

Oct. 1. At Cambridge, the. Rev. T. Jarrett, 
Rector of Truacn, Norfolk, and Professor of Ara- 
bicin the Univers ty, to Margaret Sarah, only dau. 
of Mr. John Daw, of Saltash. 2. At St. 
George's, Hanover-sq. Capt. R. Wetherell, nephew 
to Sir C. Wetherell, to Editha Lee Tebitt, of 
Park Farm, Hawkhurst, Kent. At Chailey, 
Sussex, the Rev. C. Goring, second son of Sir C. 
F. Goring, Bart. to Maria Arabella, eldest dau. 
of Gen. the Hon, F. St. John. At St. George's, 
Hanover-sq. Mons. Charles Edward Colmache, 
Secretary to Prince Talleyrand, to Miss Alicia 
Lee, of Lower Connaught place.——3. The Rev. 
H. D. C. S. Horlock, Vicar of Box, Wilts, to 
Eliza, dau. of H. Sudell, esq. Ashley House, 
At Marchington, co. Stafford, J. Parsons, esq. 
banker, of Oxford, to Eliza, dau. of the late F. 
Calvert, eso. 4. At All Souls, Marylebone, 
the Rev. J. W. Lockwood, Rector of Chelsea, te 
Alicia, sixth dau. of the late S. Davis, esq. of 
Portland Place. At Bath, W. Leaf, esq. of 
Manchester, to Miss Rose, sister of Sir G. Rose. 
At St. James’s Church, the Rev. W. C Leach, 
Canon in Ely Cathedral, to Matilda Harriett, 
fifth dau. of J. Alexander, esq. 1. At Ast- 
bury, Cheshire, Sir Arch. Edmonstone, Bart. of 
Duntreath, Stirlingshire, to Emma, dav. of Ran- 
dle Wilbraham, esq. of Rode Hall. At Rich- 
mond, the Rev. P. Jacob, to Anna, eldest, and 
the Rev. J. Money, to Charlotte, third dau. of 
the Hon. and Rev. G. Noel. 11. At Long 
Parish, Hants, the Rev. S. H. Powell, to Louisa, 
only dau. of Capt. R. B. Greene, R.N. 
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OBITUARY. 
a 


Sm Watter Scott, Bart. 

Sept. 21. At Abbotsford, co. Rox- 
burgh, aged 61, Sir Walter Seott, Bart. 
the proudest name in the modern annals 
of literature. * 

Sir Walter Scott was one of the sons 
of Walter Scott, Esq., writer to the 
Signet, by Anne, daughter of Dr. John 
Rutherford, Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 
His paternal grandfather, Mr. Robert 
Scott, farmer at Sandyknow, in the vici- 
nity of Smailholm Tower, in Roxburgh- 
shire, was the son of Mr. Walter Scott, 
a younger son of Walter Scott of Rae- 
burn, who in bis turn was third son of 
Sir William Scott of Harden, in which 
family the chieftainship of the race of 
Scott is now understood to reside. 

Dr. John Rutherford, his maternal 
grandfather, was one of four Scottish 
pupils of Boerhaave, who, in the early 
part of the last century, contributed to 
establish the high character of the Edin- 
burgh University as a school of medicine. 
He was the first professor of the practice 
of physic in the University from 1727 to 
1766. His son, Dr. Daniel Rutherford, 
maternal uncle to the novelist, was after- 
wards, for a long period, Professor of 
Botany in the same institution, and fur- 
ther distinguished by his great proficiency 
in chemistry. 

The wife of Dr. John Rutherford, and 
maternal grandmother of Sir Walter 
Scott, was Jean Swinton, daughter of — 
Swinton, of Swinton, in Berwickshire, 
one of the oldest families in Scotland, 
and at one period very powerful. Sir 
Walter has introduced a chivalric repre- 
sentative of this race into bis drama of 
“ Halidon Hill.” 

Sir Walter's immediate parent was a 
steady, expert man of business, and pros- 
pered considerably in life; and nothing 
could exceed the gentleness, sincerity, 
and benevolence of his character. For 
many years he held the honourable office 
of an elder in the parish church of Old 
Greytriars, while Dr. Robertson, the his- 
torian of America and Charles V., acted 
as one of the ministers. The other cler- 
gyman was Dr. John Erskine, much more 
distinguished as a divine, and of whom 
Sir Walter has given an animated picture 
in his novel of « Guy Mannering.” 


Mrs. Scott was altogether a woman of 
the highest order of intellect and charac- 
ter; at an early age she was deemed wor- 
thy by her father to be entrusted with the 
charge of his house during his temporary 
widowhood, and thus she possessed un- 
usual opportunities of mixing in literary 
society. 

Sir Walter Scott was born at Edin- 
burgh on the 15th of August, 1771, being 
the birth-day of the great European hero, 
whose deeds he was afterwards to record. 
He was the third of a family, consisting 
of six sons and one daughter. The 
eldest son, John, attained to a captaincy 
in an infantry regiment, but was early 
obliged to retire from service on account 
of the delicate state of his health, An- 
other elder brother, Daniel, was a sailor, 
but died in early life. Of him Sir Wal- 
ter has often been heard to assert, that 
he was by far the cleverest and most in- 
teresting of the whole. Thomas, the 
next brother to Sir Walter, followed the 
father’s profession, and was for some 
years factor to the Marquis of Abercorn, 
but eventually died in Canada in 1822, 
in the capacity of paymaster to the 70th 
regiment. Sir Walter himself entertained 
a fondly high opinion of the talents of 
this brother; but it is not borne out by 
the sense of his other friends. He pos- 
sessed, however, some burlesque humour, 
and an acquaintance with Scottish man- 
ners and character—qualities which were 
apt to impose a little, and even induced 
some individuals to believe, for some 
time, that he, rather than his more gifted 
brother, was the author of the novels. 

Existence opened upon the author of 
Waverley, in one of the duskiest parts of 
the ancient capital, which he has been 
pleased to apostrophise in ‘* Marmion,” 
as his own romantic town. At the time 
of his birth, and for some time after, his 
father lived at the head of the College 
Wynd, a narrow alley leading from the 
Cowgate to the gate of the college. The 
two lower flats of the house were occu- 
pied by Mr. Keith, W. S., grandfather of 
the present Knight Marischal of Scot- 
land, and Mr. Walter Scott lodged aux 
troisiéme, his part of the mansion being 
accessible by a stair behind. It appears, 
however, that before Sir Walter could 
receive any impressions from the roman- 
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tic scenery of the Old Town of Edin- 
burgh, he was removed, on account of the 
delicacy of his health, to the country, and 
lived for a considerable period under the 
charge of his paternal grandfather at San- 
dyknow, where, at the “ evening fire,” he 
learned much of that Border lore which 
he afterwards wrought up in his fictions. 
To what extent his residence there re- 
tarded his progress in school instruction 
is not discovered. ‘The first seminary 
which he attended was one for English 
and other ordinary branches of education, 
kept by a Mr. Leechman in Hamilton’s 
Entry, Bristo Street. It is almost cer- 
tain that his attendance at school was 
rendered irregular by his delicate health. 
In 1779 he entered the High School, 
where, notwithstanding his masters, Mr. 
Fraser and Dr. Adams, were very able 
and effective in their duties, he never be- 
came remarkable for proficiency. The 
following account of his habits at this 
early period of life, as given by himself 
at the distance of nearly half a century, 
(in the general intreduction to the Wa- 
verley Novels.) will perhaps tend to elu- 
cidate the subject :— 

“JT must refer to a very early period of 
my life,.. were I to point out my first 
achievements as a tale-teller—but I be- 
lieve some of my old school-fellows can 
still bear witness that I had a distin- 
guished character for that talent, at a 
time when the applause of my compa- 
nions was my recompense for the dis- 
graces and punishments which the future 
romance-writer incurred for being idle 
himself, and keeping others idle, during 
hours that should have been employed on 
our tasks, The chief enjoyment of my 
holydays was to escape with a chosen 
friend, who had the same taste with my- 
self, and alternately to recite to each other 
such wild adventures as we were able to 
devise. We told, each in turn, inter- 
minable tales of knight-errantry and bat- 
tles and enchantments, which were con- 
tinued from one day to another as oppor- 
tunity offered, without our ever thinking 
of bringing them to a conclusion. As 
we observed a strict secrecy on the sub- 
ject of this intercourse, it acquired all the 
character of a concealed pleasure ; and we 
used to select for the scenes of our indul- 
gence, long walks through the solitary 
and romantic environs of Arthur’s Seat, 
Salisbury Crags, Braid Hills, and similar 
places in the vicinity of Edinburgh; and 
the recollection of these holydays still 
forms an oasis in the pilgrimage which I 
have to look back upon.” 

It was the effect unquestionably of this 
perverse love of tale-telling, that the fu- 
ture author of Waverley left the High 
School in 1783, ranking only eleventh in 
the Rector’s-class. 
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It is the tradition of the family—and 
the fact is countenanced by this propen- 
sity to tales of chivalric adyenture—that 
Sir Walter wished at this period of his 
life to become a soldier. The illness, 
however, which had beset his early years, 
rendered this wish bootless, even although 
his parents had been inclined to gratify it. 
His maiady had had the effect of con- 
tracting his right leg, so that he could 
hardly walk erect, even with the toes of 
that foot upon the ground. 

An attempt was made about the same 
time to give him instructions in music, 
which used to be a branch of ordinary 
education in Scotland. His preceptor 
was Mr. Alexander Campbell, then or- 
ganist of an Episcopal chapel in Edin- 
burgh; but Mr. Campbell’s efforts were en- 
tirely in vain: he had to abandon his pu- 
pil in a short time, with the declaration 
that he was totally deficient in that indis- 
pensable requisite to a musical education 
—an car. It may appear strange that he 
who wrote so many musical verses, should 
have wanted this natural gift; but there 
are other cases to show, that a perception 
of metrical quantities does not depend on 
any such peculiarity. Dr. Johnson is a 
splendid instance. Throughout life, Sir 
Walter, however capable of enjoying mu- 
sie, was incapable of producing two notes 
consecutively that were either in tune or 
in time. He used to be pressed, how- 
ever, at an annual agricultural dinner, to 
contribute his proper quota to the canta- 
tions of the evening; on which occasions 
he would break forth with the song of 
«“ Tarry Woo,” in a strain of unmusical ve- 
hemence, which never failed, on the same 
principle as Dick Tinto’s ill-painted sign, 
to put the company into good humour, 

After having been two years under the 
Rector of the High School, ke was placed 
in the University of Edinburgh, October 
1783. He was then matriculated for the 
Humanity or Latin class under Professor 
Hill, and the Greek class under Professor 
Dalyell; and for the latter, once more, in 
1784; but the only other class for which 
he seems to have entered at the college, was 
that of Logic, under Professor Bruce, in 
1785. Although he may perhaps have 
attended other classes without matricula- 
tion, there is reason to believe that his 
irregular health produced a corresponding 
irregularity in his academical studies. 

** When boyhood advancing into youth,” 
says Sir Walter, in the autobiographical 
chapter before quoted, “ required more 
serious studies and graver cares, a long 
illness threw me back on the kingdom of 
fiction as if it were by a species of fata- 
lity. My indisposition arose, in part at 
least, from my having broken a_blood- 
vessel; and motion and speech were for a 
long time pronounced positively danger- 
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ous. For several weeks I was confined 
strictly to my bed, during which time I 
was not allowed to speak above a whis- 
per, to eat more than a spoonful or two 
of boiled rice, or to have more covering 
than one thin counterpane. When the 
reader is informed that I was at this time 
a growing youth, with the spirits, appe- 
tite, and impatience of fifteen, and suf- 
fered, of course, greatly under this se- 
vere regimen, which the repeated return 
of my disorder rendered indispensable, 
he will not be surprised that I was aban- 
doned to my own discretion, so far as 
reading (my almost sole amusement) was 
concerned, and still less so, that I abused 
the indulgence which left my time so 
much at my own disposal. There was 
at this time a circulating library at Edin- 
burgh, founded, I believe, by the cele- 
brated Allan Ramsay, which, besides 
containing a most respectable collection 
of books of every description, was, as 
might have been expected, peculiarly 
rich in works of fiction. * * * I read 
almost all the old romances, old plays, 
and epic poetry in that formidable collec- 
tion, and no doubt was unconsciously 
amassing materials for the task in which 
it has been my lot to be so much em- 
ployed. The lapse of nearly two years, 
during which I was left to the service of 
my own free will, was followed by a tem- 
porary residence in the country, where I 
was again very lonely, but for the amuse- 
ment which I derived from a good, though 
old-fashioned, library. The vague and wild 
use which I made of this advantage I can- 
not describe better than by referring my 
reader to the desultory studies of Waver- 
ley in a similar situation; the passages 
concerning whose reading were imitated 
from recollections of my own.” 

It will thus be observed that Sir Wal- 
ter’s acquirements in his early years did 
not lie nearly so much in ordinary branches 
of education, as in a large stock of mis- 
cellaneous reading, taken up at the dicta- 
tion of his own taste. His thirst for 
reading is perhaps not described in suffi- 
ciently emphatic terms, even in the above 
narrative. It amounted to an enthusiasm. 

About his sixteenth year, his health ex- 
perienced a sudden but most decisive 
change for the better. Though his lame- 
ness remained the same, his body became 
tall and robust, and he was thus enabled 
to apply himself with the necessary de- 
gree of energy to his studies for the bar. 
At the same time that he attended the 
Lectures of Professor Dick on Civil 
Law in the College, he performed the 
duties of a writer’s apprentice under his 
father; that being the most approved me- 
thod by which a barrister could acquire 
a technical knowledge of his profession. 

On the 10th of July 1792, when just 
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on the point of completing his twenty- 
first year, he passed Advocate with the 
usual forms; and was enabled, by the 
affluence of his father, to begin life in an 
elegant house in the most fashionable part 
of Edinburgh. It was not, however, 
his lot to acquire either wealth or dis- 
tinction at the bar; although he could 
speak readily and fluently, his intellect 
was not of a forensic cast. He appeared 
to be too much of the abstract and un- 
worldly scholar, to assume readily the 
habits of an adroit pleader. Nevertheless, 
on more than one occasion, he made a 
considerable impression on his hearers. 
Once, in particular, when acting as coun- 
sel for a culprit before the High Court 
of Justiciary, he exerted such powers of 
persuasive oratory, as excited the admira- 
tion ofthe Court. It happened that there 
was some informality in the verdict of the 
jury, which at that time was always given 
in writing. This afforded a still more 
favourable opportunity for displaying his 
rhetorical powers, than what occurred in 
the course of the trial, and the sensation 
which he produced is yet remembered by 
those who witnessed it. The panel, as 
the accused person is termed in Scotland, 
was acquitted. 

Throughout all the earlier years of his 
life as a barrister, he was constantly stu- 
dying either one branch of knowledge or 
another,’ Unlike the most of young men 
of his order, he was little tempted from 
study into composition. With all the 
diligence exercised by Mr. Chambers 
(whose life of Sir Walter in the Edin- 
burgh Journal we so largely quote) he 
has not been able to detect any fugitive 
pieces of Sir Walter’s in any of the perio- 
dical publications of the day. 

From his earliest years, Sir Walter’s 
political leanings were towards Toryism, 
or, as it may be explained, that principle 
which disposes men to wish for the pre- 
servation of existing institutions, and the 
continuance of power in the hands which 
have heretofore possessed it At the time 
when Sir Walter entered public life, al- 
most all the respectable part of the com- 
munity were replete with this feeling in 
behalf of the British constitution, as 
threatened by France ; and numerous bo- 
dies of volunteer militia were conse- 
quently formed, for the purpose of de- 
fence against invasion from that country. 
In the beginning of the year 1797, it was 
judged necessary by the gentlemen of 
Mid-Lothian to imitate the example al- 
ready set by several counties, by embody- 
ing themselves in a cavalry corps. This 
association assumed the name of the Royal 
Mid-Lothian Regiment of Cavalry; and 
Mr. Walter Scott had the honour to be 
appointed its adjutant, for which office 
his lameness was considered no bar, espe- 
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cially as he was a remarkably graceful 
equestrian. He became a signally zealous 
officer, and very popular in the regiment, 
on account of his extreme good-humour 
and powers of social entertainment. His 
appointment partly resulted from, and 
partly led to, an intimacy with the most 
considerable man of his own name, Henry 
Duke of Buccleuch, who had taken a 
great interest in embodying of the corps. 
It was also perhaps the means, to a cer- 
tain extent, of making him known to Mr. 
Henry Dundas, who was then one of his 
Majesty’s Secretaries of State, and a 
lively promoter of the scheme of national 
defence in Scotland. Adjutant Scott 
composed a war-song, as he called it, for 
the Mid-Lothian Cavalry, which he after- 
wards published in the Border Minstrelsy. 
It is an animated poem, and might, as a 
person is now apt to suppose, have com- 
manded attention, by whomsoever written, 
or wherever presented to notice. Yet, 
to show how apt men are to judge of lite- 
rary compositions upon general principles, 
and not with a direct reference to the 
particular merits of the article, it may be 
mentioned that the war-song was only a 
subject of ridicule to many individuals of 
the troop. Soon after, however, he be- 
came known within a small circle, as a 
person of poetical abilities. An account 
of this change in his circumstancesis given 
by himself in a narrative, written in later 
life, introductory to the department of his 
Border Minstrelsy, which consists of imi- 
tations of the ancient ballad. 

“A period,” says Sir Walter, “when 
this particular taste for the popular bal- 
lad was in the most extravagant degree 
of fashion, became the occasion, unex- 
pectedly indeed, of my deserting the pro- 
fession to which I was educated, and in 
which I had sufliciently advantageous 
prospects for a person of limited ambi- 
tion. During the last ten years of the 
eighteenth century, the art of poetry was 
at aremarkably low ebb in Britain. Hay- 
ley, to whom fashion had some years be- 
fore ascribed a higher degree of reputa- 
tion than posterity has confirmed, had 
now lost his reputation for talent, although 
he still lived admired and respected as 
an amiable and accomplished man. The 
Bard of Memory slumbered on his lau- 
rels, and He of Hope had scarce begun 
to attract his share of public attention, 
Cowper, a poet of deep feeling and bright 
genius, was dead, and, even while alive, 
the hypochondria, which was his mental 
malady, impeded his popularity. Burns, 
whose genius our southern neighbours 
could hardly yet comprehend, had long 
confined himself to song-writing. Names 
which are now known end distinguished 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
were then only beginning to be mentioned. 
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The realms of Parnassus, like many a 
kingdom at the period, seemed to lie open 
to the first bold invader, whether he 
should be a daring usurper, or could show 
a legitimate title of sovereignty.” The 
author then details the rise of German 
literature, and its gradual introduction into 
this country. The Scottish literati were 
first made at all acquainted with its ex- 
istence by Mr. Henry Mackenzie, in a 
paper read to the Edinburgh Royal So- 
ciety in August 1788. 

“In Edinburgh,” he continues, “ where 
the remarkable coincidence between the 
German language and that of the Low- 
land Scottish, encouraged young men to 
approach this newly discovered mine, a 
class was formed, of six or seven intimate 
friends, who proposed to make them- 
selves acquainted with the German lan- 
guage. They were in the habit of living 
much together, and the time they spent 
in this study was felt as a period of great 
amusement. One source of this diver- 
sion was the laziness of one of their num- 
ber, the present author, who, adverse to 
the necessary toils of grammar and its 
rules, was in the practice of fighting his 
way to the knowledge of the German by 
his acquaintance with the Scottish and 
Anglo-Saxon dialects, and of course, fre- 
quently committing blunders, which were 
not lost on his more accurate and more 
studious companions. A more general 
source of amusemeut, was the despair of 
the teacher on finding it impossible to ex- 
tract from his Scottish students the de- 
gree of sensibility necessary, as he thought, 
to enjoy the beauties of the author to 
whom he considered it proper first to in- 
troduce them. We were desirous to pe- 
netrate at once into the recesses of the 
Teutonic literature, and were ambitious 
of perusing Goéthé and Schiller, and 
others whose fame had been sounded by 
Mackenzie. Dr. Willich, (a medical 
gentleman,) who was our teacher, was 
judiciously disposed to commence our 
studies with the more simple diction of 
Gesner, and prescribed to us ‘ The Death 
of Abel, as the production from which 
our German tasks were drawn. The pie- 
tistic style of this author was ill adapted 
to attract young persons of our age and 
disposition. We could no more sympa- 
thise with the overstrained sentimentality 
of Adam and his family, than we could 
have had a fellow feeling with the jolly 
Faun of the same author, who broke his 
beautiful jug, and then made a song on it 
which might have affected all Staffordshire. 
To sum up the distresses of Dr. Willich, 
we, with one consent, voted Abel an in- 
sufferable bore, and gave the pre-emi- 
nence, in point of masculine character, 
to his brother Cain, or even to Lucifer 
himself. * * * At length, in the midst 
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of much laughing and little study, most 
of us acquired some knowledge, more or 
less extensive, of the German. language, 
and selected for ourselves, some in the 
philosophy of Kant, some in the more 
animated works of the German drama- 
tists, specimens more to our taste than 
‘The Death of Abel.’” 

Sir Walter next proceeds to mention his 
acquaintance at thisperiod with Mr. M. G. 
Lewis, author of “‘ The Monk,” who be- 
came almost a yearly visiter of Scotland, 
and to whom he was introduced by Lady 
Charlotte Campbell. Lewis had studied 
deeply in the German school, and already 
produced some imitations.of the manner 
of their ballad poets, which had struck 
the public mind with all the charm of no- 
velty. ‘ Out of this acquaintance,” he 
continues, “consequences arose, which 
altered almost all the Scottish ballad- 
maker's future prospects in life. In early 
youth I had been an eager student of bal- 
lad poetry, and the tree is still in my 
recollection, beneath which I lay and first 
entered upon the enchanting perusal of 
Percy’s Reliques of Aucient Poetry, a!- 
thoagh it has long perished in the gene- 
ral blight which affected the whole race 
of Oriental platanus to which it belonged. 
The taste of another person had strongly 
encouraged my own researches into this 
species of legendary lore; but I had ne- 
ver dreamed of an attempt to imitate 
what gave me so much pleasure. 

*¢ T had, indeed, tried the metrical trans- 
lations which were occasionally recom- 
mended to us at the High School. I got 
credit for attempting to do what was en- 
joined, but very little for the mode in 
which the task was performed ; and I used 
to feel not a little mortified when my 
verses were placed in contrast with others 
of admitted merit. At one period of my 
school-days, I was so far left to my own 
desires, as to become guilty of verses on 
a Thunder Storm, which were much ap- 
proved of, until a malevolent critic sprung 
up, in the shape of an apothecary’s blue 
buskined wife, who aflirmed that my 
most sweet poetry was stolen from an 
old magazine. I never forgave the im- 
putation, and even now I acknowledge 
some resentment against the poor wo- 
man’s memory. She indeed accused me 
unjustly, when she said I had stolen my 
verses ready made; but as IJ had, like 
most premature poets, copied all the 
words and ideas of which my verses con- 
sisted, she was so far right, that there was 
not an original word or thought in the 
whole six lines. I made one or two faint 
attempts at verse, after I had undergone 
this sort of dawplucking at the hands of 
the apothecary’s wife; but some friend or 
other always advised me to put my verses 
in the fire; and, like Dorax in the play, 
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I submitted, though ‘with a swelling 
heart.’ In short, except the usual tribute 
to a mistress’s eye-brow, which is the 
language of passion rather than poetry, 
I had not for ten years indulged the wish 
to couple so much as Jove and dove, when 
finding Lewis in possession of so much 
reputation, and conceiving that, if I fell 
behind him in poetical powers, I consi- 
derably exceeded him in general informa- 
tion, I suddenly took it into my head to 
attempt the style by which he had raised 
himself to fame.” 

Abcut this period—that is in the year 
1793 or 1794—Mrs. Barbauld paid a visit 
to Edinburgh. She lived in the house 
of Professor Dugald Stewart, and one 
evening she astonished the family circle 
to a great degree, by reading aloud a trans- 
lation of Biirger’s “* Lenore,” executed 
by Mr. Taylor, of Norwich. <A friend 
who had heard it, told Sir Walter what 
impression the recitation had occesioned, 
and repeated to him the rude but striking 
passage, descriptive of the supernatural 
speed of the ghostly horseman and his 
mistress : 


«“ Tramp, tramp, along the land they rode, 

Splash, splash, along the sea, 

Hurra, the dead can ride apace, 

Dost fear to ride with me?” 

Inspired with a strong desire to see the 
original, Sir Walter, with great difficulty, 
obtained a copy from Germany, through 
the kind offices of Mrs. Scott, of Har- 
den, who was a German by birth. The 
perusal, says Sir Walter, rather exceeded 
than disappointed the expectations which 
the report of Mr. Stewart’s family had 
induced me to form; and the book had 
only been a few hours in my possession, 
when “I found myself giving an ani- 
mated account of the poem to a friend, 
and rashly added a promise, to furnish a 
copy in English ballad verse. I well re- 
collect that I began my task after supper, 
and finished it about day-break the next 
morning, (it consists of sixty-six stanzas, ) 
by which time the ideas which the task 
had a tendency to summon up, were rather 
of an uncomfortable character.” 

The young poet was so much pleased 
with his success on this occasion, as to 
attempt a few more translations from 
Biirger, particularly of the poem entitled 
“Der Wilde Jager.” “In the course of 
a few weeks,” says he, “ my own vanity, 
and the favourable opinion of my friends, 
interested by the revival of a species of 
poetry, containing a germ of popularity, 
of which, perhaps, they were not them- 
selves aware, urged me to the decisive 
step of sending a selection, at least, of my 
translations to the press, to save the nu- 
merous applications which were made for 
copies. When was an author deaf to 
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such a recommendation? In 1796, the 
present author was prevailed on, by re- 
quest of friends, to indulge his own 
vanity, by publishing the translation of 
‘ Lenore,’ with that of ‘ The Wild Hunts- 
man,’ in a thin quarto.* * * * The 
fate of this, my first publication, was by 
no means flattering. I distributed so 
many copies among my friends, as mate- 
rially to interfere with the sale; and the 
number of translations which appeared in 
England about the same time, including 
that of Mr. Taylor, to which I had been 
so much indebted, and which was pub- 
lished in the Monthly Magazine, were 
sufficient to exclude a provincial writer 
from competition. * * * In a word, 
my adventure proved a dead loss; and a 
great part of the edition was condemned 
to the service of the trunkmaker.” 

This failure, Sir Walter informs us, 
instead of disposing him to retire from 
the field of letters, rather tempted him to 
proceed, in order “to show the world 
that it had neglected something worth 
notice.” He pursued the German lan- 
guage keenly, procured more books in 
that language from their native country, 
and extended his views to the dramatic 
authors: Though he does not mention 
the fact in this narrative, it must be 
stated, that early in 1799, he published 
“ Goetz of Berlichingen, a tragedy trans- 
lated from the German [of Goéthé} By 
Walter Scott, Esq. Advocate. Edin- 
burgh,” published at London in 8vo. 

“‘ The ballad poetry, in which I 
had made a bold attempt, was still my 
favourite. * * * By degrees I ac- 
quired sufficient confidence to attempt 
the imitation of what I admired. The 
ballad, called ‘ Glenfinlas,’ was, I think, 
the first original poem which I ventured 
to compose. As it is supposed to be a 
translation from the Gaelic, I considered 
myself as liberated from imitating the 
antiquated language and rude rhythm of 
the Minstrel ballad. * * * After 
‘ Glenfinlas,’ I undertook another ballad, 
called ‘The Eve of St John.’ The inci- 
dents, except the hints alluded to in the 
notes, are entirely imaginary; but the 
scene was that of my early childhood. 
Some idle persons had of late years, 
during the proprietor’s absence, torn the 
iron-grated door of Smailholm Tower 
from its hinges, and thrown it down the 
rock. I was an earnest suitor to my 
friend and kinsman already mentioned, 
(Mr. Scott of Harden, the proprietor, ) 
that the dilapidation should be put a stop 
to, and the mischief repaired. This was 
readily promised, on condition that I 








* « The Chace; and Williamand Helen: 
Edinburgh, Manners and Miller, 1796.” 
The translator’s name was not given. 
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should make a ballad, of which the scene 
should lie at Smailholm Tower, and 
among the crags where it is situated. 
The ballad was approved of, as well as 
‘Glenfinlas;’ and I remember that they 
procured me many marks of attention and 
kindness from Duke John of Roxburghe, 
who gave me the unlimited use of that 
celebrated collection of volumes from 
which the Roxburghe Club derives its 
name.” 

It ought now to be mentioned that in 
1797, (Sunday, Dec. 24th,) the poet had 
matried Margaret-Charlotte, daughter of 
the deceased John Carpenter, Esq, of the 
city of Lyons. Miss Carpenter and her 
mother appeared in this country in the 
character of French refugees, and were 
residing at the watering-place of Gilsland, 
in Cumberland, when Sir Walter became 
acquainted with them. The young lady 
has been described, by one who saw her 
at this period of life, as “a most lovely 
creature, with a profusion of dark hair, 
fine pale skin, and an elegant and slender 
person.” She is also understood to have 
possessed an annuity of 4002. a-year, which 
was not affected by her marriage. After 
a protracted correspondence with Lord 
Downshire, who appeared as her guardian, 
the match was concluded upon, and car- 
ried into effect at Carlisle. 

Soon after this period, Sir Walter 
established himself, during the vacations, 
in a delightful retreat at Lasswade, on the 
banks of the Esk, about five miles to the 
south of Edinburgh. He was there 
visited, in the autumn of 1799, by Mr. 
Stoddart (now Sir John Stoddart, Judge- 
Advocate at Malta,) who was engaged in 
those tours which he afterwards embo- 
died in his “ Remarks on the Local Sce- 
nery and Manners of Scotiand.” This 
cultivated Englishman appears to have 
been deeply struck with the amiable pic- 
ture which Sir Walter presented in his 
domestic capacity: insomuch that his 
feelings induced him to make a slight 
trespass upon the privileges of private life, 
by introducing a passage into his work; 
which we cannot sufficiently prize, as 
it does justice to those talents and vir- 
tues in their unfamed state, which af- 
terwards all the world was delighted to 
honour. 

For some years before the end of the 
century, Mr. Scott had been in the habit 
of making, periodically, what he called 
“raids” into Liddesdale, for the purpose 
of collecting the ballad poetry of that 
romantic and most primitive district. 
The term raids was highly appropriate to 
those journeys, for the country was still 
in nearly the same secluded state as in the 
old riding times; and although ballads 
were a different ware from bullocks, the 
expedition was invested with much of the 
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same adventurous character which must 
have belonged to a predatory incursion of 
the fifteenth century. Sir Walter tra- 
velled thither, from the more. civilized 
part of Roxburghshire, in an old gig, 
which also contained his early friend and 
local guide, Mr. Robert Shortreed, of 
Jedburgh, Sheriff-substitute of the coun- 
ty. Introduced by this gentleman, Sir 
Walter paid visits to many of the farmers 
and small proprietors, among whom, or 
among their retainers, he picked up seve- 
ral capital specimens of the popular poetry 
of the district, descriptive of adventures 
of renown which took place in the days 
of yore, besides impressing his mind with 
that perception of the character of the 
people, which he afterwards embodied in 
his Dandie Dinmont. 

It was not alone necessary on this oc- 
casion to write down old ballads from 
recitation; but the intending editor also 
thought proper to store up the materials 
of notes by which the ballads themselves 
might be illustrated. On this account he 
visited many scenes alluded to in the 
metrical narratives, and opened his ear to 
all the local anecdotes and legends which 
were handed down by the peasantry. He 
had a most peculiar, and, it may even 
be said, mysterious mode of committing 
these to memory. According to Mr. 
Shortreed’s distinct recollection, he used 
neither pencil nor pen, but, seizing upon 
any twig or piece of wood which he could 
find, marked it by means of a clasp-knife, 
with various notches, which his companion 
believed to represent particular ideas in 
his own mind; and these Mr. Shortreed 
afterwards found strung up before him in 
his study at home, like the nick sticks 
over a baker’s desk, or the string alphabet 
of a blind man. When his own pockets 
were inconveniently stuffed with these 
notes, he would request Mr. Shortreed 
to take charge of a few; and often that 
gentleman has discharged as much timber 
from his various integuments, as, to use 
his own phrase, quoted from Burns, 
** might have mended a mill.” 

_ Mr. Scott’s collections in Liddesdale, 
joined to various contributions from reci- 
ters in other parts of the country, formed 
his first publication of any note, the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. This 
work was issued in 1802, from the print- 
ing press of his early friend Mr. James 
Ballantyne, of Kelso; and the elegance 
of its typography was not its least re- 
markable feature. It displayed a vast 
quantity of curious and abstruse learning ; 
and, in particular, a most intimate ac- 
quaintance with a district of Scotland 
which had hitherto received hardly any 
attention either from the historian or the 
antiquary. At first it consisted of only 
two volumes; but a third was added on 
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the reprinting of the work next year; by 
which means the editor was enabled to 
present a new department of his subject— 
imitations, by himself and others, of the 
ancient ballad. The work was, upon the 
whole, a pleasing melange of history, 
poetry, and tradition ; and it gained the 
author a considerable reputation, although 
certainly not that of an original poet in 
any great degree. 

Previously to this period—in Decem- 
ber, 1799—he had been favoured, through 
the interest of his friends already alluded 
to, with the Crown appointmert of 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire, to which was 
attached a salary of 300/. a-year. This 
office, while it demanded no oppressive 
duties, rendered it necessary that he 
should reside a certain part of the year 
in Selkirkshire; and he therefore en- 
gaged the house of Ashesteil, on the 
banks of the Tweed, which continued to 
be his country residence till he removed 
to Abbotsford. The nomination was to 
him a peculiarly happy one, as he had 
many valued connexions in Selkirkshire 
and the immediately adjacent counties : 
while the office itself conferred both a 
general and local respectability, such as 
was highly suited to his taste. 

In 1804, Mr. Scott increased his repu- 
tation as a literary antiquary, by pub- 
lishing the ancient minstrel tale of “ Sir 
Tristrem,” which he shewed, in a learned 
disquisition, to have been composed by 
Thomas of Ercildoune, commonly called 
Thomas the Rhymer, a personage well 
known in Scottish tradition, and who 
flourished in the thirteenth century. By 
this publication, it was established that 
the earliest existing poem in the English 
language was written by a native of the 
Lowlands of Scotland. The manuscript 
was derived from the Auchinleck Library. 

For the ensuing circumstances of the 
poet’s life, it will be best to resort to his 
own narrative, introductory to a late edi- 
tion of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
«The reader will not wonder that my 
open interference with matters of light 
literature diminished my employment in 
the weightier matters of the law. Nor 
did the solicitors, upon whose choice the 
counsel takes rank in his profession, do 
me less than justice by regarding others 
among my contemporaries as fitter to dis- 
charge the duty due to their clients, than 
a young man who was taken up with 
running after ballads, whether Teutonic 
or national. My profession and I, there- 
fore, came to stand nearly upon the foot- 
ing on which honest Slender consoled 
himself with having established with 
Mrs. Anne Page. ‘ There was no great 
love between us at the beginning, and it 
pleased Heaven to decrease it on farther 
acquaintance!’ I became sensible that 
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the time was come when I must either 
buckle myself resolutely to ‘the toil by 
day, the lamp by night,’ renouncing all 
the Dalilahs of my imagination, or bid 
adieu to the profession of the law, and 
hold another course. 

* On the other hand, my father, whose 
feelings might have been hurt by my 
quitting the bar, had been for two or 
three years dead, so that I had no control 
to thwart my own inclination; and my 
income being equal to all the comforts, 
and some of the elegancies of life, I was 
not pressed to an irksome employment 
by necessity, that most powerful of 
motives ; consequently I was the more 
easily seduced to choose the employment 
which was most agreeable.” Sir Walter 
adds that he did not abandon his profes- 
sion without certain prudential resolu- 
tions: which were, to keep as far as was 
in his power abreast of society, continuing 
to maintain his place in general company, 
without yielding to the very natural temp- 
tation of narrowing himself to what is 
called literary society; secondly, without 
shutting his ears to the voice of true cri- 
ticism, to pay no regard to that which 
assumes the form of satire; and thirdly, 
that literature should be his staff, but not 
his crutch, and that the profits of his 
labour, however convenient otherwise, 
should not become necessary to his ordi- 
nary expenses. 

The author then details his resolution 
to write a poem of considerable length in 
the ballad style, varied by the octo-syllabic 
measure; and the following is his account 
of the accident which dictated the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel. “ 'The lovely young 
Countess of Dalkeith, afterwards Harriet 
Duchess of Buccleuch, had come to the 
land of her husband, with the desire of 
making herself acquainted with its tradi- 
tions and customs, Of course, where all 
made it a pride and pleasure to gratify 
her wishes, she soon heard enough of 
Border lore; among others, Mr. Beattie, 
of Mickledale, an aged gentleman of pro- 
perty, communicated to her ladyship the 
story of Gilpin Horner, a tradition in 
which the narrator, and many more of 
that county, were firm believers. The 
young Countess, much delighted with the 
legend, and the gravity and full confidence 
with which it was told, enjoined it on me 
as a task to compose a ballad on the sub- 
ject. Of course, to hear was to obey ; * 
and thus the goblin story, objected to by 
several critics as an excrescence upon the 
poem, was, in fact, the occasion of its 





* Ina letter to Miss Seward, the poet 
has acknowledged that, if requested by 
the Countess of Dalkeith, he would have 
written a poem upon, a broomstick.— 
Seward’s Letters, vol. vi. 1811. 
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being written. ‘ The poem proceeded at 
about the rate of a canto per week; and 
was finally published in 1805. It may,” 
says Sir Walter, ‘‘ be regarded as the first 
work in which the writer, who has been 
since so voluminous, laid his claim to be 
considered as an original author.” The 
work produced to him the sum of 6007. 
In the same place, Sir Walter alludes 
to his obtaining the reversion of a situation 
which completely met his moderate wishes 
as to preferment. This was the honour- 
able and easy office of a Principal Clerk 
in the Court of Session, the prospect of 
which opened upon him in 1805. One 
of the officiating clerks, Mr. George 
Home, who had served upwards of thirty 
years, and of whom it may be mentioned 
in passing, that he was one of the literary 
fraternity concerned in * The Mirror,” 
found it about this time agreeable to his 
advanced age to retire, more especially as 
he had just succeeded to his paternal 
estate of Wedderburn, in consequence of 
the death of his brother. As hopes had 
been held out to Mr. Scott from an in- 
fluential quarter, that he would he pro- 
vided for in a manner suitable to his 
wishes; and as Mr. Pitt had himself 
expressed a wish to be of service to the 
author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
he was induced to apply for the reversion 
of this office, upon an arrangement that 
Mr.’ Home should continue during life 
to draw the emoluments, while Mr. Scott 
should perform the duty. His desires 
were readily acceded to, and King George 
the Third is reported to have said when 
he signed the commission, “that he was 
happy he had it in his power to reward a 
man of genius, and a person of such dis- 
tinguished merit.” This document lay in 
the office, subscribed by his Majesty, and 
Sir Walter was in London with Mr. 
Home’s resignation in his pocket, and 
nothing required for the completion of 
the affair but his paying the proper fees, 
when Mr. Pitt’s death, on the 25th of 
January, 1806, made way for the appoint- 
ment of a new and opposite Ministry. It 
is a very general impressior. that Sir Wal- 
ter was indebted ultimately for his place 
to the grace and favour of an Administra- 
tion differing from himself in polities ; 
but the real fact speaks less equivocally 
for the nominee, though quite as honour- 
ably for Mr. Fox. That great statesman, 
who had previously been heard to express 
his admiration of Mr. Scott’s talents, 
no sooner learned the difficulty which had 
occurred respecting his appointment, than 
he gave directions for accelerating it, and 
that it should be conferred as a favour 
coming directly from his Administration. 
The expectant, however, had previously 
applied, through Lord Stafford and Lord 
Somerville, to Earl Spencer, for the in- 
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dulgence usual on a change of Ministry, 
of passing such grants as are already in a 
certain state of progress, unless an impro- 
priety can be challenged. His lordship 
at once acceded to the request as a matter 
of justice, but with the handsome decla- 
ration that he would have been glad if it 
could have been done as one of favour. 
Sir Walter continued for five or six years 
to perform the duties of his office without 
salary, when at length an alteration of the 
law respecting the mode of providing for 
superannuated officers, permitted his col- 
league to retire upon an annuity, and he 
was left to enjoy the profits, as he execu- 
ted the labours, of the situation. These 
profits were never stationary, but seldom 
much below 12002. a-year, which, with 
the 3002. which he enjoyed as Sheriff, 
might be said to make up a very respecta- 
ble income, without regard to the result 
of his literary labours. 

During the year 1806, Sir Walter col- 
lected his original compositions in the 
ballad style into a small volume, which 
he published under the title of ‘* Ballads 
and Lyrical Pieces.” The volume con- 
tained several compositions, which he had 
contributed to Mr. M. G. Lewis’s “ Tales 
of Wonder,” published in 1801. In the 
same year, encouraged by the rising fame 
of his productions, the booksellers issued 
an elegant fine paper edition of his “ Po- 
etical Works,” in five volumes. He also 
edited in 1806 the Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Slingsby. 

In 1808, Sir Walter published his se- 
cond poem of magnitude, “ Marmion;” in 
which, we are informed by himself, he 
took great pains, and was disposed to 
take still more, if the distresses of a friend 
had not “rendered it convenient at least, 
if not necessary, to hasten its publica- 
tion. The publishers of ‘ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’” says Sir Walter, “ em- 
boldened by the success of that poem, 
willingly offered a thousand pounds for 
‘Marmion.’ The transaction being no 
secret, afforded Lord Byron, who was 
then at general war with all who blacked 
paper, an opportunity to include me in his 
satire, entitled ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.’ I never could conceive how 
an arrangement between an author and 
his publishers, if satisfactory to the per- 
sons concerned, could afford matter of 
censure to any third party. I had taken 
no unusual or ungenerous means of en- 
hancing the value of my merchandise; I 
had never higgled a moment about the 
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bargain, but accepted at once of what I 
considered the very handsome offer of my 
publishers.* These gentlemen, at least, 
were not of opinion that they had been 
taken advantage of in the transaction, 
which was indeed of their own framing ; 
on the contrary, the sale of the poem was 
so far beyond their own expectation, as to 
induce them to supply the author’s cellars 
with what is always an acceptable present 
to a young Scotch housekeeper, namely, 
a hogshead of excellent claret.” 

While “Marmion” was not exempt 
from some faults which the critics did not 
fail to point out, it brought an immense 
increase of reputation to the author. Its 
more stately chivalric pictures, its stronger 
alliance to national history, and the broader 
scale on which it painted feudal manners, 
wey greater admiration than what 

ad been excited by “'The Lay.” “ By 
good fortune,” says Sir Walter, “ the no- 
velty of the subject, and, if I may say so, 
some force and vivacity of description, 
were allowed to atone for many imperfec- 
tions. Thus the second experiment on 
the public patience, generally the most 
perilous—for the public are then most apt 
to judge with rigour, what in the first in- 
stance they had received, perhaps, with 
imprudent generosity—was, in my case, 
decidedly successful. I had the good for- 
tune to pass this ordeal favourably, and the 
return of the sales before me [he writes 
in April 1830] makes the copies amount 
to thirty-six thousand, printed between 
1808 and 1825, besides a considerable sale 
since that period. 

Sir Walter considered this as not only 
the crisis of his poetical reputation, but 
the climacteric of his poetical character. 
He has been heard to say, that he never 
had been in danger of becoming vain till 
the extraordinary success of ** Marmion” 
had nearly made him so. He resisted 
the temptation, and it fled from him for 
ever. Previously to this period, he had 
generally felt a little anxious to see what 
the periodical critics said of his works; 
but now this anxiety ceased, and he rarely 
heeded either the voice of praise or cen- 
sure. 

Marmion had been published at the 
very commencement of the year 1808; 
within a few weeks thereafter, appeared 
* The Works of John Dryden, now first 
collected, in eighteen volumes. _ Illus- 
trated with Notes, Historical, Critical, 
and Explanatory, and a Life of the Au- 
thor. By Walter Scott, Esq.” Thi 





* It was a peculiarity of Sir Walter Scott’s literary conduct, that he always 
required to have an offer made to him by the bookseller. Until the offer was made, 
he was like a ghost uninvoked, and would hardly say any thing upon the subject ; 
but, when it was made, he was almost sure to accept it without demur. 
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publication manifested, in a striking man- 
ner, the great erudition of the poet of 
Marmion. In composing the life of Dry- 
den, he frankly confessed, that the re- 
search of Malone, and the critical acumen 
of Johnson, had left him little to do in 
these different departments. “ But some- 
thing,” he conceived, ‘‘remained for him 
who should consider these literary pro- 
ductions in their succession, as actuated 
by, and operating upon, the taste of an 
age, where they had so predominating an 
influence, and who might, at the same 
time, connect the Life of Dryden with 
the history of his publications.” Accord- 
ingly, the most original and interesting 
part of his work consists in the view 
which it exhibits of the general literary 
character of Dryden’s age, and of the one 
immediately preceding. Although this, 
to use the phrase of the trade, was a re- 
markably heavy book, it met eventually 
with so much success, as to demand a 
reprint at the end of a few years. 

In the same year he edited Captain 
George Carleton’s Memoirs ; and Strutt’s 
‘Queen Hoo Hall, a romance; and An- 
cient Times, a drama.” 

In 1809, Sir Walter assisted the late 
Mr. — Clifford (see his memoir in our 
vol. c. pt. i. p. 274) in editing “ The 
State-Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph 
Sadler,” which appeared in two expensive 
volumes, in 4to. The Life of Sir Ralph, 
and a great variety of historical notes, 
were supplied by Sir Walter. In the 
same year he contributed like assistance 
to a new edition of Lord Somers’s inva- 
luable collection of tracts, which were 
reprinted in twelve volumes quarto; and 
also to the Memoirs of Sir Robert Ca- 
ry; and in 181] he edited two volumes 
of “ The Secret History of the Court 
of King James I.” 

These literary efforts showed that he 
was not disposed to confine himself to 
poetry; but had also the inclination to 
prepare more ordinary and familiar mat- 
ter for the public taste. This arose, in 
some measure, from his connection with 
Mr. John Ballantyne, a youthful friend 
and companion, who had now entered 
into business at Edinburgh as a bookseller 
and publisher on a large scale. It was 
perhaps as much owing to the adventurous 
disposition of Mr. Ballantyne as to the 
taste of the poet, that the latter had be- 
come concerned in the prose publications 
above-mentioned. At the request of the 
same individual, Mr. Scott became a con- 
tributor to an Annual Register, on a more 
ambitious principle than any hitherto at- 
tempted, of which Mr. Southey was at 
first the editor. The first volume, re- 
ferring to the year 1808, appeared early in 
1810, in two parts; but, although public 
approbation was loud in favour of the his- 
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torical chapters, the work, after being con- 
ducted in a spirited manner for a few 
years, was eventually dropped for want of 
support ;—this being evidently a field in 
which the talent of the writers could not 
tell in the manner it did elsewhere. The 
first volume contained a remarkably able 
and pleasing paper “ On the Living Poets 
of Great Britain,” which internal evi- 
dence would lead us to set down to Mr. 
Scott, notwithstanding the awkwardness 
which he must, in that case, have felt, in 
ranking as one of three first-rate poets of 
the day, and in extending to himself that 
degree of praise which must have been 
necessary alike for justice, and to preserve 
his incognito. It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that while the praise is managed 
with some delicacy, this criticism contains 
a much severer view of his own faults 
than the delirious approbation of the pub- 
lic would permit any critic of its own 
body to exercise. 

In 18]0 appeared the Lady of the 
Lake, in the introduction to his late edi- 
tion of which, the poet, after remarking 
that “the ancient manners, the habits and 
customs of the aboriginal race by whom 
the Highlands of Scotland were inha- 
bited, had always appeared to him pecu- 
liarly adapted to poetry,” adds that he “had 
also read a great deal, and heard more, 
concerning that romantic country, where 
I was in the habit of spending some time 
every autumn; and the scenery of Loch 
Katrine was connected with the recollec- 
tion of many a dear friend and merry ex- 
pedition of former days. This poem, the 
action of which lay among scenes so 
beautiful, and so deeply imprinted on my 
recollections, was a labour of love, and it 
was no less so to recall the manners and 
incidents introduced. I took uncommon 
pains to verify the accuracy of the local 
circumstances of this story. I recollect, 
in particular, that, to ascertain whether I 
was telling a probable tale, I went into 
Perthshire to see whether King James 
could actually have ridden from the banks 
of Loch Vennachar to Stirling Castle 
within the time supposed in the poem, 
and had the pleasure to satisfy myself 
that it was quite practicable. 

« After a considerable delay, ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake’ appeared in June 1810; 
and its success was certainly so extraor- 
dinary, as to induce me for the moment 
to conclude, that I had at last fixed a 
nail in the proverbially inconstant wheel 
of Fortune, whose stability in behalf of 
an individual, who had so boldly courted 
her favours for three successive times, 
had not as yet been shaken.” 

The following is a statement of the 
sale of the Lady of the Lake from June 
2 to Sept. 22, 1810: 
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2000 4to. at 212s. . 


£4200 
6000 Svo. at 12s. . . j 


3600 





8000 copies producing £17800 


In “ The Lady of the Lake,” Sir Wal- 
ter Scott appeared to have produced the 
finest specimen of which his genius was 
capable. His earlier efforts were less 
matured and refined ; and the later are all, 
in various degrees, less spirited and ef- 
fective. In 181i] appeared * Don Ro- 
derick,” a dreamy vaticination of modern 
Spanish history; in 1813 he published 
** Rokeby,” in which he attempted, but 
with imperfect success, to invest English 
scenery and a tale of the Civil War, with 
the charm which he had already thrown 
over the Scottish Highlands and Borders, 
and their romantic inhabitants. Rokeby 
was considered to have met with a de- 
cidedly unfavourable reception; its sale, 
however, in three months (Jan. 14 to 
April 14, 1813) was as follows : 

3000 4to. at 20. 2s. (less 12 £. 
remaining). . . - . . 6048 

5000 Svo, at]l4s. . «. « . . 3300 

8000 £9548 

In 1814 he published “* The Lord of 
the Isles;” but even the name of Bruce 
could not compensate the want of what 
had been the most captivating charm of 
his earlier productions—the development 
of new powers and styles of poesy. The 
public was now acquainted with his whole 
*‘fence,” and could, therefore, take no 
longer the same interest in his exhibitions. 
“The sale of fifteen thousand copies,” 
says Scott, “enabled the author to re- 
treat from the field with the honours 
of war.” It is said that his friend, 
the proprietor of the scene of “ Roke- 
by,” said to him jocularly, ‘about this 
time, that evidently his works only found 
a tolerable sale, in consequence of hav- 
ing his name upon the title-page. To 
this Sir Walter is said to have answered 
rather testily, that he would put the as- 
sertion to the proof by publishing his next 
poetry anonymously. He therefore pro- 
duced two smaller poems in succession, 
named “ The Bridal of Triermain,” and 
“ Harold the Dauntless ;” but, to verify 
what his friend had said, they made a very 
slight impression upon the public. Yet 
it may be asserted, that an individual, 
without national or other prepossessions, 
beginning to read the author's poetical 
works for the first time, would not find 
nearly so much difference between the 
early and late productions, as was found 
by the contemporary public. So much 
was the greater appreciation of the former 
owing to novelty. 

It now became evident to Sir Walter, 
without the use of any monitor like him 
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employed by the Archbishop of Toledo» 
that his day as a poet was well nigh past: 
He saw that he must “ change his hand,” 
if he wished his lyre any longer to awaken 
sympathetic chords in the bosom of the 
public. About the close of the last cen- 
tury, he had commenced a tale of chivalry 
in prose, founded upon the legendary 
story of Thomas the Rhymer; but it 
never went beyond the first chapter. 
Subsequently, he resolved upon a prose 
romance relating to an age much nearer 
our own time. “ My early recollections 
of the Highland scenery and customs 
made so favourable an impression in the 
poem called the Lady of the Lake, that 
I was induced to think of attempting 
something of the same kind in prose. 
had been a good deal in the Highlands at 
a time when they were much less accessi- 
ble, and much less visited, than they have 
been of late years, and was acquainted 
with many of the old warriors of 1745, 
who were, like most veterans, easily in- 
duced to fight their battles over again, for 
the benefit of a willing listener like my- 
self. It naturally occurred to me that the 
ancient traditions and high spirit of a 
people, who, living in a civilized age and 
country, retained so strong a tincture of 
manners belonging to an early period of 
society, must afford a subject favourable 
for romance, if it should not prove a curi- 
ous tale marred in the telling. 

*“ It was with some idea of this kind, 
that, about the year 1805, I threw toge- 
ther about one-third part of the first vo- 
lume of Waverley. It was advertised to 
be published by the late Mr. John Bal- 
lantyne, bookseller in Edinburgh, under 
the name of * Waverley, or ’Tis Fifty 
Years since,”—a title afterwards altered 
to “’Tis Sixty Years since,” that the ac- 
tual date of publication might be made to 
correspond with the period in which the 
scene was laid.* Having proceeded as 
far, I think, as the seventh chapter, I 
showed my work to a critical friend, whose 
opinion was unfavourable ; and, having 
some poetical reputation, I was unwilling 
to risk the loss of it by attempting a new 
style of composition. I therefore threw 
aside the work I had commenced, without 
either reluctance or remonstance. * * * 
This portion of the manuscript was laid 
aside in the drawers of an old writing 
desk, which, on my first coming to reside 

* We have here a curious anachronism. 
If any alteration was required to be made 
for the date of publication (1814), it ought 
to have been to “ seventy years since.” In 
the introduction to the Novel as published, 
where Sir Walter persuades himself to 
be writing in 1805, as seems to have really 
been the case, he gives the space of time 
rightly enough, namely, “ Sixty years 
since.” 
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at Abbotsford in 1811, was placed in a 
lumber garret, and entirely forgotten. 
Thus, though I sometimes, among other 
literary avocations, turned my thoughts 
to the continuation of the romance which 
I had commenced, yet, as I could not find 
what I had already written, after searching 
such repositories as were within my reach, 
and was too indolent to attempt to write 
it anew from memory, I as often laid 
aside all thoughts of that nature.” 

The author then adverts to two circum- 
stances which particularly fixed in his 
mind the wish to continue this work to a 
close—namely, the success of Miss Edge- 
worth’s delineation of Irish life, and his 
happening to be employed, in 1808, in 
finishing the romance of Queen Hoo- 
Hall, left imperfect by Mr. Strutt. 
« Accident,” he continues, *‘ at length 
threw the lost sheets in my way. I hap- 
pened to want some fishing tackle for the 
use of a guest, when it occurred to me to 
search the old writing-desk already men- 
tioned, in which I used to keep articles 
of that nature. I got access to it with 
some difficulty; and in looking for lines 
and flies, the long-lost manuscript pre- 
sented itself. I immediately set to work 
to complete it, according to my original 
purpose. * * * Among other un- 
founded reports, it has been said, that the 
copyright was, during the book’s progress 
through the press, offered for sale to va- 
rious booksellers in London at a very in- 
considerable price. This was not the 
case. Messrs. Constable and Cadell, who 
published the work, were the only persons 
acquainted with the contents of the pub- 
lication, and they offered a large sum for 
it, while in the course of printing, which, 
however, was declined, the author not 
choosing to part with the copyright. 

«* Waverley was published in 1814; and, 
as the title-page was without the name of 
the author, the work was left to win its 
way in the world without any of the usual 
recommendations. Its progress was for 
some time slow; but, after the first two 
or three months, its popularity increased 
in a degree which must have satisfied the 
expectations of the author, had these been 
far more sanguine than he ever enter- 
tained. 

“Great anxiety was expressed to learn 
the name of the author, but on this no 
authentic information could be attained. 
My original motive for publishing the 
work anonymously, was the consciousness 
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novels, had the exclusive task of corre- 
sponding with the author, who thus had 
not only the advantage of his professional 
talents, but of his critical abilities.* The 
original manuscript, or, as it is technically 
called copy, was transcribed under Mr, 
Ballantyne’s eye, by confidential persons ; 
nor was there an instance of treachery 
during the many years in which these pre- 
cautions were resorted to, although vari- 
ous individuals were employed at different 
times. Double proof sheets were regu- 
larly printed off. One was forwarded to 
the author by Mr. Ballantyne, and the 
alterations which it received were, by his 
own hand, copied upon the other proof- 
sheet for the use of the printers, so that 
even the corrected proofs of the author 
were never seen in the printing-office ; 
and thus the curiosity of such eager in- 
quirers as made the most minute investi- 
gation was entirely at fault.” 

To this account of the publication of 
Waverley it is only to be added, that the 
popularity of the work became decided 
rather more quickly, and was, when de- 
cided, much higher, than the author has 
given to be understood. It was read and 
admired universally, both in Scotland and 
England, so that, in a very short time, 
about twelve thousand copies were dis- 
posed of. 

At this period we are called upon to 
turn awhile from the literary to the do- 
mestic history of the poet. To continue 
our quotations from his own delightful 
narrative introductory to his late edition 
of Rokeby. 

**In the mean time, years crept on, 
and not without their usual depredations 
on the passing generation. My sons had 
arrived at the age when the paternal home 
was no longer their best abode, as both 
were destined to active life. The field 
sports, to which I was peculiarly attached, 
had now less interest, and were replaced 
by other amusements of a more quiet 
character; and the means and opportu- 
nity of pursuing these were to be sought 
for. I had, indeed, for some years at- 
tended to farming, a knowledge of which 
is, or at least was then indispensable to 
the comforts of a family residing in a so- 
litary country-house ; but, although this 
was the favourite amusement of many of 
my friends, I have never been able to con- 
sider it as a source of pleasure. I never 
could think it a matter of passing im- 





that it was an experiment on the public 
taste, which might very probably fail, and 
therefore there was no occasion to take 
on myself the personal risk of discomfi- 
ture. For this purpose, considerable pre- 
cautions were used to preserve secrecy. 
My old friend and school-fellow, Mr. 
James Ballantyne, who printed these 


* The carelessness of Sir Walter Scott 
in all his compositions, found a most for- 
tunate correction in the taste and good 
sense of this gentleman, who had the for- 
tune to be his printer from nearly the 
commencement of his literary career, as 
if fate had united the two in their respec- 
tive capacities by an unalterable decree. 
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portance, that my cattle, or my crops, were 
better or more plentiful than those of my 
neighbours, and nevertheless I began to 
feel the necessity of some more quiet out- 
door occupation than I had hitherto pur- 
sued. I purchased a small farm of about 
100 acres, with the purpose of planting 
and improving it, to which property cir- 
cumstances afterwards enabled me to 
make considerable additions; and thus 
an era took place in my life, almost equal 
to the important one mentioned by the 
Vicar of Wakefield, when he removed 
from the blue room to the brown. In 
point of neighbourhood, at least, the 
change of residence made little more dif- 
ference. Abbotsford, to which we re- 
moved, was only six or seven miles down 
the Tweed, and lay on the same beautiful 
stream. It did not possess the romantic 
character of Ashiesteil, my former resi- 
dence; but it had a stretch of meadow- 
land along the river, and possessed, in the 
phrase of the landscape gardener, consi- 
derable capabilities. Above all, the land 
was my own, like uncle Toby’s bowling- 
green, to do what I would with.” 

“‘ The difficult and indispensable point, 
of finding a permanent subject of occupa- 
tion, was now at length attained; but 
there was annexed to it the necessity of 
becoming again a candidate for public fa- 
your: for as I was turned improver on 
the earth of the every-day world, it was 
under condition that the small tenement 
of Parnassus, which might be accessible 
to my labours, should not remain uncul- 
tivated.” 

Although the author has designed this 
to serve as an introduction to Rokeby, 
which appeared in 1813, it applies more 
extensively and properly to the early 
range of what have been called the Wa- 
verley Novels. Sir Walter soon found 
that the cultivation of poetry was not 
likely to encourage the cultivation, or at 
least the extension, of his estate; and he 
therefore resolved to try what could be 
done with prose. In the preceding pas- 
sages he has perhaps understated the in- 
tensity of his desire of becoming a land 
proprietor. The nucleus of his property 
was a small farm, called by the plain name 
of Cartley- Hole, which he purchased from 
the late Dr. Douglas, minister of the 
neighbouring parish of Galashiels, and 
upon which he conferred the more elegant 
title of Abbotsford, adopted with reference 
to a ford in the Tweed, just opposite the 
spot, coupled with the adjacent Abbey of 
Melrose. The situation was generally 
considered unfortunate, as it lay on a 
northern slope towards the river, and was 
bounded close at hand by a public road. 
The neighbouring land was also of such 
a kind as to promise the poet, when he 
should purchase it, rather more amuse- 
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ment in bringing it up, than is generally 
wished even by the most enthusiastic im- 
provers, 

It was chiefly, nevertheless, to his de- 
sire of forming an estate on this spot, 
which he might hand down to his descend- 
ants, that the world is indebted fora se- 
ries of the most delightful fictions that 
ever appeared. It is not necessary here 
to say much regarding these works, as 
they are so generally known; it may be 
enough to subjoin little more than a list 
of them, with their respective dates of 
publication. To Waverley succeeded, in 
1815, Guy Mannering; in 1816, the An- 
tiquary, and the First Series of the Tales 
of my Landlord, containing the Black 
Dwarf and Old Mortality; in 1818, Rob 
Roy, and the Second Series of the Tales 
of my Landlord, containing the Heart of 
Mid Lothian; and in 1819, the Third 
Series of Tales of my Landlord con- 
taining the Bride of Lammermoor and 
A Legend of Montrose. 

Sir Walter, having early been instructed 
in the disposition of the public to tire of 
the repeated appearances of even a fa- 
vourite author. had, in the Tales of my 
Landlord, assumed a new incognito, 
which, however, was easily seen through. 
It was impossible, without utterly aban- 
doning the gifts he possessed, to assume 
a style sufficiently discrepant to impose 
upon the public, The same great magi- 
clan was seen to be at work in both se- 
ries, and the artifice had therefore only 
the effect of giving a slight fillip to public 
curiosity. 

It was not the least remarkable feature 
of these works that, while there was so 
much to delight, there was hardly a pas- 
sage that jarred with any existing preju- 
dices, or could be interpreted into offence 
by any class of men. The author, in 
only one instance, permitted his own pre- 
possessions to wound the feelings of his 
countrymen, This was in the tale of 
Old Mortality, where he was thought to 
have given a somewhat too favourable 
picture of the Cavaliers, and a far more 
unjust delineation of their opponents. 
The Scottish people, who, insensibly 
have paid a far worse compliment to the 
Presbyterians of those days by deserting 
all their standards of faith, yet entertain 
a very laudable feeling of reverence for 
those men who considered it their duty, 
in a tyrannical reign, to lay down their 
lives in the cause of popular rights. They 
therefore expressed a very general sense 
of the injustice of the Author of Wa- 
verley towards those martyrs; and it 
soon received shape from the pen of Dr. 
M‘Crie, who wrote a very acrimonious 
pamphlet upon the subject, published at 
first in the Christian Instructor. 

Having now drawn upon public curio. 
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sity to the extent of twelve volumes in 
each of his two incognitos, he seems to 
have thought it necessary to adopt a third ; 
andaccordingly he intended Iyanhoe,which 
appeared in the beginning of 1820, to come 
forth as the first work of a new candidate 
for public favour — namely, Lawrence 
Templeton. From this design he was 
diverted by a circumstance of trivial im- 
portance, the publication of a novel at 
London, pretending to be a fourth series 
of the Tales of my Landlord. It was 
therefore judged necessary that Ivanhoe 
should appear as a veritable production 
of the author of Waverley. To it suc- 
ceeded, in the course of the same year, 
the Monastery and the Abbot, which 
were judged as the least meritorious of 
all his prose tales. In the beginning of 
the year 1821, appeared Kenilworth, mak- 
ing twelve volumes, if not written, at 
least published, in as many months. In 
1822 he produced the Pirate and the For- 
tunes of Nigel; in 1823, Peveril of the 
Peak (4 vols.), and Quentin Durward ; 
in 1824, St. Ronan’s Well and Red- 
gauntlet; in 1825, Tales of the Crusa- 
ders (4 vols.); in 1826, Woodstock; in 
1827, Chronicles of the Canongate, first 
series (2 vols.); in 1828, Chronicles of 
Canongate, second series; in 1829, Anne 
of Geierstein; and in 1831, a fourth se- 
ries of Tales of my Landlord, in four 
volumes, containing two tales respect- 
ively, entitled Count Robert of Paris, 
and Castle Dangerous. The whole of 
these novels, except where otherwise spe- 
cified, consisted of three volumes, and, 
with those formerly enumerated, make 
up the amount of his fictitious prose com- 
positions to the enormous sum of seventy- 
four volumes. 

Throughout the whole of his career, 
both as a poet and novelist, Sir Walter was 
in the habit of turning aside occasionally 
to less important avocations of a literary 
character. He was a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review during the first few 
years of its existence, though, for the 
last twenty years, perhaps, he had not so 
much as opened the work. To the Quar- 
terly Review he was a considerable con- 
tributor, especially for the last five or 
six years of his life, during which that 
excellent periodical was conducted by his 
son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart. ‘To the Sup- 
plement of the Sixth Edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, he contributed the 
articles “ Chivalry,” “ Romance,” and the 
** Drama.” In 1818, he wrote one or 
two small prose articles for a periodical, 
after the manner of the Spectator, which 
was started by his friend Mr. John Bal- 
lantyne, under the title of “The Sale- 
room,” and was soon after dropped for 
want of encouragement. In 1810 he edited 


the poetical works and correspondence of 
Miss Seward; in 1814, “ The Works of 
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Swift,” in 19 volumes,* with a Life of the 
Author; a heavy work, but which, never- 
theless, required a reprint some years af- 
terwards. In the same year, Sir Walter 
gave his name and an elaborate introduc- 
tory essay to a work, entitled “ Border 
Antiquities,” (two volumes 4to,) which 
consisted of engravings of the principal 
antique objects on both sides of the Bor- 
der, accompanied by descriptive letter- 
press. In 1815, he made a tour through 
France and Belgium, visiting the scene 
of the recent victory over Napoleon. The 
result was a lively traveller’s volume, 
under the title of ‘ Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk,”+ and a poem styled “ The 
Field of Waterloo.” In the same year 
he joined with Mr. Robert Jameson and 
Mr. Henry Weber, in composing a quarto 
on Icelandic Antiquities. In 1819 he 
published * An Account of the Regalia 
of Scotland,” and undertook to furnish 
the letter-press to a second collection of 
engravings, under the title of “ Provincial 
Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery of 
Scotland,” one of the most elegant books 
which has ever been published respecting 
the native country of the editor. In 
1822 he edited Gwynne’s Memoirs of the 
Great Civil War 1653-4; in 1827 he 
wrote the preface to the Memoirs of La 
Roche Jacqueline for Constable’s Miscel- 
lany ; in the same year were published his 
Miscellaneous Prose Works, compris- 
ing a re-publication of his lives of Dry- 
den, Swift, the Novelists, Sir R. Sad- 
ler, Miss Seward, Dr. Leyden, Duke of 
Buccleuch, King George III. Lord By- 
ron, Duke of York, Essays on Chivalry, 
Romance and the Drama, and Paul’s Let- 
ters to his Kinsfolk; in 1828 were pub- 
lished two Religious Discourses, which 
he had written some years before fora 
friend. 

In the year 1820, the agitated state of 
the country was much regretted by Sir 
Walter Scott; and he endeavoured to 
prove the absurdity of the popular excite- 
ment in favour of a more extended kind 
of parliamentary representation, by three 
papers which he inserted in the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Journal newspaper, under 
the title of “The Visionary.” How- 
ever well intended, these were not happy 
specimens of political disquisition. The 
truth is, Sir Walter, with all his high 
literary gifts, did not possess the art of 
concocting a short essay, either on poli- 
tics or ou any moral or general topic. 


* See “ Illustrations of Literature,” 
vol. v. p. 396. 

+ There is a corresponding volume by 
his son-in-law Mr. Lockhart, entitled, 
Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ; in which 
there are some characteristic sketches of 
Sir Walter himself. 
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Some months afterwards, it was deemed 
necessary by a few of the Tory gentle- 
men and lawyers, to establish a news- 
paper in which the more violent of the 
radical prints should be met upon their 
own grounds, and reprisals made for a 
long course of insults which had hitherto 
been endured with patience. To this 
association Sir Walter subscribed; and, 
by means partly furnished upon his credit, 
a weekly journal was commenced under 
the title of “« The Beacon.” As the scur- 
rilities of this print inflicted much pain in 
very respectable quarters, and finally led 
to the death of one of the writers in a 
duel, it sunk, after an existence of a few 
months; and Sir Walter Scott, though he 
probably never contemplated, and perhaps 
was hardly aware of the guilt of the Bea- 
con, was loudly blamed for his connexion 
with it. It must be allowed, in extenua- 
tion of his offence, that the whole affair 
was only an experiment, to try the effect 
of violent argument on the Tory side; 
and that, if it did not exceed the warmth 
of the radical prints, there was nothing 
abstractedly unfair in the attempt. 

In 1822 Sir Walter published « Tri- 
vial Poems and Triolets, by P. Carey,” 
with a Preface; and in 1822 appeared 
his poem of “ Halidon Hill,” a dramatic 
sketch of great beauty, full of heroic feel- 
ing and character, and which, for pathos, 
may take rank with the most touching 
labours of the serious muse. Constable, 
it is said, gave him a thousand pounds for 
it; it was, however, coldly received. In 
the succeeding year he contributed a 
smaller dramatic poem, under the title of 
« Macduffs Cross,” to a collection of 
Miss Joanna Baillie. The sum of his 
remaining poetical works may here be 
made up, by adding “ The Doom of De- 
vorgoil,” and “The Auchindrane Tra- 
gedy,” which appeared in one volume in 
1830. It cannot be said of any of these 
compositions, that they have made the 
least impression upon the public. 

The great success of the earlier novels 
of Sir Walter Scott had encouraged his 
publishers, Messrs. Archibald Constable 
and Company, to give large sums for 
those works; and, previous to 1824, it 
was understood that the author had spent 
from fifty to a hundred thousund pounds, 
thus acquired, upon his house and estate 
of Abbotsford. During the months which 
his official duties permitted him to spend 
in the country, that is, the whole of the 
more genial part of the year, from March 
till November, excepting the months of 
May and June, he kept state, like a 
wealthy country gentleman, at this de- 
lightful seat, where he was visited by 
many distinguished persons from Eng- 
land, and from the continent. As he 
scarcely ever spent any other hours than 





those between seven and eleven a. m. 
in composition, he was able to devote the 
greater part of the morning to country 
exercise, and the superintendance of his 
planting and agricultural operations; while 
the evenings were, in a great measure, de- 
voted to his guests. Almost every day, 
he used to ride a considerable distance — 
sometimes not less than twenty miles— 
on horseback. He also walked a great 
deal; and, lame as he was, would some- 
times tire the stoutest of his companions. 

Among the eminent persons to whom 
he had been recommended by his genius, 
and its productions, the late King George 
the Fourth was one, and not the least 
warm in his admiration. The poet of 
Marmion had been honoured with many 
interviews by his sovereign when Prince 
of Wales and Prince Regent; and his 
Majesty was pleased, in March 1820, to 
create him a Baronet of the United King- 
dom, being the first to whom he had ex- 
tended that honour after his accession to 
the crown. 

In 1822, when his Majesty visited Scot- 
land, Sir Walter found the duty imposed 
upon him, as in some measure the most 
prominent man in the country, of acting 
as a Master of Ceremonies, as well as a 
sort of drogoman, or mediator, between 
the Sovereign and his people. It was an 
occasion for the revival of all kinds of 
historical and family reminiscences; and 
Sir Walter’s acquaintance with national 
antiquities, not less than his universally 
honoured character, caused him to be re- 
sorted to by innumerable individuals, and 
many respectable public bodies, for in- 
formation and advice. On the evening 
of the 14th of August, when his Majesty 
cast anchor in Leith Roads, Sir Walter 
went out in a boat, commissioned by the 
Ladies of Scotland, to welcome the 
King, and to present his Majesty with 
an elegant jewelled cross of St. Andrew, 
to be worn on his breast as a national 
emblem. When the King was informed 
of Sir Walter’s approach, he exclaimed, 
* What! Sir Walter Scott? The man 
in Scotland I most wish to see! Let 
him come up.” Sir Walter accordingly 
ascended the ship, and was presented to 
the King on the quarter-deck, where he 
met with a most gracious reception. After 
an appropriate speech, Sir Walter pre- 
sented his gift, and then knelt and kissed 
the King’s hand. He had afterwards the 
honour of dining with his Majesty, being 
placed on his right hand. 

In the arrangements for his Majesty’s 
residence at Dalkeith, Sir Walter bore a 
conspicuous part; and in the whole of 
these difficult and delicate transactions, 
although the novelty of the circumstances 
might well have occasioned mistakes, he 
performed his part with faultless address 
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and propriety; showing that he was not 
only superior to all existing men in ima- 
ginative powers, but also qualified above 
most of them in the mere ordinary arts 
of management. The whole affair of the 
royal visit may be said to have taken its 
character from Sir Walter Scott; or, at 
least, it must be allowed that, but for the 
taste which his works had awakened for 
ancient national recollections, and the 
cast which his own interposition gave to 
almost every scene, the King’s visit would 
have had a very different external appear- 
ance, and not one nearly so well calcu- 
lated to please either the visitor or vi; 
sited. 

Immediately after this grand national 
jubilee, Sir Walter had the honour to be 
appointed one of the Deputy-Lieutenants 
of the county of Roxburgh, in which his 
house of Abbotsford is situate. 

In 1825, Mr. Constable, having pro- 
jected a cheap series of original and se- 
lected works, engaged Sir Walter to com- 
pose a “Life of Buonaparte.” This 
work was in progress, when, in January 
1826, Messrs. Constable and Company 
became bankrupt. For many years be- 
fore, Sir Walter had been in the habit of 
drawing bills, at long dates, upon his pub- 
lishers, as payment for the copy-rights of 
his works; and, as he occasionally was 
obliged with their acceptances in refer- 
ence to works not yet written, he was in 
some measure compelled, by a sense of 
gratitude, to give his name to other obli- 
gations, which were incurred by the house, 
for the purpose of retiring the original 
engagements. ‘Thus, although Sir Wal- 
ter appeared to receive payment for his 
literary labours, in a very prompt manner, 
he was pledging away his name all the 
while, for sums perhaps not much infe- 
rior in amount to those which he realised. 
At the unhappy era of 1825, to use his 
own words (introduction to the Chroni- 
cles of the Canongate), he found himself 
called on to meet the demands of credi- 
tors upon commercial establishments with 
which his fortunes had long been bound 
up, to the extent of no less a sum than 
120,0002. 

The blow was endured with a magna- 
nimity worthy of the greatest writer of 
the age. On the very day after the cala- 
mity had been made known to him, a 
friend accosted him as he was issuing 
from his house, and presented the condo- 
lences proper to such a melancholy occa- 
sion. “It is very hard,” said he, in his 
usual deliberate and thoughtfal . voice, 
«‘thus to lose all the labours of a life- 
time, and be made a poor man at last, 
when I ought to have been otherwise. 
But if God grant me health and strength 
for a few years longer, I have no doubt 
that I shall redeem it all.” -He refused 
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to become a bankrupt; considering, like 
the elder Osbaldistone in his own immor- 
tal pages, commercial honour as dear as 
any honour, 

In the marriage contract of Sir Wal- 
ter’s eldest son, the estate of Abbotsford 
had been settled upon the young pair, and 
it was therefore beyond the reach of his 
creditors. By this legal arrangement, in- 
deed, Sir Walter was placed in such a 
situation, as to have hardly any property 
to present against the immense amount 
of his debts. There was one asset, 
however, which greatly surpassed the 
worldly goods of most debtors—his head. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, to the claimants, 
using a Spanish proverb, which was a 
favourite with him, ‘time and I against 
any two.’ Let me take this good ally into 
company, and I believe I shall be able to 
pay youevery farthing.” He further pro- 
posed, in their behalf, to insure the sum 
of 22,0002. upon his life. A trust deed 
was accordingly executed, in which he 
was considered as a member of the print- 
ing firm of James Ballantyne and Com- 
pany. The commercial world, in gene- 
ral, receives great honour from the for- 
bearance manifested on this occasion, by 
a few of its members, who are even said 
to have proposed a scheme of settlement 
more advantageous to their debtor than 
what his sense of honour would admit of. 

The commercial distresses of the coun- 
try were at this period very great, and in 
the case of Scotland they were threatened 
to be much increased by the Parliamen- 
tary regulations then in progress, for re- 
ducing the monetary system to an equa- 
lity with that of England. There was, 
perhaps, abstract justice in the proposal 
of the Government; but, yet, to have 
suddenly altered a system so interwoven 
with the commercial existence of the 
country, as that of the small bank notes, 
was generally felt by men of sense, with- 
out the least regard to national feeling, as 
calculated to produce something little 
short of total ruin. There can be little 
doubt, however, that the clamours of the 
people themselves would have had no ef- 
fect in staying the hand of Parliament, 
interpreted as they were sure to be into 
a selfish regard to personal interest, if his 
country’s Genius, Sir Walter Scott, had 
not stepped forward, and undertaken to 
show the fallacy upon which men in 
power were proceeding. On the 22d of 
February, he published a letter in the 
Weekly Journal newspaper, under the 
signature of Malachi Malagrowther, in 
which he delineated the absurdity of the 
Parliamentary scheme in language so rich 
in argument, humour, and pathos, as to 
produce a most extraordinary sensation. 
His feelings on this occasion were roused 
to an unusual pitch, and perhaps his own 
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recent calamity contributed to give them 
force and pungency. Two days after the 
letter had appeared, he was in the print- 
ing-house, with his friend Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, when the latter remarked, that he 
had been more solicitous and careful about 
the proof of this little composition, than 
he had ever observed him to be respect- 
ing any of his productions. “ Yes,” said 
he, in a tone that electrified even this 
familiar friend, who had heard him speak 
before under all varieties of circum- 
stances, ‘* my former works were for my- 
self, but this—this is for my country 2” 
Two other letters in the same strain fol- 
lowed ; and, notwithstanding an answer to 
them, written by no less powerful a pen 
than that of Mr. J. W. Croker, they bad 
the happy effect of procuring an exemp- 
tion for Scotland from the contemplated 
enactments, 

He then sat down, at fifty-five years 
of age, to the task of redeeming a debt 
exceeding a hundred thousand pounds. 
In the first place, he sold his furniture 
and house in Edinburgh, and retreated 
into a humble lodging in a second-rate 
street.* During the vacations, when re- 
siding at Abbotsford, he almost entirely 
gave up seeing company, a resolution the 
more easily carried into effect as Lady 
Scott was now dead. His expenses were 
thus much reduced; and yet, we are told, 
he never lived more agreeably in the days 
of his brightest splendour, than he now 
did in the company of his younger daugh- 
ter alone, with a task before him which 
might have appalled many younger hearts. 
He was at this time labouring at his Life 
of Napoleon, which expanded under his 
hands to a-bulk much beyond what was 
originally contemplated. In the autumn 
of 1826, he paid a visit to Paris, in com- 
pany with Miss Scott, in order to ac- 
quaint himself with several local and his- 
torical details necessary for his work. 
On this occasion he was received in the 
kindest manner by the reigning monarch, 
the unfortunate Charles X.+ ‘ The 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte” appeared 
in the summer of 1827, in nine vols. 8vo. 
and prodvced to him, it is understood, 
the sum of 12,0002, being at the rate of 
about 332 a-day for the time he had been 
engaged on it. This, with other earnings 
and accessory resources, enabled him to 
pay the first dividend of his debts, a- 





* St. David Street, where David Hume 
had formerly lived. 

+ Before his departure he had received 
the same honour from his own Sovereign ; 
and it was remarked that Sir Walter Scott 
dined with George the Fourth on the 
same day that Mr. Canning was similarly 
entertained by Charles the Tenth, 
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mounting to six shillings and eightpence 
in the pound. 

Until the failure of Messrs. Constable 
and Company, the Waverley secret was 
kept inviolate, though entrusted, as the 
author has himself acknowledged, to a 
considerable number of persons. The 
inquiries which took place into-the affairs 
of the house, rendered it no longer pos- 
sible to conceal the nature of its connex- 
ion with Sir Walter Scott; and he now 
accordingly stood fully detected as the 
author of Waverley, though he did not 
himself think proper to make any overt 
claim to the honour. It may be men- 
tioned, that, at the time of the failure, 
Sir Walter was in possession of bills for 
the novel of Woodstock, of which but 
a small part had as yet been written. A 
demand was made by the creditors of 
Messrs. Constable and Company upon 
the creditors of Sir Walter Scott, for the 
benefits of this work, when it should 
be made public. But the author, not 
reckoning this either just or legal, was 
resolved not to comply. The bills, he 
said, were a mere promise to pay; since, 
then, he had only promised to write, and 
they to pay, he would simply not write, 
and then the transaction would fall to 
the ground. On the claim being further 
ee he said, “The werk is in my 

ead, and there it shall remain.” The 

question, however, was eventually sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and decided in fa- 
vour of the creditors of the author, for 
whose behoof the work was soon after 
published. 

The fact of the authorship continued 
to waver between secrecy and divulgement 
till the 23d of February 1827, when Sir 
Walter presided at the first annual dinner 
of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund As- 
sociation, inthe Assembly Rooms. There 
Lord Meadowbank,* in proposing the 
health of the chairman, used language to 
the following effect: “ It is no longer 
possible, consistently with the respect due 
to my auditors, to use upon this subject 
terms either of mystification, or of ob- 
scure or indirect allusion. The clouds 
have been dispelled —the darkness visible 
has been cleared away — and the Great 
Unknown — the Minstrel of our native 
land—the mighty Magician who has rolled 
back the current of time, and conjured up 
before our living senses the men and man- 
ners of days which have long passed 
away, stands revealed to the hearts and 
the eyes of his affectionate and admiring 
countrymen.” Sir Walter, though some- 
what taken by surprise, immediately re- 





* A Judge of the Scottish Courts of 
Session and Justiciary. 
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solved to throw off the mantle, which, as 
he afterwards remarked to the writer of 
these notices, was getting somewhat tat- 
tered. ‘* He did not think,” he said, 
“that, in coming here to-day, he would 
have the task of acknowledging before 
three hundred gentlemen, a secret which, 
considering that it was communicated to 
more than twenty people, had been re- 
markably well kept. He was now be- 
fore the bar of his country, and might 
be understood to be on his trial before 
Lord Meadowbank as an offender; yet 
he was sure that every impartial jury 
would bring in a verdict of Not Proven. 
He did not now think it necessary to en- 
ter into the reasons of his long silence. 
Perhaps caprice had a great share in it. 
He had now to say, however, that the 
merits of these works, if they had any, 
and their faults, were entirely imputable 
to himself. [Here the audience broke 
into an absolute shout of surprise and de- 
light.] He was afraid to think on what 
he had done. ‘Look on’t again I dare 
not.’ He had thus far unbosomed him- 
self, and he knew that it would be report- 
ed to the public. He meant, then, se- 
riously to state, that when he said he was 
the author,.he was the total and undi- 
vided author. With the exception of 
quotations, there was not a single word 
written that was not derived from him- 
self, or suggested in the course of his 
reading. ‘The wand was now broken, 
and the rod buried. His ‘audience would 
allow him further to say, with Prospero, 
‘ Your breath has filled my sails.’” 

He soon after followed up this confes- 
sion with one more at large, in his Pre- 
face to the Chronicles of the Canongate. 

About the same time, the copyright of 
all his past novels was brought to the 
hammer, as part of the bankrupt stock 
of Messrs. Constable and Company. It 
was bought by Mr. Robert Cadell, of 
the late firm of Archibald Constable and 
Company, at 8,400/. for the purpose of 
republishing the whole of these delightful 
works ina cheap and uniform series of 
volumes, illustrated by notes and pre- 
faces, and amended in many parts by 
the finishing touches of the author. Sir 
Walter or his creditors were to have half 
= profits, in consideration of his literary 
ai 


This was a most fortunate design. The 
new edition began to appear in June 
1829; and such was its adaptation to the 
public convenience, and the eagerness of 
all ranks of people to contribute in a way 
convenient to themselves, towards the re- 
construction of the author’s fortunes, that 
the sale soon reached an average of twen- 
ty-three thousand copies. To give the 
reader an idea of the magnitude of this 
concern—speaking commercially—it may 
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be stated that, in the mere production of the 
work, not to speak of its sale, about a 
thousand persons, or nearly a hundredth 
part of the population of Edinburgh, 
were supported. The author was now 
chiefly employed in preparing these nar- 
ratives for the new impression; but he 
nevertheless found time occasionally to 
produce original works. In November 
1828 he published the first part of a 
juvenile History of Scotland, under the 
title of “ Tales of a Grandfather,” being 
addressed to his late grandchild, John 
Hugh Lockhart, whom he typified under 
the appellation of Hugh Littlejohn, esq. 
In 1829 appeared the second, and in 1830 
the third and concluding series of this 
charming book, which fairly fulfilled a 
half-sportive expression that had escaped 
him many years before, in the company 
of his children—that “ he would yet make 
the History of Scotland as familiar in the 
nurseries of England, as lullaby rhymes.” 
In 1830 he also contributed a graver His- 
tory of Scotland, in two volumes, to the 
periodical work called “ Lardner’s Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia.” In the same year ap- 
peared his Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, as a volume of Mr. Murray’s 
“© Family Library.” 

The profits of these various publica- 
tions, but especially his share of the pro- 
fits of the new edition of his novels, 
enabled him, towards the end of the year 
1830, to pay a dividend of three shillings 
in the pound, which, but for the accumu- 
lation of interest, would have reduced his 
debts to nearly one-half. Of 54,0001. 
which had now been paid, all except six 
or seven thousand had been produced by 
his own literary labours: a fact which 
fixes the revenue of his intellect for the 
last four or five years at nearly 10,0002. 
a-year. Besides this sum, Sir Walter 
had also paid up the premium of the po- 
licy upon his life, which, as already men- 
tioned, secured a post obit interest of 
22,0007. to his creditors.* On this occa- 
sion, it was suggested by one of these 
gentlemen (Sir James Gibson Craig), 
and immediately assented to, that they 
should present to Sir Walter personally 
the library, manuscripts, curiosities, and 
plate, which had once been his own, as 
an acknowledgment of the sense they en- 
tertained of his honourable conduct. 

About the same time—that is, in No- 
vember, 1830—Sir Walter retired from 
his office as Principal Clerk of the Court 
of Session, retaining a large share of the 





* The aggregate dividends, at the pe- 
riod of his decease, amounted to exactly 
eleven shillings and eightpence in the 
pound ;. to which must be added the large 
sums due by the insurance offices, and 
the profits still accruing from his works. 
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salary appropriated to that office. It is 
much to the honour of the government of 
the day, that, without regard to the op- 
posite principles of this illustrious pub- 
lic servant, they offered him a pension 
sufficient to make up the full amount of his 
usual salary—which, however, he respect- 
fully, but firmly declined. 

His health, from his sixteenth year, 
had been very good, except during the 
years 1818 and 1819, when he suffered 
under an illness of such severity as to 
turn his bair quite gray, and send him out 
again to the world apparently ten years 
older than before. It may be mentioned, 
however, that this illness, though accom- 
panied by very severe pain, did not mate- 
rially interrupt or retard his intellectual 
labours. He was only reduced to the 
necessity of employing an amanuensis, to 
whom he dictated from his bed. The 
humourous character, Dugald Dalgetty, 
in the third Series of the Tales of my 
Landlord, and the splendid scene of the 
siege of Torquilston in Ivanhoe, were 
created under these circumstances. Mr. 
William Laidlaw, his factor, who at one 
time performed the task of amanuensis, 
has described how he would sometimes 
be stopped in the midst of some of the 
most amusing or most elevated scenes, by 
an attack of pain—which being past, he 
would recommence in the same tone at 
the point where he had left off, and so on 
for day after day, till the novel was 
tinished. 

It happened very unfortunately that 
the severe task which he imposed on 
himself, for the purpose of discharging 
his obligations, came at a period of life 
when he was least able to accomplish it. 
It will hardly be believed that, even when 
so far occupied with his official duties in 
town, he seldom permitted a day to pass 
over his head without writing so much as 
to fill a sheet of print, or sixteen pages ; 
and this whether it was of a historical 
nature, with of course the duty of con- 
sulting documents, or of fictitious mat- 
ter spun from the loom of his fancy. 
Although this labour was alleviated in 
the country by considerable exercise, it 
nevertheless must have pressed severely 
upon the powers of a man nearly sixty by 
years, and full seventy by constitution. 
The reader may judge how strong must 
have been that principle of integrity which 
could command such a degree of exertion 
and self-denial, not so much to pay debts 
contracted by himself, as to discharge 
obligations in which he was involved by 
others. 

His retirement from official duty might 
have been expected to relieve in some 
measure the pains of intense mental ap- 
plication. It was now too late, however, 
to redeem the health that had fled. Dur- 
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ing the succeeding winter, symptoms of 
gradual paralysis, a disease hereditary in 
his family, began to be manifested. His 
contracted limb became gradually weaker 
and more painful, and his tongue less 
readily obeyed the impulse of the will. 

As a high monarchist in principle, and 
attached personally to the royal family of 
France, Sir Walter contemplated the Re- 
volution of July, 1830, with a different 
feeling from — was generally mani- 
fested upon the occasion by his country- 
men. He feared that it was only the 
commencement of a new series of ruinous 
changes, similar to those which followed 
the revolution of 1789. Sir Walter also 
beheld with alarm the impulse given by 
the popular triumphs in France to inno- 
vatory principles in Britain, and could 
not conceal that he believed the Reform 
Bill, consequently introduced into the 
House of Commons, to be the first step 
towards the ruin of this mighty empire. 
It is to be hoped that the triumphant 
party will eventually allow that many 
well-meaning and even liberal thinkers 
opposed the measure only from a fear for 
the consequences of so sudden and so 
great a change; that Sir Walter Scott 
had no objections but of this sort, must 
be clear to every person who is in the 
least acquainted with his circumstances 
and personal character. 

In March, 1831, the freeholders of 
Roxburghshire (which, in reference to 
the gentry, may be styled a decidedly 
Tory county,) held a meeting at Jed- 
burgh, in order to express their opinion 
of the Reform Bill, recently introduced 
by Lord John Russell. Sir Walter Scott, 
notwithstanding his declining health, felt 
it to be his duty to attend this meeting, 
in order to enter his protest against the 
contemplated measure. A gentleman 
who saw him on this occasion, describes 
his face as “ shrunken, ill-coloured, and 
unhealthy, his voice hollow and tremu- 
lous, and his entire frame shaken, feeble, 
and diminished. But,” continued this 
informant, “the leaven of Lion-heart 
was still strong within him. He sat in 
evident disquiet during the speeches of 
the ministerialists, till nearly the end of 
the meeting. He then rose with much 
of his wonted dignity when addressing 
an assembly (for you know that his man- 
ner then was eminently noble and grace- 
ful), and told the meeting that he had 
come there that day with reluctance, and 
at much personal inconvenience, as he 
had been for some time contending with 
severe indisposition,—‘ But, gentlemen,’ 
said he, clenching his iron fist, and giving 
it an energetic downward motion, ‘had 
I known that I should have shed my 
blood on these boards, 1 would have spent 
my last breath in opposing this measure.’ 
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He: proceeded further to argue the inex- 
pediéncy of following French political 
fashions, and ended by saying, ‘ I must 
take leave of you, gentlemen; and I shall 
do it in the well-known adage of the gla- 
diator to the Emperor—Monriturus vos 
saLutatT.’” There can be no doubt that 
the Jedburgh meeting, and the continued 
excitement upon the Reform question, 
did much to sadden the last days of this 
illustrious man, and perhaps also to acce- 
terate his decline. 

During the summer of 1831 the sym 
toms of his disorder became gradually 
more violent; and, to add to the distress 
of those around him, his temper, formerly 
so benevolent, so imperturbable, became 
peevish and testy, insomuch that his most 
familiar relations could hardly venture, on 
some oceasions, to address him. Since 
the early part of the year, he had, in 
a great measure, abandoned the pen for 
the purposes of authorship. This, how- 
ever, he did with some difficulty, and it 
is to be feared that he resumed it more 
frequently than he ought to have done. 

“Dr. Abercromby,” says he, in a letter 
dated March 7, “threatens me with death 
if I write so much; and die, I suppose, I 
must, if I give it up suddenly. I must 
assist Lockhart a little, for you are aware 
of our connexion, and he has always show- 
ed me the duties of a son; but, except 
that, and my own necessary work at the 
edition of the Waverley Novels, as they 
call them, I can hardly pretend to put 
pen to paper; for, after all, this same dy- 
ing is @ ceremony one would put off as 
long as one could.” 

In the autumn his physicians recom- 
mended a residence in Italy, as a means 
of delaying the approaches of his illness. 
To this scheme he felt the strongest re- 
pugnance, as he feared he should die on 
a foreign soil, far from the mountain-land 
which was so endeared to himself, and 
which he had done so much to endear to 
others ; but by the intervention of some 
friends, whose advice he had been ac- 
customed to respect from his earliest 
years, he was _—— upon to comply. 
By the kind offices of Captain Basil Hall, 
liberty was obtained for him to sail in his 
Majesty's ship the Barham, which was 
then fitting out for Malta. 

The illustrious invalid, on quitting the 
country, appended a touching note to his 
Fourth Series of the Tales of my Land- 
Jord, which is probably in the recollec- 
tion of most readers. i 

The Barham sailed from Portsmouth 
on the 27th of October; and, after a 
pleasant voyage, during which his health 
seemed considerably improved, he arrived 
at Malta. From this place, after a short 
residence, he proceeded to Naples, where 
he landed on the 27th of December. In 
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April he proceeded to Rome, which he 
entered on the 2]st, and here also he was 
received with every mark of attention and 
respect. He inspected the remains of 
Roman grandeur with great interest, and 
paid a visit to Tivoli, Albani, and Fres- 
cati. If any thing could have been effec- 
tual in re-illuming that lamp, which was 
now beginning to pale its mighty lustres, 
it might have been expected that this 
would have been the ground on which the 
miracle was to take place. But he was 
himself conscious, even amidst the flat- 
teries of his friends, that all hopes of this 
kind were at an end. Feeling that his 
strength was rapidly decaying, he deter- 
mined upon returning with all possible 
speed to his native country, in order that 
his bones might not be laid (to use the 
language of his own favourite minstrelsy) 
“‘far from the Tweed.” His journey was 
performed too rapidly for his strength. 
For six days he travelled seventeen hours 
a-day. The consequence was, that, in 
passing down the Rhine, he experienced 
a severe attack of his malady, which pro- 
duced complete insensibility, and would 
have inevitably carried him off, but for the 
— of mind of his servant, who bled 
him profusely. On his arrival in Lon- 
don, he was conveyed to the St. James’s 
Hotel, Jermyn Street, and immediately 
attended by Sir Henry Halford and Dr. 
Holland, as well as by his son-in-law and 
daughter. All help was now, however, 
useless. The disease had reached nearly 
its most virulent stage, producing a total 
insensibility to the presence of even his 
most beloved relatives. 

After residing for some weeks in Lon- 
don, in the receipt of every attention 
which filial piety and medical skill could 
bestow, the expiring poet desired that, if 
possible, he might be removed to his na- 
tive land—tohis own home. As the case 
was reckoned quite desperate, it was re- 
solved to gratify him in his dying wish, 
even at the hazard of accelerating his dis- 
solution by the voyage. He accordingly 
left London on the 7th of July, and, ar- 
riving at Newhaven on the evening of the 
9th, was conveyed, with all possible care, 
toa hotel in his native city. After spend- 
ing two nights and a day in Edinburgh, 
he was removed, on the morning of the 
llth, to Abbotsford. That intense love 
of home and of country, which had urged 
his return from the Continent, here seem- 
ed to dispel for a moment the clouds of 
the mental atmosphere. At Fushie- 
bridge he recognized the old landlady 
(the supposed prototype of Meg Dods); 
and in descending the vale of Gala, at the 
bottom of which the view of Abbotsford 
first opens, it was found difficult to keep 
him quiet in his carriage, so anxious was 
he te rear himself up, in order to catch 
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an early glimpse of the beloved scene. 
On arriving at his house, he hardly recog- 
nised any body or any thing. He looked 
vacantly on all the objects that met his 
gaze, except the well-remembered visage 
of his friend Laidlaw, whose hand he af- 
fectionately pressed, murmuring, “ that 
now he knew he was at Abbotsford.” 

On the 6th of August, a bill was 
brought into the House of Commons by 
the Lord Advocate Jeffrey, to enable his 
Majesty to authorize a person to act as 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire, in place of Sir 
Walter Scott, who was now unfitted for 
his office by severe illness. The bill, 
though of a most unusual kind, was im- 
mediately passed through all its stages. 
To give an idea of the duties which thus 
called for attention, it may be mentioned 
that, in five years, Sir Walter had decided 
forty-one civil cases. 

At Abbotsford, the dying poet was at- 
tended by most of the members of his 
family, including Mr. Lockhart, while the 
general superintendance of his death-bed 
(now too certainly such) was committed 
to Dr. Clarkson of Melrose. For two 
months he lingered in a state of almost 
total insensibility and mental deprivation, 
sometimes raving frantically, as if he 
supposed himself to be exercising the 
functions of a judge, but in general quite 
low and subdued. On one occasion he 
slept the uncommonly long period of 
twenty-seven hours; and it was hoped 
that, on awakening, there might be some 
change for the better. But in this hope 
his anxious friends were disappointed. 
He was now arrived at that melancholy 
state, when the friends of the patient can 
form no more affectionate wish than that 
Death may step in to claim his own. 
Yet day after day did the remnants of a 
robust constitution continue to hold out 
against the gloomy foe of life; until, not- 
withstanding every effort to the contrary, 
mortification commenced at several parts 
of the body. This was about twelve days 
before his demise, which at length took 
place on the 21st September, at half-past 
one o’clock in the afternoon; the prin- 
ciples of life having been by that time so 
thoroughly worn out, that nothing re- 
mained by which pain could be either ex- 
perienced or expressed. On his head be- 
ing opened, part of the brain was found 
injured ; several globules of a watery na- 
ture were pressing upon it. 

His funeral was appointed to take place 
on Wednesday the 26th ; and, preparatory 
to that melancholy ceremony, about three 
hundred gentlemen were invited by Major 
Sir Walter Scott, the eldest son of the 
deceased—the heir of one of the greatest 
names that ever was pronounced in Scot- 
land. Among the persons thus called 
upon, were many individuals whose ac- 
quaintance with Sir Walter Scott was simply 


of a local character. On an occasion like 
this, when the most honoured head in the 
country was to be laid in the grave, it 
might have been expected that many in- 
dividuals would have come of their own 
accord, especially from the neighbouring 
capital, to form part in a procession, 
which, however melancholy, was altoge- 
ther of a historical character. But great 
events sometimes make less impression 
at the time than they do many years after ; 
and such was the apathy towards this ex- 
traordinary solemnity, that only ten or 
twelve persons came from Edinburgh. 
It is also a very remarkable circumstance, 
that, as in ordinary funerals, not nearly 
the whole of those who had been invited, 
found it convenient to aitend. 

After a refection in the style usually 
observed on such occasions, the funeral 
train set forward to Dryburgh, where the 
family of the deceased possess a small 
piece of sepulchral ground,* amidst the 
ruins of the Abbey. ‘The procession 
consisted of about sixty vehicles of dif- 
ferent kinds, and afew horsemen. It was 
melancholy at the very first to see the 
deceased carried out of a house which 
bore so many marks of his taste, and of 
which every point, and almost every ar- 
ticle of furniture, was so identified with 
himself. But it was doubly touching, to 
see him carried insensible and inurned 
through the beautiful scenery, which he 
has in different ways rendered, from its 
most majestic to its minutest features, a 
matter of interest unto all time. There 
lay the grey and august ruin of Melrose, 
whose broken arches he has rebuilt in 
fancy, and whose deserted ailes he has 
repeopled with all their former tenants— 
as lovely in its decay as ever; while he 
who had given it all its charm, was pass- 
ing by, unconscious of its existence, and 
never more to behold it. At every suc- 
cessive turn of the way, appeared some 
object which he had either loved because 
it was the subject of former song, or ren- 
dered delightful by his own, During the 
time of the funeral all business was sus- 
pended at the burgh of Selkirk, and the 
villages of Darnick and Melrose. 

_ Towards nightfall the procession .ar- 
rived within the umbrageous precincts of 
Dryburgh; and the coffin, being taken 
trom the hearse, was borne along in slow 
and solemn wise through the shady walks, 
the mourners following, to the amount of 
about three hundred. Before leaving 
Abbotsford, homage had been done to the 
religious customs of the country by the 
pronunciation of a prayer by Dr. Baird; 
the funeral service of the Episcopal 
Church (to which the deceased belonged) 
was now read in the usual manner by the 





* A description of Dryburgh Abbey, 
and of the burial place, is given in p, 291. 
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Rev. John Williams, Rector of the Edin- 
burgh Academy, whose distinction in li- 
terature and in scholarship eminently en- 
titled him to this honour. J a 

The pall-bearers were—Major Sir 
Walter Scott; Chas. Scott, Esq. the se- 
cond son; J. G. Lockhart, Esq. his son- 
in-law: Chas. Scott, Esq. and James 
Scott, Esq. of Nesbitt; Wm. Scott, Esq. 
of Raeburn; Robert Rutherfurd, Esq. 
W- S.s Col. Russell, of Ashieshiel, his 
cousins; Hugh Scott, Esq. of Harden; 
and William Keith, Esq. of Edinburgh, 
and ason of Mr. Lockhart. 

Sir Walter Scott has left four children 
—two sons and two daughters. The 
elder daughter, Sophia-Charlotte, was 
married, April 28, 1820, to John Gibson 
Lockhart, esq. Advocate. The elder son, 
Sir Walter, who entered the army, and 
is now a major in the 15th regiment of 
Hussars, was married, some years ago, 
to Miss Jobson, a young lady of consider- 
able fortune. The younger son, Charles, 
who is a clerk in the Foreign Office, and 
lately attached to the Legation at Naples, 
and the younger daughter, Anne, are both 
unmarried. Lady Scott died May 15, 
1826. 

In stature, Sir Walter Scott was up- 
wards of six feet, bulky in the upper part 
of the body, ‘but never inclining in the 
least to what is called corpulency. His 
right limb was shrunk from an early pe- 
riod of boyhood, and required to be sup- 
ported by a staff, which he carried close 
to the tees, the heel turning a little in- 
wards. The other limb was perfectly 
sound, but the foot was too long to bring 
it within the description of handsome. 
The chest, arms, and shoulders, were 
those of a strong man; but the frame, in 
its general movements, must have been 
much enfeebled by his lameness, which 
was such as to give an ungainly, though 
not inactive appearance to the figure. 
The most remarkable part of Sir Walter’s 
person was his head, which was so very 
tall and cylindrical, as to be quite unique. 
The measurement of the part below the 
eyes was full an inch and a half less than 
that above, which, both upon the old and 
the new systems of phrenology, must be 
held as a striking mark of the intellec- 
tuality of his character. In early life, the 
hair was of a sandy pale colour; but it 
was changed by his illness in 1819 to a 
light gray, and latterly had become rather 
thin. ‘The eyebrows, of the same hue, 
were so shaggy and prominent; that when 
he was reading or writing at a table, they 
completely shrouded the eyes beneath. 
The eyes were grey, and somewhat small, 
surrounded by numerous diverging lines, 
and possessing the extraordinary property 
of shutting as much from below as from 
above, when their possessor was excited 
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by a ludicrous idea. The nose was the 
least elegant feature, though its effect in 
a front view was by no means unpleasing. 
The cheeks were firm and close ; and the 
chin small and undistinguished. The 
mouth was straight in its general shape, 
and the lips rather thin. Between the 
nose and mouth was a considerable space, 
intersected by a hollow, which gave an 
air of firmness to the visage. When 
walking alone, Sir Walter generally kept 
his eyes bent upon the ground, and had 
a somewhat abstracted, and even repul- 
sive aspect. But when animated by con- 
versation, his countenance became full of 
pleasant expression. He may be said to 
have had three principal kinds of aspects : 
First, when totally unexcited, his face 
was heavy, with sometimes an appearance 
of vacancy, arising from a habit of draw- 
ing the under lip far into his mouth, as if 
to facilitate breathing. Second, when 
stirred with some lively thought, the face 
broke into an agreeable smile, and the 
eyes twinkled with a peculiarly droll 
expression, the result of that elevation 
of the lower eye-lids, which has been just 
noticed. In no portrait is this aspect 
caught so happily, as in that painted near 
the close of his life by Mr. Watson Gor- 
don (and of which a remarkably good en- 
graving, by Horsburgh of Edinburgh, is 
prefixed to the revised edition of his 
novels), no other painter, apparently, hav- 
ing detected the extraordinary muscular 
movement which occasions the expres- 
sion. The third aspect of Sir Walter 
Scott was one of a solemn kind, always 
assumed when he talked of any thing 
which he respected, or for which his good 
sense informed him that a sulemn expres- 
sion was appropriate. For example, if he 
had occasion to recite but a single verse 
of romantic ballad poetry, or if he were 
informed of any unfortunate occurrence, 
in the least degree concerning the indi- 
vidual addressing him, his visage altered 
in a moment to an expression of deep 
veneration, or of grave sympathy.* The 
general tone of his mind, however, being 
decidedly cheerful, the humorous aspect 
was that in which he most frequently ap- 
peared. It remains only to be mentioned, 
in an account of his personal peculiarities, 
that his voice was slightly affected by the 
indistinctness which is so general in the 
county of Northumberland, in pronoun- 
cing the letter 7, and that this was more 
observable when he spoke in a solemn 
manner, than on other occasions. 

Sir Walter Scott possessed, in an emi- 
nent degree, the power of imagination, 





* His more rapt and enthusiastic as- 
pect has been conveyed to marble by Mr. 
Joseph, formerly of Edinburgh, now of 
London. 
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with the gift of memory. If to this be 
added his strong tendency to venerate 
past things, we have at once the most 
obvious features of his intellectual cha- 
racter. A desultory course of reading 
had brought him into acquaintance with 
almost all the fictitious literature that 
existed before his own day, as well as 
the minutest points of British, and more 
particularly Scottish history. 

No poet or author since the days of 
Homer was ever so completely a domestic 
observer, or a national writer, and pro- 
bably none has ever conferred more last- 
ing celebrity on the scenes which he de- 
scribes. he border wars—the lawless 
violence of the Highland clans—the ro- 
mantic superstitions of the dark ages, 
with their lingering remains in Scotland 
—the state of manners at every period 
of his country’s annals—the scene of any 
remarkable event—are all to be found in 
his pages—and scarcely a mountain or 
promontory “rears its head unsung” from 
Tweed to John o’Groat’s. In short, we 
may apply to him what Cicero so happily 
says of the great poet to whom, in this 
respect, we have compared him. “ Que 
regio? que ora? qui locus Grecie (Sco- 
tix)? que species forme? que pugna? 
que acies? quid remigium? qui motus 
animorum? qui ferarum? non ita expic- 
tus est, ut que ipse non viderit, nos ut 
videremus efficerit ?” 

His gasy and familiar habits had also 
introduced him to an extensive observa- 
tion of the varieties of human character. 
His immense memory retained the ideas 
thus acquired, and his splendid imagina- 
tion gave them new shape and colour. 
Thus, his lite character rests almost 
exclusively upon his power of combining 
and embellishing past events, and his skill 
in delineating natural character. In early 
life, accident threw his exertions into the 
shape of verse—in later life, into prose; 
but, in whatever form they appear, the 
powers are not much different. The 
same magician is still at work, re-awaking 
the figures and events of history, or 
sketching the characters which we every 
day see around us, and investing the 
whole with the light of a most extraor- 
dinary fancy. His versified writings, 
though replete with good feeling, display 
neither the high imaginings nor the pro- 
found sympathies which are expected in 
poetry; their charm lies almost entirely 
in the re-creation of beings long since 
passed away, or the conception of others 
who might be supposed to have once 
existed. As some of the material ele- 
ments of poetry were thus wanting, it 
was fortunate that he at last preferred 
prose as a vehicle for his ideas—a me- 
dium of communication in which no more 
was expected than what ke was able or 
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inclined to give, while it afforded a scope 
for the delineation of familiar character, 
which was nearly denied in poe As 
the discoverer and successful cultivator 
of this kind of fictitious writing, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott must rank among the very high- 
est names in British literature—with 
Shakspeare and with Milton. 

Among the minor powers of his mind, 
humour was one of the most promi- 
nent. Both in his prose writings, and in 
private conversation, he was perpetually 
making droll application of some ancient 
adage, of some snatch of popular litera- 
ture, or some whimsical anecdote of real 
life, which he happened to think appro- 
priate to the occasion. He was charac- 
terised, to a degree uncommon in men of 
much less genius, by his worldly sagacity 
and common sense; the whole tone of his 
conversation was eminently rational—re- 
plete, no doubt, with benevolence, with 
humour, and with lively illustration, but 
never for a moment forsaking the walk of 
sound reflection and wisdom. 

It is by far the greatest glory of Sir 
Walter Scott, that he shone equally as a 
good and virtuous man, as he did in his 
capacity of the first fictitious writer of 
the age. His behaviour through life was 
marked by undeviating integrity and pu- 
rity, insomuch that no scandalous whisper 
was ever yet circulated against him. The 
traditionary recollection of his early life 
is burdened with no stain of any sort. 
His character as a husband and a father is 
altogether irreproachable. Indeed, in no 
single relation of life does it appear that 
he ever incurred the least blame. His 
good sense, and good feeling united, ap- 
pear to have guided him aright through all 
the difficulties and temptations of life; 
and, even as a politician, though blamed 
by many for his exclusive sympathy in the 
cause of established rule, he was always 
acknowledged to be too benevolent and 
too unobtrusive to call for severe censure. 
Along with the most perfect uprightness 
of conduct, he was characterised by ex- 
traordinary simplicity of manners. He 
was invariably gracious and kind, and it 
was impossible ever to detect in his con- 
versation a symptom of his grounding the 
slightest title to consideration upon his 
literary fame, or of his even being con- 
scious of it. Of all men living, the most 
modest, as likewise the greatest and most 
virtuous, was Sir Walter Scott. 





At a meeting of some of the friends 
and admirers of Sir Walter Scott, in the 
vicinity of Melrose, on Sept. 29, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were agreed to:—l1. 
That a monument shall be erected to the 
memory of this distinguished individual 
on some conspicuous spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Abbotsford, and in the midst 
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of those scenes which his genius has im- 
mortalised. 2. That for this purpose a 
subscription shall be opened, to which 
his friends and admirers in every part of 
the empire shall be invited to contribute. 
3. That in order to gratify all classes of 
his neighbours, by whom he was esteemed 
and loved, those who cannot afford to 
make a pecuniary contribution shall be 
allowed to give any kind of assistance 
which may be most convenient to them, 
either in erecting, or in providing and 
conveying the materials of the monument. 

In order to carry these resolutions into 
effect, the following committee was ap- 
pointed :—Sir David Brewster, of Aller- 
ly, Convener; Sir Adam Ferguson; Co- 
lonel Ferguson, Huntlyburn; Colonel 
Scott, Ravenswood; Thos. Bruce, Esq. 
Langlie ; James Scott, Esq. Darnlie; G. 
P. R. James, Esq. Maxpoffle; James 
Curle, Esq. Melrose, Sec.; D. Spence, 
Esq. Melrose, Treasurer; J. Richard- 
son, Esq. Sec. London; S. Rogers, Esq. 
Treasurer, London. 

On the 5th of October a meeting was 
held at Edinburgh, to consider of erect- 
ing some lasting monument to Sir Walter 
Scott. Noblemen and gentlemen of all 
parties and politics assembled to do ho. 
nour to the illustrious dead. Among 
those most prominent were the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Marquis of Lothian, Earls 
Rosebery and Dalhousie, Lords Balmeny 
and Meadowbank, the Lord Advocate, 
Sir G. Clerk, Sir J. G. Craig, Sir W. 
Rae, Sir 'T. Dick Lauder, Sir J. Forbes, 
Sir G. Ballingall, Professor Wilson, &c. 
The Lord Provost was in the chair. The 
resolutions were brought forward by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Rose- 
bery, the Lord Advocate, Professor Wil- 
son, Lord Meadowbank, Sir Geo. Clerk, 
and Sir John Forbes. It was determined 
to erect a monument in Edinburgh; and 
a committee to conduct the subscription 
was appointed. Sir John Forbes, on be- 
half of the banks of Edinburgh, creditors 
of Sir Walter, subscribed 5002. towards 
the object of the meeting; and before the 
close of the meeting 11002. was subscribed 
from twenty-four subscribers alone. Com- 
mittees were then nominated for Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and London. The fol- 
lowing are the terms of the principal re- 
solution: —‘“ That this meeting, in ac- 
cordance with what they believe to be the 
general wish and hope of his countrymen, 
are of opinion that a public memorial 
should be erected in the metropolis of 
Scotland to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, on a scale worthy of his great name, 
and fitted to convey to future times an 
adequate testimony of the estimation in 
which he was held by his contemporaries.” 
It was moved and seconded by the Lord 
Advocate and Professor Wilson, whose 


eloquent and appropriate speeches excited 
great interest. 





Sir J. C. Honywoop, Bart. 

Sept. 12. At Evington, Kent, aged 
45, Sir John Courtenay Honywood, the 
fifth Baronet of that place (1660); ne- 
phew to the Earl of Devon, the Countess 
of Mountnorris, the late Countess of Lis- 
burne, Lady Carteret, &c. 

He was the only son of Sir John the 
fourth Baronet, by the Hon. Frances 
Courtenay, second daughter of William 
second Viscount Courtenay, and sister to 
the present Earlof Devon. He succeed- 
ed his father in March 1806, and served 
the office of High Sheriff of. Kent in 
1812, He was highly respected by his 
numerous tenants and dependents, who 
always found in him a liberal landlord and 
kind friend. 

Sir J. C. Honywood married, July 27, 
1808, Mary-Anne, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Sir William Henry Cooper, Bart. 
of Nova Scotia, and had issue: 1. Mary, 
who died April 6, 1829, in her 19th year ; 
2. Isabella-Charlotte, who died in 1812: 
3. a son and heir, born in 1812; 4 a son, 
born in 1816; and 5. a daughter, born in 
1818. 

Sm Everarp Home, Bart. 

Aug. 31. At his apartments in Chel- 
sea College, aged 76, Sir Everard Home, 
of Well Manor Farm, co. Southampton, 
Bart., Sergeant Surgeon to his Majesty, 
Surgeon to Chelsea Hospital, Honorary 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to 
the Royal College of Surgeons, V. P.R.S. 
and F.S.A. 

This distinguished surgeon was of 
Scottish descent, and the son of Robert 
Home, esq. of Greenlaw Castle, co. 
Berwick, himself a practitioner of emi- 
nence, by Mary, daughter of Colonel 
Hutchinson. 

Sir Everard at an early age embraced 
the profession of surgery, which he studied 
under the celebrated John Hunter, who 
was his brother-in-law, and which he 
practised with the greatest success in the 
metropolis, for more than forty years. 

His surgical publications were volu- 
minous, and of high repute. Among 
them were “ Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy,” in two vols. 4to, in which are 
explained the preparations in the Hunte- 
rian Collection, illustrated by 171 engra- 
vings; an “ Hunterian Oration” in ho- 
nour of surgery, and in memory of those 
practitioners by whose labours it has been 
advanced, delivered in the theatre of the 
college, February 14, 1814; and Practical 
Observations on the treatment of Ulcers 
on the Legs, considered as a branch of 
military surgery, 1797; Observations on 
Cancer, 1805; and Practical Observa- 
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tions on the Treatment of Stricture in 
the Urethra and in the Csophagus,” 3 
vols. Svo. Besides these, Sir Everard 
contributed largely to the Philosophical 
Transactions, and a variety of ably-written 
articles to the Medical Periodicals of the 
day. His late Majesty, when Prince 
Regent, raised him to the dignity of a 
Baronet, by patent dated Jan. 2, 1813, 
and also conferred on him the appoint- 
ment of Sergeant-Surgeon, in which office 
he was continued by the present King. 
Sir Everard was also Surgeon to Chelsea 
Hospital, and Honorary. Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons; for many years he was 
the President of the College. 

Sir Everard married in 1792 Jane, 
daughter and coheiress of the Rev. Dr. 
Tunstall, and widow of Stephen Thomp- 
son, esq. by whom he had two sons, and 
four daughters: I. Sir James-Everard 
Home, who has succeeded to the title; 
he was born in 1798, and is a Captain 
R.N.; 2. William-Archibald; 3. Jane, 
married in 1822 to Capt. Forbes, R.N.; 
4, Mary-Elizabeth, married in 1815 to 
Charles-Powlett Rushworth, esq. of Far- 
ningford Hill in the Isle of Wight; 5. 
Harriet-Catherine ; and 6. Charlotte. 

A Portrait of Sir Everard Home was 
painted by Sir William Beechey, from 
which there is a private engraving. 





Lizut.-CoL. Puituirs. 

Sept. 11. At his house in Lambeth, 
of cholera, Molesworth Phillips, esq. 
Lieut.-Col. of Marines, the last surviving 
companion of the illustrious cireumnavi- 
gator Cook, of whose death he was an 
eye-witness, and to a certain extent the 
avenger. 

Col. Phillips was born in August 1756, 
of a good family in Ireland, where he 
once possessed considerable property. He 
at first entered into the Royal ag but, 
by the advice of his friend, Sir Joseph 
Banks, shortly altered his course—with- 
out, however, abandoning that sea-life to 
which his predilections originally led him, 
by accepting a commission in the Marines. 
As Lieutenant in this service, he had the 
honour (for an honour in the best meaning 
of the word it was) to be selected to com- 
mand the detachment which accompanied 
Capt. Cook on his third or last voyage. 
Lieut. Phillips, whose bravery and pre- 
sence of mind were well known to Capt. 
Cook, was on shore at Owhyhee, and by 
his side, in the fatal affray which robbed 
this country of one of its brightest orna- 
ments, and mankind of a benefactor. 
Phillips certainly wounded the savage 
who struck the deadly blow, for the man 
was seen instantly to fall; but whether 
actually killed or not, the confusion that 
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ensued rendered it impossible, as it would 
have been fruitless to discover. Lieut. 
Phillips was himself severely wounded, 
which is particularly alluded to in the 
History of the Voyage by Capt. King, 
LL.D. and F.R.S.; and Phillips is repre- 
sented in the interesting representation 
of that melancboly catastrophe, by Weber, 
so well engraved by Bartolozzi or Byrne. 
An accident which immediately fol- 
lowed this mournful event, displays the 
heroic courage and deeply-seated humanity 
of the young officer, in a more clear and 
beautiful light than they could be placed 
by any effort of language. Wounded in 
two or three places, and foreseeing the 
inevitable slaughter of all such parts of 
the ship’s company as remained on shore 
after the Captain’s death, he, with his 
men, swam off to the boats, which he 
reached, and was safe under the protec- 
tion of their musquetry; when, looking 
around, he saw at a distance a marine, 
badly wounded, and making but slow 
progress through the waves, pursued by 
some of the natives, who were gaining on 
him so fast, that without assistance it was 
evidently impossible he could escape. 
Lieut. Phillips immediately turned back, 
lent his aid to the disabled marine, kept 
off his pursuers by his loud threats and 
menacing gestures, and finally, after a 
struggle in which his strength was nearly 
exhausted, succeeded in getting his charge 
on board in safety. It may be asserted, 
without risk of contradiction, that ancient 
and modern history would in vain search 
for a nobler instance of disinterested un- 
ostentatious bravery, or a more undenia- 
ble proof of genuine goodness of heart. 
In consequence of a dispute with Mr. 
Williamson, one of the Lieutenants of 
the Resolution, (afterwards Capt. Wil- 
liamson, broke for misconduct in the 
battle of Camperdown) he and Mr. Phil- 
lips took the earliest opportunity of 
settling their quarrel on shore. William. 
son armed himself with one of the ship’s 
long pistols. Phillips was provided only 
with a small one that. he usually carried 
in his pocket. They fired, missed, and 
were preparing to re-load, when an old 
officer, who acted as second to both, re- 
quired the parties to exchange pistols. 
Williamson refused, and the affair, con. 
sequently, thus far ended. But meeting 
afterwards in an assembly-room at the 
Cape of Good Hope, Williamson sud. 
denly, and quite unexpectedly, drew his 
sword and ran at Phillips, who was un- 
armed. The latter, however, avoided 
the thrust, instantly snatched a sword 
from the scabbard of a gentleman who 
was standing close to him, disarmed his 
assailant, and most likely would have 
punished him for his assassin-like attack, 
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had not the company present interfered to 
prevent farther mischief. 

Col. Phillips was well acquainted with 
the ex-Bishop of Autun, M. de Talley- 
rand, when he was an exile in this coun- 
try, showing him much kindness and 
hospitality ; and when the latter was 
obliged by our Government to seek refuge 
in America, his English friend, think- 
ing him rather harshly dealt by, assisted 
in fitting him out for his voyage, and 
accompanied him to Falmouth. Some 
years afterwards Col. Phillips and his 
family were among the détenus under 
Napoleon’s arbitrary decree. The Colo- 
nel made an appeal to the gratitude of 
M. Talleyrand, then in full power, who 
suffered two letters to remain unanswered. 
A third, couched in warm, if not rather 
strong terms, produced an order for the 
release of the whole of the English 
family; but in passing through Paris in 
their way to England, the head of it in 
vain solicited an audience of his former 
friend, the Minister, to thank him for his 
interference, though tardy, in their behalf. 

Col. Phillips married a daughter of 
Dr. Burney, the elegant historian of 
Music, and thus allied himself to a fa- 
family highly distinguished in the literary 
world—to Dr. Charles Burney, the great 
Greek Scholar; to Madame D’Arblay, 
the celebrated novelist ; and to Admiral 
Burney, the laborious and faithful author 
of “ A History of Voyages of Discovery,” 
who was one of Cook’s Lieutenants in 
both his last voyages; and hence ori- 
ginated a friendship between the latter 
and the subject of this notice, which con- 
tinued uninterrupted by any of those vex- 
ations that too often embitter the cup of 
life, till the death of the Admiral dis- 
solved it. But Col. Phillips cherished 
to the latest moment his love for the 
memory of his companion in danger, his 
last request having been that his remains 
should be deposited in the grave of his 
earliest and most deservedly respected 
friend. 


Capt. G. S. SMITH. 


Sept. 13. At Charmouth, Dorsetshire, 
of cholera, George Sidney Smith, esq. a 
Post Captain R.N. nephew to Admiral 
Sir W. Sidney Smith, K.C.B. with whose 
gallant but unfortunate protégé, the late 
Captain John” Wesley Wright, he was 
poy prisoner inthe Vinceso brig May 8, 

We next find him serving as a mid- 
shipmai of the Redwing 18, Capt. the 
Hon. Robert C. Spencer, and receiving 
a wound in the thigh, at the attack upon 
Cassis, near Toulon, by a squadron under 
Capt. Thomas Ussher, Aug. 18, 1813. 
His first commission bears date Jan. 21, 
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Spottiswoode, Esq. [Oct. 
1814; and in April following he was ap- 
pointed to the Undaunted frigate, com- 
manded by the last-named officer. Hav- 
ing become well versed in French during 
several years captivity at Verdun, Lieut. 
Smith was selected by Capt. Ussher to 
command the boat in which Napoleon 
Buonaparte embarked when quitting 
France for Elba; and he appears to have 
been afterwards landed at Caprasa, as 
temporary governor of that Island. His 
next appointments were, Jan. 5, 1816, to 
the Albion 74, fitting out for the flag of 
Sir Charles V. Penrose, in which ship 
he bore a part in the battle of Algiers ; 
and, May 13, 1817, to the Satellite 18, 
Capt. James Murray, on the Mediterra- 
nean station. He was promoted to the 
command of the Bustard sloop, employed 
in the West Indies, Mar. 12, 1827; and 
advanced to the rank of Captain in Aug. 
1828. 


Rozsert Sporriswoope, Esa. 


Sept. 2. At Carlisle, aged 41, Robert 
Spottiswoode, Esq. This amiable gen- 
tleman was very unexpectedly removed 
from a large sphere of usetulness to the 
inexpressible regret of his numerous 
friends. Mr. Spottiswoode had been 
to the Lakes, where he caught cold from 
getting wet ; and his death is attributed 
to rheumatic fever occasioned by that 
cold. The fever had been greatly sub- 
dued, and there was every reason to ex- 
pect his speedy recovery; but the strength 
of his constitution was, unfortunately, 
not sufficient to resist the debility con- 
sequent upon the attack, and on Sunda 
general effusion took place, under which 
he expired. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
John Spottiswoode, of Spottiswoode, 
Esq. by the youngest daughter of the late 
Wm. Strahan, Esq., M.P. his Majesty’s 
printer. He had recently removed into 
the private house of his uncle the late 
Andrew Strahan, Esq., king’s printer, in 
whose fortune Mr. R. Spottiswoode con- 
siderably participated. He was a partner 
in business with his elder brother Andrew 
Spottiswoode, Esq., king’s printer, and 
from his abilities and activity his death 
will be a great loss to that most extensive 
establishment. From respect to his pri- 
vate worth and public qualifications he 
had been recently elected by his brother 
liverymen one of the stock-keepers of 
the Company of Stationers. 





Artuur Tyton, Ese. F.L.S. 
Sept.8. At his residence, on Wimble- 
don Common, in his 8lst year, Arthur 
Tyton, Esq. F.S.L. 
This venerable and well-known collec- 
tor of the Topography and Antiquities 
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of the County of Surrey, was descended 
from the ancient family of Titon,* and 
was the last known survivor of his name, 
which has thus become extinct. His fa- 
ther, John Tyton, Esq. for many years 
honourably filled the situation of Solici- 
tor to the Board of Customs for London 
and the Northern Ports, and was parti- 
cularly distinguished for his ability in 
drawing up those Acts of Parliament 
which relate to the revenue. He died in 
Castle Street, Holborn, Feb. 19, 1790, 
in his 79th year. The late Mr. Tyton 
was born in Bloomsbury Square, April 
26th, 1752, and was christened at St. 
George’s Church, May 21st, when he re- 
ceived the name of Arthur, from his 
noble godfather, Arthur Onslow, the 
celebrated Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Tyton received his educa- 
tion at St. Paul’s School; and at sixteen 
years of age he was placed in the Cus- 
tom House, under his father, whom he 
succeeded on his decease. In this situa- 
tion he continued for the very extended 
term of fifty-five years, after which ser- 
vice he was permitted to retire from his 
official duties upon a handsome and honour- 
able pension; which gave him the means 
and leisure of enjoying his favourite pur- 
suits without interruption. One of these 
was,the study of Botany ; and not only was 
his extensive garden arranged according 
to the Linnzan system (a proot of his 
knowledge of the science), but Mr. Bray, 
the able editor of the History of Surrey, 
acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Ty- 
ton for a revised copy of Professor Mar- 
tyn’s List of Indigenous Plants of Sur- 
rey, with many additions, printed in that 
work. He also contributed to it a co- 
pious catalogue of engraved views, maps, 
portraits, and other prints relating to the 
same county, compiled from his own very 
extensive materials. ‘The amassing and 
arranging of his celebrated library and 
collections for Surrey, formed the chief 
pleasure and pursuit of hisretirement and 
his latter years ; and they embraced every 
publication connected: with the county, 
from the largest folio to the smallest 
pamphlet ; with representations of every 
distinguished object and person within its 


limits, to the number of many thousands, 
arranged in portfolios according to their 
hundreds and places. His topographical 
collection included both prints and draw- 
ings, the latter of which were chiefly 
made especially for himself, at a very con- 
siderable expense, by the Bucklers, Has- 
sells, Schnebelie, and‘other artists, andcon- 
sisted of interior and exterior views of 
churches, monuments, pulpits, fonts, ar- 
morial ensigns, gentlemen’s seats, and a 
vast variety of public buildings, and other 
subjects ; very a of which have never 
been engraved. ith such a taste, it 
will be easily supposed that Mr. Tyton 
was a great admirer of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and looked for the appearance 
of the monthly numbers with the highest 
interest. In his domestic habits he was 
particularly hospitable and convivial, and 
was a regular frequenter of the Shades, 
by Old London Bridge, in which he had 
his favourite box, where he was for many 
years accustomed to enjoy the social con- 
verse of his acquaintances, and continued 
his visits until the building was taken 
down. Age will most commonly bring 
upon an individual, and infallibly upon 
an antiquary, a certain degree of eccentri- 
city; and therefore Mr. Tyton was old-fa- 
shioned in his dress, and singular and some- 
what blunt in his manners, while a certain 
rigidity of form and hardness of feature, 
that he possessed, might lead a stranger to 
mistake his character; but in both public 
and private life he was a man of sterling 
integrity and worth, and his disposition 
and aftiluence alike enabled him to per- 
form many noble acts of generosity in se- 
cret, as well as to place his name as a sub- 
scriber to most of the public charities es- 
tablished in, or connected with, the coun- 
ty in which he resided. Though at the 
period of his decease he was far advanced 
in years, he was active, animated, and in 
full possession of all his mental faculties, 
without the appearance of any consider- 
able waste of physical strength; and his 
last illness continued but a few days. 
His remains were deposited in the family 
vault, at the east end of Merton church- 
yard, with those of his father, mother, 
and two sisters ; and his property is inhe- 





* Maximilian 'Titon was Seigneur d’Ognon, De Bétra, Istres, and Langon; Secre- 
tary to the King, House, and Crown of France; and | Director-General of the 
Royal Arsenals of the Kingdom, to Louis XIV. His grandfather came from Scot- 
land, and settled in France; and his sponsor was Maximilian Duke de Bethune, after 
whom he was named. He died Jan. 29, 1711, at the age of 80. His fourth son, 
Evrard Tyton, Seigneur De Tillet, was ancient Maitre d’Hotel to the Dauphiness 
Marie Adelaide of Savoy, mother of Louis X V.; and was the designer of that ex- 
traordinary monument, called the “ Parnasse Frangois, erected to the glory of the na- 
tion and Louis the Great; and to the memory of the illustrious Poets and Musicians 
of France.” It was executed in bronze by Louis Garnier, the sculptor, in 1718; and 
M. Titon was the author of several works describing it. ‘The armorial ensigns, at- 
tributed to the family of ‘Titon, were—Gules, a chevron Or between three knight’s 
helmets, the two in chief addorsed in profile, that in base full-faced Argent. 
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rited by his only nephew, Arthur B. 
Blakiston, Esq. son of the late Rev. John 
Blakiston, Reetor of Barford, in the 
county of Bedford, who married the elder 
sister of Mr. Tyton Nov. 13, 1789. 


—-@-— 
DEATHS. 
LonDON AND ITs VICINITY. 


Sept. 3. In Upper Brook-street, Mrs. 
Frances O‘Grady, sister to the late Vis- 
countess Harberton and Mrs. Helen Lee. 

Sept. 4. At Hammersmith, Rachel 
Anderdon, wife of F. Anderdon, esq. 
dau. and coheiress of the late Richard 
Alexander. 

Sept. 8. Capt. Nath. Vassall, R.N. 
youngest son of late Wm. V. esq. of Bat- 
tersea-rise. 

Sept. 23. In Manchester-street, Lieut. 
Col. Tucker, late of 29th foot. 

Sept. 24. At Chelsea, in his 77th year, 
W. Forssteen, esq. 

Lately. At the residence of his son- 
in-law, Mr. Rayner, of Howard-street, 
Strand, aged 69, Mr. W. H. Remington, 
40 years ago the “ Charles Surface” and 
« Puff” of the Liverpool Company, and 
upwards of 18 years Prompter of the 
York and Hull Theatres. 

At Islington, in his 82d year, Charles 
Carpenter, esq. formerly of Walton-upon- 
Thames, Surrey. 

Oct.2. At Camberwell, aged 94, Mary, 
widow of Mr. J. Ackland, formerly of 
the same place. 

Oct. 4.- At Islington, the wife of E. 
Flower, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Kentish-town, aged 84, T. 
Hird, esq. late of the General Post- 
office. 

Aged 75, John Peacock, of Bruton- 
street, Berkeley-square. 

Oct. 7. In Furnival’s-inn, by accident 
while engaged in making some chemical 
experiments, Alex. Barry, esq. F.R.S. 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy and Che- 
mistry at Guy’s Hospital. 

In the Borough-road, in his 76th year, 
Henry Jacob, esq. one of the most cele- 
brated Hebrew scholars in Europe. 

Oct. 9. Suddenly, aged 70, the Rev. 
Thos. Stanley, a dissenting minister of 
Hind-street chapel, Manchester.square. 

At Islington, aged 74, Joseph Sutton 
Loder, esq. 


Oct. 12. At Stoke Newington, aged 
61, Mr. C. Law. 
Oct. 13. Suddenly, at his brother's, in 


Queen-square, Westminster, Geo. Gre- 
gorie, esq. He took his degree at Ox- 
ford, of M.A. (grand compounder) Oct. 
10, 1822. 

Oct. 14. In Brompton Crescent, aged 
74, Mr. John Thomas, of St. James’s- 
street. 

Oct. 16. At Gore House, Kensing- 
ton Gore, aged 80, the Lon, Thomas 
Windsor. 
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CaMBRIDGE.—Sepi. .... Mrs. Rayner, 
widow of John Rayner, esq. formerly of 
Wicken Hall, near Soham. Her remains 
were interred in Wicken church, and 
the children of the two village schools, 
established and supported by this lady’s 
bounty, amounting to more than 100 girls 
and boys, followed her body to the grave. 
Mrs. Rayner has made a provision in her 
will for the permanent support of the 
schools. 

Cornwai.—Sept. 10. Lieut. Geo. 
Bettisworth, R. N. third son of J. B. 
Trevanion, esq. of Carhays Castle. 

DerpysHiRE.—Oct. 1. At his father’s, 
Bakewell, aged 33, Edward Barker, esq. 
of the lead works, Sheffield. He super- 
intended the mineralogical department in 
the Museum of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of that town, and lately 
delivered lectures on chemistry in the 
Church-street medical school. The doc- 
trines of moral and political philosophy 
were also a favourite object of his pur- 
suit; and one of his latest literary essays 
was an excellent paper “ On the advan- 
tages likely to accrue from a more accu- 
rate inquiry into some of the conditions 
affecting the happiness of Society.” 

Devon.—Sept. 27. At Stonehouse, 
the wife of Capt. Pilford, C.B., R.N. 

Oct. 8. At Plymouth, aged 70, Com- 
mander Robert Parry. 

Dorset.—4ug. 19. At Milbourn St. 
Andrew, aged 56, of apoplexy, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Mason Chamberlin, late of 
Blandford Forum. 

Sept. 20. Aged 68, Peter Jolliff, esq. 
an alderman of Poole. 

Sept. 28. At Stowford Rectory, aged 
75, Wm. Webber, esq. formerly one of 
the Secretaries of the Government of 
Bengal, under Warren Hastings, esq., 
and Lord Cornwallis. 

Oct.7. At Shaftesbury, James Cox, 
esq., solicitor, and alderman of that bo- 
rough, only son of George Cox, Esq., 
late of Fifehead-house. 

Essex.—JZately.. At Bradfield, aged 
$2, Paul Little, shoemaker. He prided 
himself upon his unflinching Toryism 
and loyalty; and, although Bradfield 
abounds with “true blue” partisans, none 
were more zealous in the cause. He was 
a strict observer of the birthday of King 
George the Third, and the 4th of June 
always found him sitting in his parlour, in 
an old arm chair, dressed fancifully with 
laurels and evergreens, with a brown jug 
of mild ale before him; out of which 
he had, for nearly half a century, quaffed 
his sovereign’s health. He left a will, in 
which, among other characteristic direc; 
tions, he ordered that his coffin should be 
painted blue ; and the following epitaph: 

Here lies Paul Little! give him bis due, 
When he was alive he was a ‘True Blue; 
His age was 82 and no more, 

Of shoes he made in one shop 1400 score! 
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Oct. 6. At Waltham Cross, G. L. F. 
Whinfield, esq. seventh son of the late 
Rev. W. Whinfield, Vicar of Ramsey 
and Dovercourt-cum- Harwich, Essex. 

GLOoucESTERSHIRE. — Sept. 18, At 
Cirencester, Mary Mills, widow of Edw. 
Wilbraham, esq. 

Sept. 21. Near Bristol, Sarah, wife of 
Chas. Hurst, esq. late of "Hinckley, Lei- 
cestershire. 

Hants.—Sept. 18. Robt. Hicks, esq. 
of Afton House, Isle of Wight. His 
death was occasioned by running a rose- 
thorn between his fingers. 

Sept. 19. Henrietta Maria, wife of the 
Rev. R. Dickinson, Rector of Headley, 
Hants. 

Sept. 30. At Ryde, I. W., aged 20, 
ieabalin, eldest Pg of Sir W. Milman, 
Bart. 

Oct. 2. At Mudiford, Christchurch, 
Jane, wife of Sir G. Shee, Bart. 

Kent,—Sept. 23. At Woolwich, aged 
76, the Right Hon. Lady Emily Macleod. 

Sept. 29. At Broke, Halsted, aged 83, 
Peter Pemell, esq. above thirty years 
Deputy-Lieut. and Magistrate of the 
county. 

Oct. 11. At Gravesend, John Vivion, 
esq. late Lieut--Col. R.A. 

LeIcESTERSHIRE.—Oct. 11. At Beau- 
Manor Park, Lucy, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Bainbrigge Her- 
rick, esq. of Merridale-house, Stafford- 
shire. 

Lincotn.—Sept. . . In his 33rd year, 
Thos. Clark, esq. one of the surgeons of 
the Lincoln County Hospital. 

Sept. 22. Aged 73, Mr. Wm. Fow- 
ler, of Winterton. He was the labouri- 
eus and ingenious self-taught draughts- 
man, engraver, and publisher of various 
Roman tessellated pavements, subjects in 
ancient stained glass, and architectural 
antiquities, which introduced him to the 
countenance and support of several of the 
most distinguished literary and scientific 
characters in the church and state, to the 
Universities, and other eminent societies 
and institutions, to most of the principal 
nobility, and to the Royal Family of Great 
Britain. 

NorFro_k.—Sept. 12, At Kettering- 
ham, Frances- Mary, dau. of N. W. Peach, 
esq. M.P. 

Oxon. — Lately. At Oxford, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. Geo. Reece, of Mathon. 

SaLop.—Sept. 21. At Sansaw, Mar- 
tha, wife of the Rev. L. Gardner, D.D., 
Rector of St. Philip’s, Birmingham. 

Somrerset.— dug. 15. At Bath, Edm. 
Anderson, esq. alderman of that city, and 
an active magistrate for the county of 
Somerset. 

Sept. 22.. Anne, second dau. of the 
Hon. J. Talbot, Evercreech House. 

SrarvonpsHinE.— Late ly. Inthe Poor 
Tlouse of St. “Mary, Lichfield, aged 114, 
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Ann Jenney. She was able to read mo- 
derately sized print, without spectacles, 
a fortnight before she died. 

SurroLk.— Oct. 1. At Ickworth, aged 
7 months, Adelaide, dau. of Earl Jermyn. 

Surrey. — Sept. 29. At Richmond, 
aged 79, Lady W. Wynn, relict of the 
late Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. 

Sussex.—Sept. 12. At Brighton, aged 
43, Edw. Michael Ward, esq. Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Dresden. Mr. Ward 
was the eldest son of the late Right Hon. 
Robert Ward, brother to the late Visc. 
Bangor, and was united, in 1815, to Lady 
Matilda Charlotte Stewart, (sister to the 
present Marquis of Londonderry,) by 
whom he has left a son and a daughter. 

Sept. 25. At Hastings, aged 52, Lt.- 
Col. Edw. Eardley Wilmot, Royal Horse 
Artillery. 

Sept. 27. At Brighton, Lady Ball, 
widow of the late Vice-Adm, Sir Alex. 

Ball, Bart. many years Governor of the 
island of Malta, and the intimate friend 
of Nelson and Collingwood. 

Sept. 28. At her marine villa, Little- 
hampton, aged 88, Hannah, dau. and co- 
heiress of the late Samuel Rush, of Ford 
House, Hertfordshire, and Chislehurst, 
Kent, esq. widow of the late John Mey- 
rick, of Peterborough House, Middlesex, 
and mother of Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, 
of Goodrich Court, Hereford, K. H. 

York. — Sept. 11. At Otterington- 
hall, aged 55, Charlotte, wife of John- 
George Boss, esq. R.N. and cousin-ger- 
man to Earl Grey. She was the third 
dau. of Sir James Pennyman, the 5th 
Bart. of Ormsby in Cleveland, by Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Sir Hen. Grey, of Howick, 
Bart. ; was marr. Ist, in 1805, to Charles, 
youngest brother of the present Sir Geo. 
Robinson, Bart. who died on the 8th of 
May following ; and secondly to Captain 
Boss, in 1812. 

Sept. 29. Lt.-Col. Gossip, of Thorpe 
Arch Hall, near Leeds. 

Oct. 2. At Newton Kyme, near Tad- 
caster, Christiana, relict of the late Lt.- 
Col. Marshall. 

At Bowling Hall, near Bradford, aged 
68, Hamlet Bent, esq. 

Wa.es.—Sept. 20. Aged 68, the cele- 
brated poet David Jones, of Rhuddlan, 
Flintshire. 

ScorLanp.—4ug. 15. At Southfield, 
Stirling, Robert Colquhoun, esq. Sth 
Bombay N. Inf. 

Aug. 23. Wm. M‘Gavin, esq. agent 
to the British Linen Company’s Bank in 
Glasgow, and author of ‘* The Protest- 
ant,” and other able works. 

Lately. At Dundee, Richard Usher, 
clown of Drury Lane. Since he left 
London, three years ago, he had been 
engaged at various provincial theatres. 
He has left ten children. 

At Inverness, of cholera, Donald Mac- 
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donald, one of the best Gaelic poets of 
the present day. He had in view the pub- 
lishing of a volume of poems and songs. 

Scpt. 12. At Edinburgh, Maj. Cheape, 
of the Bengal establishment. 

Sept- 19. At Cromarty-house, aged 
55, Sir Michael Benignus Clare, Knight, 
Physician-Gen. and member of the Privy 
Council, Jamaica. He was knighted by 
patent dated Sept. 14, 1822. 

Sept. 20. At his house in Fortwilliam, 
the Right Rev. Ronald M‘Donald, Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop in the western dis- 
trict of Scotland. 

IrELanp.—Zately. James John Leaky, 
M.D. Professor of the practice of Medi- 
cine, on the foundation of Sir Patrick 
Dun, in Dublin. 

Aged 60, Sir Nicholus Loftus, of 
Mount Loftus, co, Kilkenny, Bart. 

Aged 46, the Hon. Francis Charles 
Annesley, a retired Commander R.N., 
brother to the Earl of Annesley. He 
married in 1813 Mary, dau. of Wm. Rad- 
cliffe, and had a daughter. 

In Limerick, Richard Franklin, esq. 
surgeon. He commenced his professional 
career as Assistant Surgeon on board the 
Valiant, 74, in 1782. 

dug. 16. At Cork, Captain Thomas 
Triphook, h. p. 59th regt. 

Sept. 1. At Derry, aged 41, Alexan- 
der Alexander, esq. of Foyle-park, an 
active magistrate. 

Sept. 20. At Ballyvaston, aged 103, 
Mr. Hervey Murphy. 

Sept. 22. At Dublin, aged 106, Aaron 
Botts, a Chelsea extern pensioner. He 
served in most of the general engagements 
in America. 

Asroap.—His Highness Maharajah 
Rajah Sree Sirfojee, Rajah of Tanjore, 
after a peaceful reign of thirty-four years, 
during which he enjoyed the unvarying 
protection and respect of the British go- 
vernment. 

Aug. 30. _At Paris, in his 60th year, 
of cholera, M. Antoine Leonard Chezy, 
a distinguished oriental scholar. He was 
a member of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres, and one of the 
editors of the ‘ Journal des Savans.’” 
Madame Chezy, his widow, is daughter 
of the celebrated Madame de Krudener. 

Sept. 1. At Paris, of the cholera, 
Baron de Zach, the oldest and one of the 
most celebrated of modern astronomers. 

Sept. 6. At Lamsanne, of a rapid de- 
cline, after having given birth to.a daugh- 
ter on the 6th of July, Louise, wife of 
Sir Thomas D. Hesketh, of Rufford-hall, 
co. Lancaster, Bart. Her maiden name 
was Allamund, and she became the se- 
cond wife of Sir T. D. Hesketh Sept. 15, 
1821. 

Sept. 15. Drowned in the Lake of 
Como, aged 28, Captain Lock, son of W. 
Lock, esq. of Norbury Park, by a daugh- 
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ter of the late Duchess of Leinster and 
W. Ogilvie, esq. He was a distinguished 
amateur artist. About three years ago, 
Captain Lock married Miss Selina Tolle- 
mache, dau. of Adm. and Lady Elizabeth 
Tollemache, by whom he has left an 
infant daughter. 

Sept. 16. Whilst leading a detachment 
ofthe British battalion with some Portu- 
guese troops against the Miguelites, on 
the heights in front of the lines of Oporto, 
Major Staunton, son of Myles Staunton, 
esq. of Mountjoy-square, Dublin. He 
had opposed to him the Commander-in- 
chief of the Miguelite army and 2500 
men, but Major Staunton charged, and 
put them to flight: amidst shouts of vic- 
tory, he received, however, a ball in his 
abdomen, and died in about twelve hours, 
Major Staunton had earnestly solicited, 
as a favour, to be allowed to perform the 
duty in which he so gallantly fell. He 
received from Don Pedro the rank of 
Major, and the order of the Tower and 
Sword. He was interred on the 18th in 
the British burial-ground at Oporto. 

Sept. 19. Of cholera, the wife of Sir 
Robert Adair, British Minister at Brus- 
sels. She was of French extraction, and 
had been many years separated from her 
husband. 

Sept. 20. Drowned in the Lac de 
Gauve, near Cantereto, in the Pyrennees 
within a month after their marriage), 

Vm. Henry Pattisson, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, barrister-at-law, and Sarah-Frances, 
his wife, only dau. of the late Rees Gor- 
ing Thomas, esq. He was the eldest son 
of W. H. Pattisson, esq. of Witham, in 
Essex. He had been educated for the 
bar, and had chosen the home circuit. 
On their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Pattis- 
son went to the Continent, and were 
amongst the Pyrennees, at a very small 
lake, not bigger than a large pond, formed 
of the melting snow, but very pellucid 
and deep; which, for its great beauty, is 
generally visited and crossed by the tour- 
ist. The waterman who kept a boat be- 
ing dead, Mr. and Mrs. Pattisson were 
induced to trust themselves alone in the 
boat. Owing to the great clearness of 
the water, Mr. Pattisson is supposed to 
have mistaken its depth, and to have 
thrust the oar into the water to push the 
boat along. Not touching the bottom, as 
he expected to do, he overbalanced him- 
self, and fell head foremost into the lake. 
As he was falling, Mrs. Pattisson was 
seen to seize hold of his coat, and in 
doing so was drawn into the water with 
him. Mr. Pattisson never rose again; his 
wife was discovered twice on the surface 
of the water, after which she sunk. 

Lately. The Duchess de Coigny, mo- 
ther-in-law of General Sebastiani. It is 
said that gold to the amount of 500,000f. 
was found in her apartment. 
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ADDITION TO OBITUARY. 

The late dowager Countess Manvers 
(whose death is recorded in p. 286) was 
very honourably distinguished by her 
charities, which are said to have exceeded 
15002 per annum, a large portion of her 
income. In 1791 she established a school 
for twelve female children at Budby 
Notts, near Thoresby Park, the family 
residence. A neat gothic cottage was 
erected for the mistress with a spacious 
school room. The children were admit- 


ted on recommendations at the age of 


eight, were clothed entirely during their 
stay in the school; had their dinners on 
Sundays at Thoresby, where they assem- 
bled at 9 o’clock to repeat the collect for 
the day, and church catechism, and then 
walked with their mistress to Perlethorpe 
chapel, where their Patroness invariably 
attended. On leaving the school at the 
age of 14, the children were allowed each 
10/. which was put into the Savings Bank 
and the book given to them. Subse- 
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quently six children, were added, and they 
continue in the school until they are 15 
years old. 

On the death of Earl Manvers in 1816, 
the Countess retired to Holme Pierre- 
pont House, and since that time the 
school has not had so many visits from 
its kind patroness. But it was continued 
and warmly patronised by the present 
Countess, and the strictest attention is 
paid in every respect to the attainment of 
the object of so benevolent and highly 
useful an institution. 

To all her old servants the Countess 
bequeathed pensions and large gratuities. 
Her remains were interred at Holme 
Pierrepoint, attended by her son Earl 
Manvers, and every near relation of the 
family, and a wish she had frequently 
expressed was fulfilled to the very letter, 
namely a chain was passed round her cof- 
fin, which connected it with that of her 
husband, so that in death as well as in life 
the were inseparably united. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 26 to Oct. 23, 1832. 


























Christened. 7 2 and 5196] 50 and 60 171 
Males 1066 2037 Males 1815 5 ( 5 and 10 101 | 60 and 70 165 
Females 971 Females eal 2 J10 and 20 70} 70 and 80 162 

S ) 20 and 30 132| 80 and 90 51 
Whereof have died stillborn and under FQ ¢ 30 and 40 134] 90 and 100 8 
CWO YORTS Old. .0cccseseccceccecescescescoooes 416 40 and 50 219 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Oct. 17, 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s. d. & d| & d.| & dj s d | 8 d. 
57 5 | 33 5419 6/34 6|36 8 |39 3 
PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Oct. 22, 
Kent Bags....... we. Zl. Os. to 102 Os. 7 x he Ri og 102 10s. to 112. 11s. 
Sussex.....000 ee ssoned Ol. Os. to Ol Os. | Kent Pockets....... 7/. Os. to 102 Os. 
ESSS€X....00ccceereeeeee: a Se ee ek ee . 6l. 63. to Sl Os. 
Farnham (fine)......12/. Os. to 14J. Os. | Esssex.........sscecsse OL Os. to O1 Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, pag 22, 

Smithfield, Hay, 27, 15s. to 32. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 7s. to 1/. 13s.— Clover, 32. 10s. to 52. Os. 
SMITHF —" Oct. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Od. to 4s. Od. | Lamb. - ..Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Od. to 4s. 8d. Head “of Cattle at Market, Oct. 22: 
Od. to 4s. 8d. SR is senrisesens 3,204 Calves 151 
4d, to 5s. 2d. Sheep & Lambs 22,090 Pigs 160 
COAL MARKET, Oct. 22, 
Walls Ends, from 17s. 3d. to 22s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 20s. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 43s. 6d. 
SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 70s. Curd, 74s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, | 9s. 64. 





PRICES OF SHARES, Oct. 27, 1832. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 244.——Ellesmere and Chester, 74.——Grand Junction, 
2304.——Kennet and Avon, 26}. Leeds and Liverpool, 468. Regent’s, 163. 





























Rochdale, 90. London Dock Stock, 603.—— St. Katharine’s, 754. West 
India, 115.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 180. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 55.—West Middlesex, 724. Globe Insurance, 139. Guardian, 254. 








Hope, 6 Chartered Gas Lig ‘ht, 524. Imperial Gas, 474.—— Phoenix, 5 pm. 
Independent, 40. wea Bee United, 363.—— Canada Land Company, 39,—— 
Reversionary Interest, 120. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From September 26 to October 25, 1832, both inclusive. 












































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s shemm. 
a i ee ae : |4 te ls. : 
Seige) 3 (82) & Sa(e2] 2 (33 & 
SSIS 5) 2 Se] & | Weather. |ESISE!S ool S | Weather. 
Ae os A Re = — b+ A = Q 
Sep.| ° id 2 lin. pts. Oct.| ° ° ° lin. pts.| 
26 | 60 | 75 | 58 |\30, 33 /fine 11 | 60 | 70 | 60 |\30, 25 | fair 
27 | 60 | 74| 59 | , II {do 12 | 60 | 65 | 55 ||; 00 |eldy & rain 
28 | 57 | 69 | 60 | , 05 /do. 13 | 52 | 61 | 50 ||29, 90 |do. 
29 | 59 | 70 | 65 ||29, 98 |do. 14 | 49 | 60 | 51 ||30, 28 | fair 
30 | 60 | 67 | 62 | , 90 |fair& shrs. |} 15 | 51 | 62 | 57 || , 20 ido. 
O.1| 59 | 68 | 60 |/30, 00 |do. & eldy. || 16 | 53 | 60 | 53 |), 15 |eldy & rain 
2 | 62 | 68 | 55 |/29, 90 |cloudy 17 | 47 | 59 | 56 |} , 34 /do. 
3 | 58] 67 | 60 || , 77 |fair & rain 18 | 51 | 58 | 54 ]1 , 27 /do. 
4 | 59 | 65 | 59 || , 74 lcloudy&do. |} 19 | 48'| 55 | 48 | , 20 \do. and rain 
5 | 57| 62 | 51 || 5 24 jrain 20 | 42 | 55 | 51 |} 28 \do. and fair 
6 | 53| 56/49 | , 49 |fair & shrs. || 21 | 47 | 57 | 49 |), 30 fair 
7 | 56 | 62 | 59 | , 60 |do. & do. 22 | 431 57/48 || , 24 \do. 
8 | 52 | 55 | 47 ||, 28 |windy&do. || 23 | 48 | 56 | 52 | , 30 |do. 
9 | 51} 60 | 55 ||, 87 lfair 24 | 48 | 52/49 | , 00 |cloudy 
10 59 | 67 | 61/30, Ob jo. 25 | 44 | 5 | 47 |, 38 ldo 
} | 4 

















DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From Sept. 27, to Oct. 27, 1832, both inclusive. 























































































































Siels.]/¢ (2 lg] ele i gS lea 

CO) 6) ae) wae ee ee ee ee | as 5 RS 

28 (58 )03 Ps sl eo Ogive isd] § [48] Ex Bills, 
Sig | 8S 188 (SSIES AE [sZSE SS) . lek} £1000 

5 3 _— ae 4 le | nN : a) 3 o< 

P| Als bat (35 i | 8 ie n=} 

27\—| 84 3j|\—\——'92._ 14, | 7 8pm.|—| 15 16 pm. 
28'——| 833 ¢—'—'91% s3—|—_ |_| 7 8pm.|-—_ 15. 16 pm 
29|\——- 83¢ 4———914_ 2; ——| — 2034] 8 9pm:|—! ‘15 17 pm 
i. 835 44-914 2,———— 203 8 10pm.|——| 17 18 pm 
2—————84g 4-————- 925, 13; —_-| —-——, 9 10pm.|——| 18 19 pm 
ya S4$ gi—-|-/92, 4; —_|-—— 18 19 pm 
Elven 815 4j—_——/92._ 2.203 |10 11pm.| | 18 19 pm 
Becca! 84 392 2,235 10 11 pm.|—— 18 19 pm 
6— —— $1; 4—-——-|92§ 2 | —2034|10 12pm. 18 19 pm 
si 843 ¢$—|—— 92 | —— 11 12pm.}——| 18 20 pm. 
9}—_| S14 j\—--~—92 4! 203 | 12 pm. || 19 21 pm 
10. 843 3. ——'——/92. 4; —_| —_|12 14pm,| | 21 22 pm 
11|1894'83 $844 3! 903] 90392% 2)100§| 167 —/13 14pm.| 82 | 21 22 pm. 
12\——'834 4844 i— 90792 41008) 163 13 pm. |——| 22 21 pm 
13)1883 833 4814 g— 91 92 4/1004) 163 13 14pm.|——| 21 22 pm 
15}188 83g 4833 44\——, 90392 -13/1003) 164200 |13 14pm.|—| 21 22 pm 
16189 |83 483% 43 ——/ 90392 14/1003) 163 1314 pm./——} 21 22 pm 
17|1873/83$ 484 4) 90% 903912 21004) 163201 |13 14pm.|—| 22 21 pm 
18187 83 483% 4) 903 903913 21003) 16§200 13 14pm.|——} 22 21 pm 
19|188 82% 383g Z| 903 903913 31004] 16310 11 pm.| | 20 21 pm 
20'1873/82¢ 383% 4'——| 903914 311003] 16j—[11 13pm.|——| 20 22 pm 
22188 |83 27/837 3\—— 903912 4/1003] 163201 |13 14pm. 22 23 pm 
23 1884 824 34833 3 903.913 41003 163 2003'13 14 pm.|——| 22 23 pm 
24 1884'823 3833 3] 90% 90$91Z 31003) 163 13 14pm.|——} 22 24 pm 
251883|822 4833 | 90} 90L91g 31004) 163 814) 23 24 pm 
26 1884/833 34/833 44\——| 903.913 2/1003| 16g,——|14. 15 pm.| | 23 25 pm. 
27/1883'834 {83% 44| 903 91% 24/1005) 163! 15 17 pm.|\——] 25 27 pm. 


New South Sea Annuities, Sept. 27, 82g.—Oct. 11, 83.—19, 82. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goop Luck, an dCo. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STRELT. 














